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HORACE TEIUPLETON. 



CHAPTER I, 

Hotel des Princes , Paris. 

It is a strange thing to begin a "Log" when the voyage 
is nigh ended! A voyage without chart or compass has it 
been: and now is land in sight — the land of the weary 
and heart-tired ! » 

Here am I, at the Hotel des Princes, en route for Italy, 
whither my doctors have sentenced me ! What a sad record 
would be preserved to the world if travellers were but to 
fill up, with good faith, the police formula at each stage of 
the journey, which asks, "the object of the tour!" How 
terribly often should we read the two short words — "To 
Die." With what sorrowftd interest would one gaze at the 
letters formed by a trembling hand ; and yet how many would 
have to write them! Truly, tlie old Italian adage, ^^Federe 
Napole es poi morire ," has gained a new signification ; and, 
unhappily, a far more real one. 

This same practice of physicians, of sending their patients 
to linger out the last hours of life in a foreign land, is, to my 
thinking, by no' means so reprehensible as the generality of 
people make out. It is a theme, however, on which so many 
common -places can be strung, that common -place people, 
who, above all others, love their own eloquence, never weary 
of it. Away from his children — from his favourite haunts 
— from the doctors that understood his case -- from his 
comfortable house — from the family apolYv^corj , — «v\Ool 
are the changes they ring; and if dying -wet^ \.Q \i^ <V^\^^ 

Horace Tempieton. » 



often, there would be much reason in all this. But it is not 
so ; this same change occurs but once, and its approach brings 
with it a new train of thoughts and feelings from all that we 
have ever felt before. In that twilight hour of life, objects 
that have escaped our vision in the blaze of noon-day become 
clear and distinct ; and, even to the least reflecting of minds, 
an increased power of perception and judgment is accorded 
— the viaticum for the coming journey ! 

I remember being greatly affected by the stories in the 
"Diary of a Physician," when first I read them: they were 
powerfully written — and so real! Now this is the very quality 
they want : they are altogether unreal. 

Terrific and heart-stirring as the death-bed scenes are, 
they are not true to nature ; the vice and the virtue are alijse 
exaggerated. Few, very few persons can bring themselves 
by an effort to believe that they are dying — easy as it seems, 
often as we talk of it, frequent as the very expression becomes 
in a colloquialism, it is still a most difficult process ; but once 
thoroughly felt, there is an engrossing power in the thought 
that excludes all others. 

At times, indeed, Hope will triumph for a brief interval, 
and " tell of bright days to come." Hope ! the glorious phan- 
tom that we follow up the Rhine — through the deep glens 
of the Tyrol, and over the Alps 1 — Only content to die when 
we have lost it 1 

There are men to whom the truth, however shocking, is 
always revealed — to whom the Lawyer says, "You have no 
case,'* and the Physician confesses, "You have no constitu- 
tion." Happily or unhappily — I will not deny it may be 
both — I am one of these. Of the three doctors summoned 
to consult on my health, one spoke confidently and cheer- 
ingly; he even assumed that kind of professional jocularity 
that would imply, "the patient is making too much of it." 
The second, more reserved from temperament, and graver, 
counselled caution and great care — hinted at. the danger of 
the malady -^ coupling his fears with the hopes he derived 
/rom the prospect of climate. TVie iVSi^ (Jv^ ^«j& ^wxw^^ist 



than either of the others, and of inferior repute,) closed the 
door after them, and resumed his seat. 

I waited for some time expecting him to speak, but he 
sat in silence, and seemingly in deep thought. "And you, 
my dear doctor,'* said I at length, " are you equally confident 
as your learned colleagues? Will the air of Italy — ?" He 
lifted up his eyes as I got so far, and their expression I shall 
not readily forget — so softly tender, so full of compassionate 
pity, did they beam. Never did a look convey more of sor- 
rowing regret, nor more of blank despair. I hesitated — 
on hU account I feared to finish what I had begun; but, as 
if replying to the expression of- his glance, I added, "But 
still you advise me to go? You counsel the journey, at 
least?'' 

He blushed deeply before he could answer. He felt 
ashamed that he had failed in one great requisite of his art. 
I hastened to relieve him, by saying with a joyous air, "Well, 
I will go. I like the notion myself; it is at least a truce with 
physic. It is like drawing a game before one has completely 
lost it." 

And 80 here I am — somewhat wearied and fevered by 
the unaccustomed exertion, but less so than I expected. 

I sincerely hope it is only the fastidiousness of a sick man, 
and not that most insufferable of all affectations — exclusive- 
ness ; but I will own I never disliked the mixed company of 
a steam-boat so much before. It is always an unpleasant part 
of our English travelling- experience, that little steam trip 
from our own coast to the French or Belgian shore. The 
pleasuring Cockney, only sufferable when sick — the runaway 
Bank clerk — the Hamburg Jew — the young lady going to 
Paris for spring fashions — the newly-married barrister, with 
his bit of tawdry finery from Norwood, silly, simpering, and 
fidgetty — the Irish landlord, sulky and familiar by turns; 
all, even to iheDanteuse^ who, too refined for such associa- 
tion, sits in her carriage on deck, have a terrible sameness 
when seen, as I have done them, somettun^ Uk^ ^^^^ \k£Ei<^^% 
aor can I suppose their united attrac^ous gc^aXX:^ >afc\^K^ieiJk&^ 
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by the figure of the pale gentleman, who coughs so inces- 
santly, and whose wan cheek and colourless eye are seen to 
such formidable contrast with the bronzed and resolute face 
of the courier beside him. 

Yet I would far rather think this want of due tolerance for 
my travelling companions was a s}'mptom of my malady, tlian 
of that truly English disease — self-importance. I know of 
nothing that tracks our steps on the Continent so invariably, 
nor is there any quality which earns for us so much ill-will. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that these airs of supe- 
riority are only assumed by persons of a certain rank and 
fortune — far from it. Every denizen of Cheapside and tlie 
Minories that travels abroad, deems himself immeasurablv 
above "the foreigner." Strong in his City estimation, and 
charged with the leader in "The Times," he struts about 
like an upstart visiting the servants' hall, and expecting every 
possible demonstration of respect in return for his conde- 
scension. Hence the unhappy disparity between the situation 
of an Englishman and that of any other native abroad. In- 
stead of rejoicing at any casualty which presents to him a 
chance-meeting with a countryman, he instinctively shrinks 
from it. He sees the Frenchman, the Italian, the German, 
overjoyed at recognition with some stranger from his own 
land, while he acknowledges, in such a contingency, only 
another reason for guardedness and caution. It is not that 
our land is wanting in those sterling qualities which make men 
respected and venerated — it is not that we are not, from 
principle and practice, both more exacting in all the requi- 
sites of good faith, and more tenacious of truth, than any 
people of the Continent ; — it is simply that we are the least 
tolerant to every thing that differs from what we have at home, 
that we unscrupulously condemn whatever is un-English ; and, 
not satisfied with this, we expect foreigners to respect and 
admire us for the very censure we pass upon their institutions. 

There is, therefore, nothing so compromising to an Eng- 
lishman abroad as a countryman ; except — kSlas that I should 
-ssr sol — a countrywoman ! 



Paris is very beautiful in spring. There is something ra- 
diant and gorgeous in the commingled splendour of a great 
city, with the calmer beauties of leafy foliage and the sparkling 
eddies of the bright river. Better, however, not to dwell longer 
on this theme, lest my gloomy thoughts should stray into 
the dark and crime-trodden alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, or 
the still more terrible filets de St. Cloud ! How sad is it when 
one's temperament should, as if instinctively, suggest the 
mournful view of each object! Rather let me jot down a little 
incident of this morning — an event which has set my heart 
throbbing, and my pulse fluttering, at a rate that all the Prus- 
sic acid I have learned to take cannot calm down again. 

There come now and then moments to the sick man , when 
to be well and vigorous he would consent to be poor, un- 
friended in the world — taking health alone for his heritage. 
I felt that half an hour ^go — but it is gone again. And now 
to my adventure, for, in my unbroken dream of daily life, it 
seems such. 

I have said I am lodged at the Hotel des Princes. How dif- 
ferent are my quarters from those I inhabited when first I saw 
this city ! This would entail a confession, however, and I shall . 
make it some other day. My salon is No. 21, the first drawing- 
room to the right as you turn from the grand staircase, and 
opening by the three spacious windows on a balcony overlook- 
ing the Rue de Richelieu. It is, indeed, a very splendid apart- 
ment, as much so as immense mirrors , gilding, bronze, and 
or-moulu can make it. There are soft couches and chairs, 
and ottomans too, that would inspire rest, save when the soul 
itself was restless. 

Well. I lounged out after breakfast for a short stroll along 
the Boulevards, where the shade of the trees and the well- 
watered path were most inviting. Soon wearied — I cannot 
walk in a crowd — I returned to the hotel ; slowly toiled up- 
stairs, waking the echoes with my teasing eo\Jt^V ^ixA^vw^^K^j^^ 
of taming to the right, I went left, takm^V)ftfe^TCiw^TCi^^^ ^k^"^ 
hare so often done in life ; andHibeii , mV^tstoii^ ^Jsv^ wswv^^^^-. 



I entered No. 12 instead of No. 21. Who would credit it, that 
the misplacement of a unit could prove so singular? 

There was one change alone which struck me. I could not 
find the book I was reading — a little volume of Auerbach's 
village stories of the Schwartzwiilder. There was, however, 
another in its place, one that told of humble life in the provinces 
■ — not less truthful and heart-appealing — ^but how ver}' unlike! 
It was Balzac*s story of "Eugdnie Grandet," the most touch- 
ing tale I have ever read in any language. I have read it a 
hundred times, and ever with renewed delight. Little trou- 
bling myself to think how it came there — for, like an old and 
valued friend, its familiar features were always welcome — I 
began again to read it. 

Whether the result of some peculiar organisation, or the 
mere consequence of ill health, I know not, but I have long 
remarked, that when a book has taken a strong hold upon me 
— fascinating my attention and engaging all my sympathies, I 
cannot long continue its perusal. I grow dreary and specula- 
tive; losing the thread of the narrative, I create one for my- 
self , imagining a variety of incidents and scenes quite foreign 
to the intention of the writer, and identifying myself usually 
with some one personage or other of the story — till the upshot 
of all is, I drop off asleep, to awake an hour or so afterwards 
with a very tired brain, and a very confused sense of the reality 
or unreality of my last waking sensations. 

Ttis, therefore, rather a relief to me, when, as in the pre- 
sent case, the catastrophe is known tome, and all speculation 
on the future denied. Poor Eug(^nie , how I felt for all your 
sorrows ! — ^wondrous spectacle of a heart that could transmute 
its one absorbing passion into another, and from love, the 
fondest and most confiding, beget a pure and disinterested 
friendship I 

At last the book glided unnoticed from my hand, and I 

slept. The sofa where I lay stood in a part of the room where 

a deep shadow feW. from the closed jfl/owm* of a window, so 

that any person might easily Ivave cinler^^ ot \x«LN^"t%'i^ N\v^ 

\P»rtment without n oticing me. 1 8\e\)t caXroX-^ wsA ^\fla»xi\. -ss. 



stir — my dreaming thoughts full of that poor girl's love. How 
little does any first passion depend upon the excellence of the 
object that creates it ! How ideal, purely ideal, are those first 
emotions of the heart! I knew something of this, too; for, 
when young -^ very young, and very impressionable, with a 
strong dash of romance in my nature, that lent its Claude Lor- 
raine tint to all I looked at, I fell in love. Never was the 
X^hrase more fitting. It was no gradual or even imperceptible 
declension, but a headlong, reckless plunge; such as some 
confident and hardy swimmer, or very often a bold 1)ather, 
makes into the water, that all may be quickly over. 

I had been appointed affachS at Vienna, where Lord 
Newington was then ambassador — a widower with an only 
daughter. I was very young, fresh from Woolwich, where I 
had been studying for the Artillery service, when the death of 
a distant relative, who but a year before had refused to see 
me, put me in possession of a very large fortune. My guar- 
<lian. Lord Elderton, an old diplomate, at once removed me 
from Woolwich , and, aflera short sojourn at his house near 
Windsor, I was introduced into what Foreign - oflfice people 
technically denominate "The Line," and what they stoutly 
uphold as the only career for a gentleman. 

I must some day or other jot down a few recollections of 
my life at Gortham, Lord Elderton's seat, where, with Grotius 
andPuffendorf of a morning, and old Sir Robert Adams and 
LordHailiebury of an evening, I was believed to be inhaling 
the very atmosphere of learned diplomacy. Tiresome old 
gentlemen, whose thoughts stood fast at the time of Fox and 
Pitt, and, like a clock that went down in the night, steadily 
pointed to an hour long bygone. How wearied I was of dis- 
cussions as to whether the King of Prussia would declare war, 
or the Emperor of Austria make peace ! whether we should 
give up Malta, and lose Hanover! Pitt must, indeed, have 
been a man of" dark counsels," for, whether he wished for an 
alliance with France or not was a nightly to\»lc of d^W\ft.^^>*25v- 
outa chance of agreement. 
All these discussions, far from ten^\xv^\.o ^-s.<i\V.^ wj «t^jsw 
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for the career, served to make me dread it, as the most tire- 
some of all possible pursuits. The light gossip, too, over 
which they regaled themselves "with such excellent relish , was 
insupportably dull. Who could care for the pointless repartees 
of defunct Grand Dukes, or the meaningless caprices of long- 
buried Archduchesses? 

If, then, I was glad to escape from Gortham and its weary 
company, I had formed no very sanguine expectations of 
pleasure at Vienna. n 

I saw very little of the Continent in this my first journey. 
I was consigned to the charge of a cabinet messenger, who had 
orders to deliver me " safe" at Vienna. Poor M'Kaye , slight 
as I was, he left me very little of the small coupe we travelled 
in. He weighed something more than twenty stone, a heaving 
mass of fat and fretting: the great misery of his life being that 
Whashington Irving had held him up to European ridicule, for 
he was the original " Stout Gentleman " whose heavy peram- 
bulations overhead suggested that inimitable sketch. 

We arrived at Vienna some hours after dark , and after 
speedily traversing the narrow and winding streets of the 
capital, drew up within the porte-cochere of the English em- 
bassy. There was a grand ball at the embassy — a sovereign's 
birth-day, or a coronation, I forget which — but I can well 
remember the dazzling splendour of the grand staircase, a 
blaze of wax-lights, and glittering with the brilliant lustre of 
jewelled dresses and gorgeous uniforms ; but, perhaps, even 
more struck by the frequent announcement of names which 
were familiar to me as almost historical personages — the 
Esterhazies, the Schwarzenbergs, and the Lichtensteins, 
when suddenly, with almost a shock, I heard my own un- 
titled name called aloud, "Mr. Horace Templeton." It is, 
I believe, a very old gentry name, and has maintained a fair 
repute for some half-dozen centuries; but, I own, it clinked 
somewhat meagre on the ear amid the high-sounding syllables 
ofAjistrian nobility. 
/ stood within the doorway oi l\\e ^tmvvJl %%.\ft\\., almost 
stunned by the sudden transition from tW Ol«.tV \sxQ\iQX«tL^ ^i 



a night-journey to tlie noonday blaze of splendour before me, 
when a pjentle tap from a bouquet on my arm aroused me, and 
a very silvery voice , in accents every one of wliich sank mto 
my heart , bade me welcome to Vienna. It was Lady Blanche 
Newington that spoke — the most lovely creature that ever 
beauty and station combined to form. Fascinations like hers 
were new to me : she mingled gentleness of manner with a 
spiritual liveliness, that seemed ever ready to say the right 
thing at the right moment. . The ease with which, in diff'e- 
rent languages , she addressed the various individuals of the 
company, employing all the little delicate forms of those con- 
ventionalities French and Italian so abound in, and through all, 
an unobtrusive solicitude to please, that was most captivating. 

My whole occupation that night was to steal after her un- 
observed , and gaze with delight at traits of manner that my 
ardent imagination had already elevated into graces of mind. 
I was very much in love — so much so that, ere a few weeks 
went over, my brother attaches saw it, and tormented me 
unceasingly on the subject. Nay, they went further: they 
actually told Lady Blanche herself, so that I dreaded to meet 
her, not knowing how she might treat my presumption. I 
fancied all manner of changes in her bearing towards me ■ — 
reserve, coldness, perhaps disdain. Nothing of the kind! 
She was only more familiar and cordial than ever. Had I 
known more of the world, or of the feminine part of it, I 
should have read this diflferently : as it was , it overwhelmed 
me with delight. There was a frankness in her tone towards 
me, too; for, now, she discussed the temper and character 
of our mutual acquaintances , and with a shrewdness of criti- 
cism strange in one so young. At last we came to talk of a 
certain Count de Favancourt, the secretary of the Frencli 
embassy; and as I mentioned his name she said, somewhat 
abruptly, 

" I half suspect you don't like the Count? " 

"\Vho could?" repliedl, eagerly; '' is he not a 'Fat? ''' — 
using that precious monosyllable by which \i\s eowivtryKvfcw. ^<5i.- 
signatea certain class of pretenders. 
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She laughed, and I went on, not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of severity on one for whom I had conceived an especial 
hatred — indeed, not altogether without cause , since he had, 
on more than one occasion, marked the difference of our 
official rank in a manner sufficiently pointed to be offensive ; 
and yet, the rigid etiquette observable to another embassy 
forbade all notice of whatever could be passed over. 

Like a very young man, I did not bound my criticism on 
the Count by what I saw and observed in his manner, but 
extended it to every possible deduction I could draw from his 
air and bearing; winding up all by a very broadly -hinted 
doubt that those ferocious whiskers and that deep baritone 
were any thing but a lion's skin over a very craven heart. 

The last words were scarcely uttered , when a servant an- 
nounced the Count de Favancourt. There is something, to 
a young person at least — I fancy I should not mind it now — 
so overwhelming on the sudden appearance of any one on 
whom the conversation has taken a turn of severity , that I 
arose confused and uneasy — I believe I blushed; at all 
events, I perceived that Lady Blanche remarked my discom- 
fiture, and her eyes glanced on me with an expression I 
never observed before. As for the Count, he advanced and 
made his deep reverence without ever noticing me, nor, 
even while taking his seat, once showed any consciousness of 
my presence. 

Burning with indignation that I could scarce repress, I 
turned towards a table , and affected to occupy myself tossing 
over the prints and drawings that lay about — my maddened 
thoughts rendered still more insufferable from fancying that 
Lady Blanche and the Count seemed on far better and more 
intimate footing than I had ever known them before. 

Some other visitors being announced, I took the occasion 

to retire unobserved, and hadjust reached the landing of the 

stairs when I heard a foot behind me. I turned — it was 

Favancourt. For the first time in my life, I perceived a 

smile upon his countenance — atv ex^T^^svow, I oytiv^ that 

became it even less than his habituaX stetiv »cqnA- 
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"You have done me the honour, Sir," said he, "to make 
some observations on my manner, which, I regret to leam, 
has not acquired your favourable opinion. Now, I have a 
strong sense of the inconvenance of any thing like a rupture of 
amicable relations between the embassy I have the honour 
to serve and that to which you belong. It is, then, ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant for me to notice your remarks — it is 
impossible for me to let them pass unnoticed." 

He made a pause at these words, and so long that I felt 
bound to speak, and, in a voice that passion had rendered 
slightly tremulous, said, 

"Am I to receive this. Sir, in the light of a rebuke? be- 
cause, as yet, I only perceive it conveys the expression of 
your own regret that you cannot demand an explanation I am 
most ready to afford you." 

" My demand is somewliat different, Sir, but, I trust, will 
be as readily accorded. It is this : that you resign your posi- 
tion as attache to this embassy, and leave Vienna at once. 
There is no necessity that any unfavourable notice of this 
affair should follow you to another mission, or to England." 

"Stop, Sir, I beg of you: I cannot be answerable for my 
temper, if you persist to outrage it. While you may press me 
to acknowledge that, while half an hour ago I only deemed 
you a *Fat,' I now account you an, * imbecile.' " 

"Enough!" said the Count, passing down the stairs be- 
fore me. 

When I reached my lodgings, I found a "friend" from 
him, who arranged a speedy meeting. We fought tliat same 
evening, behind the Prater, and I received his ball in my 
shoulder — mine, pierced his hat.' I was recalled before my 
wound permitted me to leave my bed. The day I left Vienna, 
Ladv Blanche was married to Count Favancourt ! 

Some fourteen years had elapsed since that event and the 
time in which I now lay sleeping on the sofa; and yet, after 
all that long interval — with all its scenes of varied interests^ 
lis stormy passions, its hopes, its failures, iXs ?>\vR.c.^%^^% — "^^ 
imAge of Blanche was before my imnd'a e^«i, ^^^ Xm^gts^^l 
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joyously fair, as on the evening I first beheld her. I had for- 
gotten all, that time and worldly knowledge had taught me, 
that, of all her attractions, her beauty only was real — that 
the graceful elegance of her bearing was only manner — that 
her gentleness was manner — her winning softness and deli- 
cacy mere manner — that all the fair endowments that seemed 
the rich promise of a gifted mind, united to a nature so 
bounteously endowed, were mere manner. She was spirituelley 
lively, animated, and brilliant — all, from nothing but man- 
ner. To this knowledge I did not come without many a 
severe lesson. The teaching has-been perfect, however, and 
made me what I am ! Alas I how is it tliat mere gilding can 
look so like solid gold — nay, be made to cover more grace- 
ful tracery, and forms more purely elegant, than the real 
metal? 

I have said that I slept; and, as I lay, dreams came over 
me — dreams of tliat long-past time , when the few shadows 
that fell over my path in life were rather spots where , like the 
traveller on a sunny road, one halts to breathe awhile, and 
taste in the cool shade the balmy influence of repose. I 
thought of Blanche, too, as first I had seen her, and when 
first she taught my heart to feel the ecstasy of loving, brea- 
thing into my nature high hopes and longings, and making of 
life itself an ideal of delight and happiness. And, as I 
dreamed, there stole over my senses a faint, thrilling memory 
of that young joy my heart had known, and a feeling like that 
of health and ardent buoyancy, which for years long I had not 
experienced. Her voice, tremulous "with feeling, vibrating 
in all the passionate expression of an Italian song, was in my 
ears — I could hear the words — my very heart throbbed to 
their soft syllables as she sung the lines of Metastasio, — 

'*E lu, qui sa si te- 
Ti sovrerai di me." 

I started — there she was before me, bending over the harp, 

whose cords still trembled with the dying sounds ; the same 

Blanche I had known and loved, \>\it e\\^\V:^ ^iVvwi^'i^vev^^^d*. 

more beautiful perhaps in -womankooA. \XiWi «a ^ ^^. ^^^^ 
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mg and silky hair fell over her white wrist and taper hand in 
)Ose and careless tresses , for she had taken off her bonnet, 
hich lay on the floor beside her ; her attitude was that of 
eariness — nay, there was a sigh! Good Heavens! is she 
eeping? My book fell to the ground: she started up, and, 
I a voice not louder than a whisper, exclaimed, "Mr. 
'empleton ! " 

"Blanche ! — Lady Blanche ! " cried I, as my head swam 
ound in a strange confusion, and a dim and misty vapour 
anced before my eyes. 

"Is this a visit, Mr. Templeton?" said she, with that soft 
mile I had loved so well ; "am I to take this surprise for a visit? " 

" I really — I cannot understand — I thought — I was cer- 
ain that I was in my own apartment. I believed I was in Paris, 
a the Hotel des Princes." 

"Yes, and most correct were all your imaginings; only 
bat at this moment you are chez mot — this is our apartment, 
Jo. 12." 

"Oh, forgive me, I beg, Lady Blanche! — the similarity 
>f the rooms, the inattentive habit of an invalid, has led to 
his mistake." 

"I heard you had been iU," said she, in an accent full of 
aelting tenderness; while taking a seat on a sofa, by a look 
uther than an actual gesture she motioned me to sit beside 
ler : " you are much paler than you used to be." 

"I have been ill," said I, struggling to repress emotion 
ind a fit of coughing together. 

"It is that dreadful life of England, depend upon it," said 
;he eagerly ; " that fearful career of high excitement and 
lissipation combined — the fatigues of parliament — the cares 
ind anxieties of party — the tremendous exertions for suc- 
jess — the torturing dread of failure. Why didn't you remain 
n diplomacy?" 

"It looked so very like idling," said I, laughingly, and 
endeavouring to assume something of her own easy tone. 

" So it is. But what better can one have , aftw «Sl*^." tiaiA 
the, with afaiitf sigh. 
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" When they are happy," added I, stealing a glance at 1 
beneath my eyelids. She turned away, however, befon 
had succeeded, and I could merely mark that herbreathi 
was quick and hurried. 

"I hope you have no grudge towards Favancourt?" si 
she hastily, and with a manner that showed how difficult it -v 
to disguise agitation. "He would be delighted to see y 
again! He is always talking of your success in the Hou 
and often prophesies the most brilliant advancement for yoi 

"I 'have outlived resentment," said I, in a low whisp< 
"would that I could add, other feelings were as easily f( 
gotten." 

Not at once catching my meaning, she turned her full a 
lustrous eyes upon me, and then suddenly aware of my wor< 
or reading the explanation in my own looks, she blush 
deeply, and after a pause said, 

"And what are your plans now? do you remain here soi 
time?" 

"No, I am trying to reach Italy. It has become as clas 
to die there nowadays, as once it was to live in that fair lane 

"Italy!" interrupted she, blushing still deeper. "1 
vancourt is now asking for a mission there — Naples 
vacant." 

This time I succeeded in catching her eyes, but she hast 
withdrew them, and we were both silent. 

"Have you been to the Opera yet? " said she, with a vol 
full of all its habitual softness. 

"You forget," said I, smiling, "that I am an invalid: I 
sides, I only arrived here last night." 

" Oh, I am sure that much will not fatigue you. The D 
de Blancard has given us his box while we stay here, and ^ 
shall always have a place for you ; and I pray you to come ; 
not for the music, for my sake," she added hastily: "foi 
own nothing can be possibly more stupid than our nighi 
visitors. I hear of nothing but ministerial intrigue, the tacti 
of the centre droit and the opposition , with a little very tii 
some gossip of the Tuileries •, and EavauwiXKrV. ^i?ua)2^^ \axr«" 
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political, when he is only prosy. Now, I long for a little real 
chit-chat about London and our own people. Apropos ^ what 
became of Lady Frances Gunnington? did she really marry 
the young cornet of dragoons and sail for India?*' 

" The saddest is to be told : he was killed in the Punjaub, 
and she is now coming home a widow.** 

"How very sad! — was she as pretty as they said? — 
handsomer than Lucy Fox I have heard I " 

"I almost think so.'* 

" That is-gi'eat praise from you , if there be any truth in on 
dits. Had not you a kind of tenderness in that quarter? " 

"Mel" 

"Nay, don't affect surprise: we heard the story at Flo- 
rence, and a very funny story it was : that Lucy insisted upon 
it, if you didn't propose for her, that she would for you, since 
she was determined to be mistress of a certain black Arabian 
that you had; and that you, fearing consequences, sent her 
the liorse, and so compromised the affair." 

" How very absurd 1 " 

" But is it not true? Can you deny having made a present 
of the steed?"' 

"She did me the honour to accept of a pony, but the at- 
tenuating circumstances are all purely imaginary." 

"iSt non vero e ben trovato, — It was exactlv what she 
would do I " 

"An unfair inference, which I feel bound to enter a protest 
against. If we were only to charge our acquaintances with 
what we deem them capable of — " 

"Well, finish, I pray you." 

"I was only about to add, what would become of our- 
selves?" 

" Meaning you and me , for instance ? " 

I bowed an assent. 

*^*Qui $*exeu$ey s^acctisey says the adage," rejoined she 
gaily: "/neither do one nor the other. At the same time., 
let me confess to one thing of which 1 am. eaL\\a)[i\^, ^\v\Ott.\&^ v^/l 
detesting any one who in this age of the viOT\^%S^^\a Vi ^^^ 
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tone of moralizing to a conversation. Now I presume you 
don't wish this. I will even take it for granted, that you would 
rather we were good friends, as we used to be long ago. — Oh 
dear, don't sigh that way ! 

**It was you that sighed ! 

"Well, I am very sorry for it. It was wrong of mey and 
very wrong of you to teU me of it. But dear me ! is it so late ? 
can it reallv be three o'clock?" 

"I am a quarter past; but I think we must both be fast. 
You are going out? " 

"A mere drive in the Champs Elys^es, where I shall pay a 
few visits and be back to dinner. Will you dine with us ? " 

"I pray you to excuse me — don't forget I am a sick man." 

"Well, then, we shall see you at the Opera? " 

"I fear not. If I might ask a favour, it would be to take 
the volume of Balzac away with me." 

" Oh, to be sure I But we have some others , much newer. 
You know *Le Recherche de I'Absolu,' already? " 

"Yes ; but I like * Eugenie' still better. It was an old taste 
of mine, and as you quoted a proverb a few moments ago , let 
me give you another as trite and as true, — 

* On revient toujours. 
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" *A ses premieres amours,' " 

said she,' finishing; while with a smile , half playful, half sad, 
she turned toward the window, and I retired noiselessly, and 
without an adieu. 

Heigho I how nervous and irritable I feel ! The very sight 
of that handsome barouche that has driven from the hdtel, 
with its beautiful occupant lying listlessly back among the 
cushions, has set my heart a-beating far far too hurriedly. 
How is it that the laws that govern material nature are so in- 
operative in ours, and that a heart that never felt can make 
another feel? Heaven knows! It is not love; even my first 
passion, perhaps, h'ttle merited the name: but now, reading 
Aer as worldliness as taught me to do — aeevxii^VQ^ \v\-\Xa^^- 
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lation exists between attractions and fascinations of the very 
highest order and any real sentiment, any true feeling — 
knowing how "Life " is her idol, how in that one idea is com- 
prised all that vanity , self-love, false pride, and passion can 
form , — how is it that she , whom I recognise thus , that she 
can move me? There is nothing so like a battle aa a sham 
fight in a review. 

CHAPTER II. 

I MUST leave Paris at once. The weather is intolerably 
hot ; the leaves that were green ten days ago already are show- 
ing symptoms of the sear and yellow. Is it in compliment to 
the august inhabitant of the palace that the garden is so flwi- 
pressS to turn its coat? Shame on my ingratitude to say sol 
for I find that his Majesty has sent me a card of invitation to 
dine on Friday next. Another reason for a hurried departure I 
Of all moderate endurances, I know of none to compare with 
a dinner at the Tuileries. "Stayl — halt!" cries Memory; 
"I *11 tell you of one worse again — a dinner at Neuilly 1 " 

The former is sure to include a certain number of distin- 
guished and remarkable men, who, even under the chill and 
restraint of a royal entertainment, venture now and then on 
some few words that supply the void where conversation 
should be. At Neuilly it is strictly a family party, where, 
whatever ease may be felt by the illustrious hosts, the guests 
have none of it. Juvenal quaintly asks ,. K that can be a battle 
where you strike and I am beaten? so one is tempted to in- 
quire, If that can be called society where a royal personage 
talks rapidly for hours, and the listener must not even look 
dissent? The King of the French is unquestionably a great 
num, but not greater in any thing than in the complete mysti- 
fication in which he has succeeded in enveloping his real cha- 
racter, mingling up together elements so strange, saincon- 
grnoas, and seemingly inconsistent, that t\i^ ^oXwaX ^^^:!^^!^ 
or object of any political move he has ever ma.^^ , ^w^^k^Ra.^^ 
Aear m double appreciation. The baa^ty moTvwtOa. \& ^^^ 

Horace TempUton. % 
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citizen king; the wily and secret politician, the most free- 
spoken and candid of men : the most cautious in an intrigue, 
the very rashest in action. How is it possible to divine the 
meaning, or guess the wishes, of one whose nature seems so 
Protean ? 

His foreign policy is, however, the master-stroke of his 
genius, — the cunning game by which he has conciliated the 
party of popular institutions and beguiled the friends of abso- 
lutism, delighting Tom Buncombe and winning praise from 
Nicholas. Like all clever men who are vain of their clever- 
ness, he has always been fond of employing ag^its of inferior 
capacity, but of unquestionable devotion to his interests. 
Wliat small intelligences — to use a phrase more French than 
English — were the greater number of the French ministers 
and secretaries I have met accredited to foreign courts I I re- 
member Talleyrand's observation , on the remark being made, 
was, "His Majesty always keeps the trumps in his own hand." 
Though, to be sure, he himself was an evidence to the con- 
trary — a "trump " led boldly out, the first card played ! 

So well did that subtle politician comprehend the future 
turn events must take, that on hearing, at two o'clock in the 
morning, that his Royal Highness the Due d'Orl^ans had con- 
sented to assume the crown, he exclaimed, "And I am now 
ambassador at St. James's!" It must have been what the 
Londoners call "good fun" to have lived in the days of the 
Empire, when all manner of rapid elevations occurred on every 
hand. The commis of yesterday, the special envoy to-day; 
a week ago a corporal, and now gazetted an officer, with the 
cross of tiie Legion — on the grande route to become a general. 
A General ! why not a Marshal of France — ay , or a King? 

We have seen something of this kind in Belgium within a 
few years back — on a small scale, it is true. What strange 
ingredients did the Revolution throw up to the surface I what a 
mass of noisy, turbulent, self-opinionated incapables, who, be- 
cause they had led a rabble at the Porte de Flandre , thought 
tbejr could conduct the march oi an axm^ V i^iidtk<^ statesmen 1 
— goodlackl the miserable peimy-a*^Ti«t^ ^i^^ ''^\xAfe^«sir 
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dant" and the "Lion Beige," that admirable symbol of the 
land, who carries his tail between his legs. The really able, 
and , I believe , honest men , were soon overwhelmed by the 
influence of the priest party — the vultures who watched the 
tight from afar, and at last descended to take all the spoils of 
the victory. 

Wandeweyer and Nothomb are both meA of ability, the 
latter a kind of Brummagen Thiers, with the same taste for in- 
trigue, the same subtle subserviency to the head of the state, 
and, in his heart, the same cordial antipathy to England. But 
why dwell on these people? they will scarce occupy a foot- 
note in the old " Almanach." 

The diplomatic history of our day, if it ever be written, 
will present no very striking displays of high-reaching intellect 
or devoted patriotism ; the men who were even greatest before 
the world were really smallest behind "the fact." We deemed 
that Lord Aberdeen and Lord Falmerston, and Messrs. Guizot 
and Thiers , and a few more , were either hurrying us on to 
war or maintaining an admirable peace. But the whole thing 
resolves itself into the work of one man and one mind; neither 
very conspicuous, but so intently occupied, so devotedly per- 
severing, that persistance has actually elevated itself to genius ; 
and falling happily upon times when mediocrity is sublime, he 
has contrived to make his influence felt in every state of Eu- 
rope^r speak not of Louis Philippe, but of his son-in-law, 
Kip^Leopold. 

"Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not who 
(akes its laws," said the great statesman ; and in something 

'the same spirit his Majesty of Belgium may have said, "Let 

5 make the royal marriages of Europe, and any one who 

iases may choose the ministry." 

\ Apropos of the Roi Leopold, is it not difticult to understand 
a E[rincess Charlotte falling in love with his good looks ? There 
is no disputing lan this point. The most eminently successful 
man^I ever knew inladies* society was Jack Beauclerc — "Cau- 
casian Jack" we used to call him at Brookes' ^. '^EiNCt^Xi^i^ 
knows Jack was no beauty. Heavy beelWng "Vytorv^ , ^ ^«^ 
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saturnine, ill-omened expression, was ever on his features. 
Nor did his face light up at times, as one occasionally sees with 
such men ; he was always the same sad misanthropic-looking 
fellow. Neither could one call him agreeable — at least I, 
meeting him very often, never found him so. But he was of a 
determined, resolute nature; one of those men that appear 
never to turn from any object on which they have set a strong 
will. This may have gone very far with ladies, who very often 
conceive a kind of esteem for whatever they fear. He said 
himself that his secret was , " always using them ill ; " and cer- 
tainly, if facts could bear out such a theory, one might believe 
him. Probably no man ever cultivated these tastes with such 
assiduity — these, I say, for play and duelling were also pas- 
sions with him. 

He was attache to our mission at Naples before he was six- 
teen, and had the honour of wounding the old Marquis d'Es- 
pagna with the small sword at the same precocious era. The 
duel originated after a truly Italian manner ; and as there are 
at Naples many incorrect reports of it, I will take the trouble 
to give the real one. The Marquis was an old man, married 
to one of the most beautiful women in Italy. She was a Vene- 
tian, and if my memory serves me right, a Guillardini by birth. 
She married him at eighteen to escape a convent, he being the 
richest noble under the rank of the blood royal at Naples. 
Very unlike the majority of Italian husbands, the Marquis was 
excessively jealous, would not permit the most innocent free- 
doms of his young and lovely wife, and eventually secluded 
himself and — worse still — her from all society, and never 
appeared except at a court ball, or some such festivity that 
there were no means of avoiding. It was at one of these festi- 
vities that the King, who liked to see his ball-room put forth 
its fairest aspect, bantered the Marquis on the rumour that had 
even reached the ears of royalty , as to his inordinate jealousy. 
The Marquis, whose old spirit of courtiership predominated 
even as strongly as his jealousy, assured his Majesty that the 
worthy people of Naples did him great injustice , and that, al- 
tbougb conscious of theMarqaefia* s gce%\.>>^%xvVf ^xA^\s^^^^ 
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ness , he had yet too high a sense of the distinguished place 
he and his family had always held in the esteem of his sovereign 
to feel jealous of any man's pretension; adding, "If I have 
not admitted the conventional addition of a cavaliere servente 
to my household, I would beg your Majesty to believe it is 
simply because I have seen no one as yet worthy to hand la 
Marquesa to her carriage or fold her shawl." 

"Admirably spoken, Marquis ! " said the King; "the senti- 
ment is quite worthy of one who has the best blood of Sicily in his 
veins. But remember what an artificial state of society we live 
in ; think of our conventional usages, and what a shock it gives 
to public opinion when one, placed in so exalted a position as 
you are, so palpably affronts universal and admitted custom; 
recollect that your reserve involves a censure on others , less 
suspicious, and, we would hope, not less rigidly honourable 
men, than yourself." 

"But what would your Majesty counsel? "" 

"Select a cavaliere yourself, as little likely to excite your 
jealousy as you please; as little agreeable as possible, if you 
prefer it: but, comply at least so far with the world's prescrip- 
tion, and do not shock our worthy Neapolitans by appearing 
to reflect upon them. There, what say you to that boy yonder? 
he is only a boy — he has just joined the English mission here. 
I 'm sure he has formed no tender engagements to prevent you 
adopting him, and you will at least seem to conform with the 
usages of your neighbours." 

"If your Majesty commands — " 

"Nay, Marquis, I but advise." 

"Your Majesty's wish is always a command. I feel proud 
to obey." 

"Then, lam very happy to say I wish it," said the King, 
who turned away , dying to tell the court-party how miserable 
he had made the old Marquis. 

Such sredSbauehSKings ; the glorious prerogative of power 
becomes die mere agent of perverted ingeiLmt^ Xa ^Qt\L\ssk&- 
^'efand do wrong ! 
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The poor Marquis lost no time to follow out the royal com- 
mands, arid at once made acquaintance with Beauclerc — only 
too happy to be noticed in such a quarter. I know not whether 
the lady was much gratified by the result of this kingly inter- 
position in her favour; some said, Yes, and that the youth 
was really gifted and spirituel, witk a vein of quiet, caustic 
humour, most amusing; others — and I half incline to this 
notion — pronounced him dull and uninteresting. At all 
events, the Marquesa enjoyed the liberty of appearing often 
in public , and seeing more of the world than heretofore. She 
usually visited the San Carlos , too , twice a week ; a great im- 
provement in her daily life, as previously the Opera was 
denied her. 

Immediately over the Marquesa's box was the large box, 
or raiher 8alon, belonging to the club of the Italian nobili, who 
frequented the theatre far less for the pleasures of the opera 
and the ballet than for the more exciting delights of faro and 
ecarte; and here, nightly, were assembled all the most dissi- 
pated and spendthrift youth of a capital, whose very gravest 
and most exemplary citizens would be reckoned " light com- 
pany " any where else. 

High play , with all its consequences of passionate out- 
breaks, ruin, and duelling, were the pastimes of this ill-fated 
loge; and, notwithstanding the attractions the box underneath 
contained. Jack Beauclerc was far oftener in the second tier 
than the first. He was, indeed, a most inveterate gambler ; 
and the few moments which he devoted to attending the Mar- 
quesa to her box, or her carriage, were so many instants of 
pregnant impatience till he was back at the play-table. 

It was on one evening, when, having lost a very heavy 
sum, that his turn came to deal; and, with the superstitious 
feeling that only a play-man can understand, he resolved to 
»take a very large amount upon the game. The attention of 
the bystanders — never very deeply engaged by the scene — 
was now entirely engrossed by the play-table, where Beauclerc 
And his adversary were seated at ^caTl^. \\i 'w^^a ^iJaaX^-rs^^saL 
moment when the cards were deaU,\ixx\. \>[ift ^is^aM^;^:^^^.^'^^^ 
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turned, and Beauclerc sat enjoying, with a gambler's "ma- 
lign" delight, the eager anxiety in the other player's coun- 
tenance, when suddenly a voice said, — 

"Ha, Beauclerc ! the Marquesa is rising — she is about to 
leave the theatre." 

"Impossible ! " said he ; "it is only the second act." 

"It is quite true, though," rejoined another; "she is 
putting on her mantle." 

"Never mind our party, then," cried Beauclerc's anta- 
gonist; "I will hold myself ready to play the match out when- 
ever you please." 

" I please it now, then ! " said he , with a degree of energy 
that heavy losses had, in spite of him, rendered uncontrollable. 

"n Signor Beauclerc!" said a servant, approaching, 
"the Marquis d'Espagna desires to see you." 

" Tell him I am engaged — I can't come," said Beauclerc, 
turning up the trump-card, which he held out triumphantly 
before his adversary, saying, " The king 1 " 

At the same instant the old Marquis entered, and, ap- 
proaching the table, whispered a few words in his ear. If an 
adder had pierced him with its sting, Beauclerc could not have 
started with a more agonised expression ; and he sprang from 
the chair and rushed out of the theatre, not by the door, 
however, where the Marquesa's carriage was yet standing, 
]>ut by a private passage , which led more easily towards his 
lodgings. 

"What is this piece of news, that all are so amused by?'' 
said the King, the next morning, as he was rising. 

"Your Majesty alludes to the Marquis d'Espagna, no 
doubt," said Count Villafranca. "He challenged the young 
English attach^ last night, at the theatre, and they have been 
out this morning ; and, strange to say, that the Marquis , the 
very best swordsman we have ever had here, was disarmed 
and run through the side by his antagonist." 

"Is the wound dangerous?" said the King, coolly. 

"I heWevenotf your Majesty. BeaucY^tc >aa» X^^'K^'i.^ 
rer^' well since it happened] he hasnolVft^^iScift^^TO^^^'^^^ 
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moment, and has, they say, asked pardon most humbly for 
his offence, which was, indeed, a very gross neglect of the 
Marchesa no husband could pardon." 

"So I heard," said the King, yawning. " The Marquis is 
very tiresome, and a great bore: but, for all that, he is a 
man of spirit ; and I am glad he has shown this young foreigner 
that Italian honour cannot be outraged with impunity I " 

Such is the true version ; and, let people smile as they like 
at the theory, I can assure them it is no laughing matter. It 
is, doubtless, somewhat strange to our northern ideas of 
domestic happiness that a husband should feel called on to 
punish a want of sufficient attention to his wife, from the man 
whom the world regards as her lov«r. We have our own 
ideas on the subject; and, however sensitive we may feel on 
this subject, I sincerely hope we shall never push punctilio so 
far as the Neapolitans. 

Such, without the slightest exaggeration , are the pictures 
Italy presents, far more impressive on the minds of our tra- 
velling youth than all that Correggio has touched or Raphael 
rendered immortal. Will their contemplation injure us? 
Shall we become by habit more lenient to vice, and less 
averse to its shame? or shall we, as some say, be only more 
charitable to others, and less hypocritical ourselves? I sadly 
fear that, in losing what many call "our affected prudery," 
we lose the best safeguard of virtue. It was, at the least, the 
"livery of honour," and we showed ourselves not ashamed to 
wear it. And yet there are those who will talk to you — ay, 
and talk courageously — of the domestic life of italy ! 

The remark has been so often made, that by the mere 
force of repetition it has become like an acknowledged truth, 
that, although strangers are rarely admitted within its pre- 
cincts, there exists in Italy and in Italian cities a state of 
domestic enjoyment to which our boasted home-life in Eng- 
land must yield the palm. Never was there any more absurd 
assertion less propped by fact — never was the ^^ignotum^^ so 
aa-siJy taken *^pro beat\fico." 

The domestic life of England lQLaaiiO"i^«a«X^.^\xi«a^^^a\»^i 
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Europe , save , perhaps , in some of the French provinces, 
where the old **ri« du chdteau" presents something similar; 
but, even there, it rather lingers like the spirit of a departed 
time , the relic of bygone associations , than in the full reign 
of a strong national taste. In Germany , notwithstanding the 
general impression to the contrary, there is still less of it: the 
passion for household duties by the woman, the irresistible 
charms of beer and tobacco to the men , suggest different 
paths ; and while she indulges her native fondness for cookery 
and counting- napkins at home, he, in some wine-garden, 
dreams away life in smoke-inspired visions of German regene- 
ration and German unity. In Italy, however, the points of 
contact between the members of a family are still fewer again : 
the meal-times, that summon around the board the various 
individuals of a house , are here unknown ; each rises when he 
pleases , and takes his cup of coffee or chocolate in solitary 
independence — unseen, unknown, and, worse still, un- 
washed ! 

The drawing-room, that paradise of English home-exis- 
tence, has no place in the life of Italy. The lady of the house 
is never seen of a morning; not that the cares of family, the 
duties of a household, engross her — not that she is busied 
with advancing the education of her children, or improving 
her own. No: she is simply en deshabille. That is, to be 
sure , a courteous expression for a toilet that has cost scarce 
five minutes to accomplish, and would require more than the 
indulgence one concedes to the enervation of climate to 
forgive. 

The master of the family repairs to the cafe: his whole 
existence revolves around certain little tables, with lemonade, 
sorbets, and dominoes; his physical wants are , indeed, few, 
but his intellectual ones even fewer; he cares little for politics 
— less for literature ; his thoughts have but one theme — in- 
trigue ; and his whole conversation is a sort of c/iromque scan- 
daletise on the city he lives in. 

There ifi a tone of seeming good-nature — axi e«u«>j ^ \ckaO«. 
charity, in the w&y be treats his neigbbouTs \ia.Osj^\^Ti^ — 
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that have often suggested to strangers favourable impressions 
as to the kindliness of the people ; but this is as great an error 
as can be: the real explanation of the fact is the levity of na- 
tional feeling, and the little impression that breaches of mo- 
rality make upon a society dead to all the higher and better 
dictates of virtue — such offences being not capital crimes, 
but mere misdemeanours. 

The dinner-hour occasionally, but not always , assembles 
the family to a meal that in no respect resembles that in more 
civilised communities. The periodical return of a certain set 
of forms — those convenances which inspire, at the same 
time , regard for others and self-respect — the admixture of 
courtesy with cordial enjoyment — have no representatives 
around a board where the party assemble, some dusty and 
heated, others wrapped up in dressing-gowns — all negligent, 
inattentive to each other, and weary of themselves — tired of 
the long, unbroken morning, which no occupation lightens, 
no care beguiles, no duty elevates. The Siesta follows, 
evening draws near, and at last the life of Italy dawns — 
dawns when the sun is setting ! It is the hour of the theatre — 
the Theatre, the sole great passion of the nation, the one 
rallying point for every grade and class. Thither, now, all 
repair ; and for a brief interval the silent streets of the city 
bustle with the life and movement of the inhabitants, as, on 
foot or in carriages , they hasten past. 

The "business of the *cewe" isjthe very least among the 
attractions of a theatre in Italy. The opera-box is the draw- 
ing-room, the only one of an Italian lady ; it is the club-room 
of the men. Whist and faro , ombre and piquet, dispute the 
interest with the prima donna or the danseuse in one box; 
while in another tihe fair occupant turns from the ardent de- 
votion of stage-passion to listen to the not less impassioned, 
but as unreal, protestation of her admirer beside her. 

That the drama, as such, is not the attraction, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the same piece is often played forty, fifty, 
sometimes sdventy nights in successiou, ar^^ ^^\. XX^e. \iQ>y.^s 
lose few, if any f of their occupants. 'SV^X. aiX!<.et tl\^\.^^ 
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same faces reappear, as regularly as the actors; the same 
groupings are formed, the selfsame smiles go round; and 
were it not that no trait ofermut is discernible, you would say 
that levity had met its own punishment in the dreariness of 
monotony. These boxes seldom pass out of the same family ; 
from generation to generation they descend with the family 
mansion, and are as much apart of the domestic property of 
a house as the rooms of the residence. Furnished and lighted 
up according to the taste and at the discretion of the owner, 
they present to eyes only habituated to our theatres the 
strangest variety, and even discordance, of aspect: some, 
brilliant in waxlight and gorgeous in decoration , glitter with 
the jewelled dresses of the gay company ; others, mysteriously 
sombre, show the shadowy outlines of an almost shrouded 
group, dimly visible in the distance. 

The theatre is the very spirit and essence of life in Italy. 
To the merchant it is the Bourse ; it is the club to the gambler, 
the cqfS to the lounger, the drawing-room and the boudoir to 
the lady. But where is the domestic life ? 

CHAPTER III. 

Another note from Favancourt, asking me to dine and 
meet Alfred de Vigny, whose "Cinque Mars" I praised so 
highly. Be it so ; I am curious to see a Frenchman who has 
preferred the high esteem of the best critics of his country, to 
the noisy popularity such men as Sue and Dumas write for. 

De Vigny is a French Washington Irving, with more 
genius, higher taste, but not that heartfelt a])preciation of 
tranquil, peaceful life, that the American possesses. As 
episode, his little tale, the "Canne de Jonc," is one of the 
most affecting I ever read. From the putset you feel that the 
catastrophe must be sad, yet there is nothing harassing or 
wearj-ing in the suspense. The cloud of evil , not bigger than 
a man*8 hand at first, spreads gradually till it sijjaus the 
heavens from east to west, and night iaWs %o\^\»xv ikwV Cva.^^ 
but without storm or hurricane. 
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I scarcely anticipate that such a writer can be a brilliant 
converser. The best gauge I have ever found of an author's 
agreeability, is in the amount of dialogue he throws into his 
books. Wherever narrative, pure narrative, predominates, 
and the reflective tone prevails, the author will be, perhaps 
necessarily, more disposed to silence. But he who writes 
dialogue well, must be himself a talker. Take Scott, for in- 
stance ; the very character of his dialogue scenes was the type 
of his own social powers : a strong and nervous common 
sense ; a high chivalry, that brooked nothing low or mean ; a 
profound veneration for antiquity; an innate sense of the 
humorous, ran through his manner in the world, as they 
display themselves in his works. 

See Sheridan, too, he talked the School for Scandal all 
his life; whereas Goldsmith was a dull man in company. 
Taking this criterion, Alfred de Vigny will be quiet, re- 
served, and thoughtful; pointed, perhaps, but not brilliant, 
y^l/^ropo* of this talking talent, what has become of it? French 
catiseriCf of which one hears so much, was no more to be 
compared to the racy flow of English table-talk, some forty 
years back, than a group of artificial .flowers is fit to compete 
with a bouquet of richly scented dew-spangled buds, freshly 
plucked from the garden. Lord Brougham is our best man 
now, the readiest — a great quality — and, strange as it may 
sound to those who know him not, the best-natured, with 
anecdote enough to point amoral, but no story-teller; using 
his wit as a skilful cook does lemon-juice — to flavour but not 
to sour the plat. 

Painters and anglers, I have remarked, are always silent, 
thoughtful men. Of course I would not include under this 
judgment such as portrait and miniature painters, who are 
about, as a class, the most tiresome and loquacious twaddlers 
that our unhappy globe suffers under. Wilkie must have been 
a real blessing to any man sentenced to sit for his picture : he 
never asked questions, seldom indeed did he answer them; 
Ae had nothing of that vulgar trick. o£ caX\m^\3i^ wv ^-iK^x^^s^^von. 
jn his sitter; provided the man slaid a^«ikft, Vfc ^«j& sJScJvfc 
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always to catchthe traits of feature, and, when he needed it, 
evoke the prevailing character of the individuars expression 
by a chance word or two. Lawrence was really agreeable — 
so, at least, I have always heard, for he was before my day ; 
but I suspect it was that officious agreeability of the artist, the 
smartness that lies in wait for a smile or the sparkle of the eye, 
that he may transmit it to the panel. 

The great miniature painter of our day is really a specimen 
of a miniature intelligence — the most incessant little dri- 
veller of worse than nothings : the small gossip that is swept 
down the back-stairs of a palace, the ilat commonplaces of 
great people, are his stock-in-trade: the only value of such 
contributions to history is, that they must be true. None but 
kings could be so tiresome I I remember once sitting to this 
gentleman, when only just recovering from an illness, and 
when possibly I endured his forced and forty-horse power of 
small talk with less than ordinary patience. He had painted 
nearly every crowned head in Europe — kings, kaisers, 
archdukes, and grand-duchesses in every principality, from 
' the boundless tracts of the Czar's possessions , to those states 
which emulate the small green turf deposited in a bird's cage. 
Dear me! how wearisome it was to hear him recount the 
ordinary traits that marked the life of great people, as if the 
greatest Tory of us all ever thought Kings and Queens were 
anything but men and women ! 

I listened, as though in a long distressing dream, to nar- 
ratives of how the Prince de Joinville, so terribly eager to 
burn our dockyards and destroy our marine, could be playfttl 
as a lamb in bis nursery with the children. How Louis Phi- 
lippe held the little Count de Paris fast in his chair till his 
portrait was taken. (Will he be able to seat him so securely 
on the throne of France ?) How the Emperor of Austria ^ with 
a simplicity of a great mind and a very large head, always 
thought he could sit behind the artist and watch the progress 
of his own picture ! I listened, I say , till my ears tingled and 
my head swam, and in that moment there ^aaTvQ\,«i»*'''\iWsa)to$ 
man "i5vin Kentucky or Ohio that held toy «XV.^ iaoi^<2tifc«^ 
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than myself. Just at this very nick my servant came to 
whisper me, that an agent for Messrs. Lorch, Rath, et Co., 
the wine-merchants of Frankfort, had called, by my desire, 
to take an order for some hock. Delighted at the interruption, 
I ordered he should be admitted, and the next moment a very 
tall pretentious-looking German, with a tremendously frogged 
and Brandenburged coat, and the most extensive beard and 
moustaches, entered, and with all the ceremonial of his native 
land saluted us both, three times over. 

I received him with the most impressive and respectable 
politeness, and seemed, at least, only to resume my seat after 
his expressed permission. The artist, who understood no- 
thing of German, watched all our proceedings with a "minia- 
ture eye," and at last whispered gently, " Who is he ? " 

"Heavens!" said I, in a low tone, "don't you know? — 
he is the Crown Prince of Hanover ! " 

The words were not uttered when my little friend let fall 
his palette and sprang off his chair, stocked at the very 
thought of his being seated in such presence. The German 
tamed towards him one of those profoundly austere glances 
that only a foreign bagman or an American tragedian can 
compass, and took no further notice of him. 

The interview over, I accompanied him to the ante- 
chamber, and then took my leave, to the horror of Sir C — , 
who asked me at least twenty times "why I did not go down to 
the door?" 

"Oh, we are old friends," said I; "I knew him at Got- 
tingen a dozen years ago, and we never stand on any cere- 
mony together." My fiction, miserable as it was, served me 
from further anecdotes of royalty, since what private history 
of kings could astonish the man on such terms of familiarity 
with the Crown Prince of Hanover ? 

Talking of Hanover, and opropo* of "humbugs," reminds 

me of a circumstance that amused me at the time it occurred. 

Soon after the present King of Hanover ascended the throne, 

the Orangemen of Ireland, ■wlio\iad\oii^Vi^«^'s«i\i of their 

princely Grand Master, had sui^cieuX VaafiLxxeua^ otL ^<6 iJA. 
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corporation of Dublin to carry a motion that a deputation 
should be despatched to Hanover, to convey to the foot of the 
throne the sincere and respectful gratulations of the mayor, 
aldermen, and livery of Dublin on the auspicious advent of 
his Majesty to the crown of that kingdom. The debate was a 
warm one, but the majority which carried the measure large ; 
and, now, nothing remained but to name the happy indivi- 
duals who should form the deputation, and then ascertain 
in what part of the globe Hanover lay , and how it should be 
come at. 

Nothing but the cares of state and the important con- 
siderations of duty, could prevent the mayor himself accepting 
this proud task: the sheriffs, however, were free. Their 
office was a sinecure , and they accordingly were appointed, 
with a sufficient suite, fully capable of representing to ad- 
vantage, abroad, the wealth, splendour, and intelligence of 
the "ancient and loyal corporation." 

One of the sheriffs, and the chief member of the mission, 
was, if I remember aright, a Mr. Timothy Brien ; the name 
of the "lesser bear" I have forgotten. Tim was, however, 
the spokesman , whenever speaking was available ; and when 
it was not, it was he that made the most significant signs. 

I was at the period a very young attacks of the mission at 
Hanover; our secretary, Melmond, heing chargS it qffdiresm 
the absence of our chief. Melmond was confined to bed by 
a feverish attack, and the duties of the mission, limited to 
signing a passport or two once armonth , or some such form, 
were performed %y me. Despatches were never sent. The 
Foreign Office told us , if we had any thing to say, to wait for 
the Russian courier passing through, but not to worry them 
about nothing. I therefore had an easy post, and enjoyed all 
the dignities of office without its cares. If I had only had the 
pay, I could have asked nothing better. 

It was, then, of a fine morning in May that Count Beulwitz, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, was announced, and the 
same moment entered my apartment. I waa , \ o\«\i\\> ^ TiftX «^ 
JittJe Hutteredand Hattered by this mark oi x^^io^^aoxiora'^^ 
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Their corporation address, formidable by its portentous 
parchment and official seal, had puzzled the Foreign Office 
in- no ordinary way , and was actually under their weighty 
consideration the following day, when the King most unex- 
pectedly made his entree into the capital. King Ernest heard 
with some amazement, not unmingled by disbelief, that an 
Irish diplomatic body had actually arrived at his court, and 
immediately demanded to see their credentials. There is no 
need to recount the terrible outbreak of temper which his 
Majesty displayed on discovering the mistake of his ministers. 
The chances are, indeed, that, had he called himself Facha 
instead of King, he would have sentenced the Irish ambassa- 
dor and his whole following to be hanged like onions on the 
one string. As it was, he could scarcely control his passion; 
and whatever the triumphant pleasures of the day before, 
when a dinner-card for the palace was conveyed by an aide- 
de-camp to the hStel, the " second Epistle to Timothy" was 
a very awful contrast to its predecessor. The hapless de- 
putation, however, got leave to return unmolested, and 
betook themselves to their homeward journey, the chief of 
the mission by no means so well satisfied of his success in the 
part of the "Irish Ambassador.' 
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Now to dress for dinner. I wish I had said "No " to this 
same invitation. 

Nothing is pleasanter when one is in health and spirits than 
a, petit diner; nothing is more distressing when one is weak, 
low, and dejected. At a large party there is always a means 
o£ lying perdu , and neither taking any share in the cookery, or 
the conversation. At a small table one must eat, drink, and 
be merry, though the plat be your doom and the talk be your 
destruction. There is no help for it ; there is no playing " su- 
pernumerary" in farce with four characters. 

'Is it yet too late to send an apology? — it still wants a 
quarter ofaixf, and six is the ho\iT. Ixe^"^ ^ioasiLQ^* ^XkAssxe, the 
fatigue and the exhaustion. HoWaxi^) \i^^\^^^^ \^^\fik&^^ 
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any excitement would be prejudicial. Here goes, then, for 
my excuse. ... So ! I 'm glad I Ve done it. I feel myself once 
more free to lie at ease on this ottoman and dream away the 
hours undisturbed. 

"Holloa! what's this, Legrelle?" 

"De la part de Madame la Comtesse, Sir." 

How provoking! — how monstrously provoking' She 
writes me, "You really must come. 1 will not order dinner 
till I see you. — Yours, &c. B. de F — ." What a bore ! and 
what an absurd way to incur an attack of illness ! There 's 
nothing for it, however, but submission; and to-morrow, if 
I'm able, I '11 leave Paris. 

"Legrelle, don't forget to order horses for to-morrow at 
twelve." 

" What route does Monsieur take ? " 

"Avignon — no, Strasbourg — Couilly, I think, is the 
first post. I should like to see Munich once more, or, at least, 
its gallery. The city is a poor thing, worthy of its people, and, 
I was going to say — no matter what ! Germany , in any case, 
for the summer, as I am sentenced to die in Italy. I feel I am 
taking what the Irish call 'a long day' in not crossing the Alps 
till late in autumn I " 

How many places there are which one has been near enough 
to have visited and somehow always neglected to see ! and 
what a longiiig, craving wish to behold them comes over the 
heart at such a time as this? What, then, is "this time," 

that I speak it thus ? 

♦ ♦ » ♦ 

How late it is ! De Vigny was very agreeable, combining 
in his manner a great deal of the refinement of a highly culti- 
vated mind, with the shrewd perception of a keen observer ot 
the world. He is a LegitimUte , I take it, without any hope ot 
his party. This, after all, is the sad political creed of all who 
adhere to the " elder branch." Their devotion is indeed great, 
for it wars against conviction. But where can an honest man 
find footing in France nowadays? Has nol L»o\\\ft^\£^Y^^ 
ri<dated in succession every pledge by -wYuch. \ie \kaA \iwwA 
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himself? Can such an example of falsehood so highly placed be 
without its influence on the nation? Can men cry "Shame !" on 
the Minister, when they witness the turpitude of the Monarch? 

But what hope does any other party offer? — None. Henri 
Cinque, a Bourbon of the viciVfo roc/ie, gentle, soft-hearted, 
sensual, and selfish, who, if he returned to France to-morrow, 
would never believe that the, long interval since the Three 
Days had been any thing but an accident ; and would not bring 
himself to credit the possibility that the succession had been 
ever endangered. 

I believe, after all, one should be as lenient in their judg- 
ment of men's change of fealty in France as they are indulgent 
to the capricious fancies of a spoiled beauty. The nation, like 
a coquette, had every thing its own way. The cold austerities 
of principle had yielded to the changeful fortunes of success 
fof so many years , that men very naturally began to feel that 
instability and uncertainty were the normal state of things, and 
that to hold fast one set of opinions was like casting anchor in 
a stream when we desired to be carried along by the current. 
Who are they who have risen in France since the time of the 
Great Revolution? Are they the consistent politicians , the 
men of one unvarying, unaltered faith? or are they the ex- 
pediency makers, the men of emergencies and crises, yielding, 
as they would phrase it, to "the enlightened temper of the 
times" — the Talleyrands, the Soults, the Guizots of the day? 
— not to speak of one higher than them all , but no more con- 
spicuous for his elevation than for the subserviency that has 
placed him there. 

Poor Chateaubriand ! the man who never varied, the man 
that was humblest before his rightful sovereign, and prouder 
than the proudest Marshal in presence of the Emperor, how 
completely forgotten is he — standing like some ruined sign- 
post to point the way over a road no longer travelled ! A more 
complete revolution was never worked in the social condition 
o£ a gre&t kingdom than has taken place in France since the 
time of the Emperor. The g\oT\o\ia eai^ct ^ii ^otvQ^^'s\\\^a.T- 
mi'es invested the soldier's He -witld a s^^cvfti^ o^ Otos^i5a?i ^ •^^ 
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brought back the old days of feudalism again. Now, it is the 
bourgeoisie are uppermost. Trade and money-getting, rail- 
roads and mines, have seized hold of the nation's heart; and 
where the bdton of aMar^chal was once the most coveted of all 
earthly distinctions , a good bargain on the Bourse , or a suc- 
cessful transaction in scrip, are now the highesttriumphs. The 
very telegraph, whose giant limbs only swayed to speak of 
victories , now beckons to an expectant crowd the rates of ex- 
change from London to Livomo , and with a far greater cer- 
tainty of stirring the spirits it addresses. 

I fell into all this moody reflection from thinking of an in- 
cident — I might almost call it story — I .remembered hearing 
from an old cuirassier officer some years ago. I was passing 
through the north of France, and stopped to dine at SMan, 
where a French cavalry regiment, three thousand strong, were 
quartered. Some repairs that were necessary to my carriage 
detained me till the next day ; and as I strolled along the shady 
boulevards in the evening, I met an old soldier- like person, 
beside whom I dined at the table- d'hdte. He was the very 
type of a chtf-tVescadron of the Empire, and such he really 
proved to be. 

After a short preamble of the ordinary commonplaces, we 
began to talk of the service in which he lived, and I confess it 
was with a feeling of surprise I heard him say that the old sol- 
diers of the Empire had met but little favour from the new dy- 
nasty ; and I could not help observing that this was not the im- 
pression made upon us in England , but^that we inclined to 
think it was the especial policy of the present reign to conci- 
liate the affections of the nation by a graceful acknowledgment 
of those 80 instrumental to its glory. 

"Is notSoult as high, or rather, is he not far higher, in 
the favour of his sovereign, Louis Philippe , than ever he was 
in that of the Emperor? Is not Moncey a man nobly pensioned 
as Captain of the Invalides? ** 

"All true! But where are the hundreds — I had almost 
said thousands, but that death has been soWs^ \\i\Jiv^%^\xwsi- 
qail times with those it had spared in moxft e^ciiXSxiX ^1^ - 
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■where are they, the old soldiers, who served in inferior grades, 
the men whose promotions for the hard fighting at Montereau 
and Chalons needed but a few days more of prosperity to have 
confirmed, but who saw their best hopes decline as the sun of 
the Emperor's glory descended ? What rewards were given 
even to many of the more distinguished, but whose principles 
were known to be little in accordance with the new order of 
things? WhatofPajol, who captured a Dutch fleet with his 
cavalry squadrons ; — ay ! charged the three-deckers as they 
lav ice-locked in the Scheldt, dismounted half of his force and 
boarded them, as in a sea-fight? Poor Pajol! he died the 
other day, at eighty-three or four, followed to the grave by 
the comrades he had fought and marched beside, but with no 
honours to his memory from the King or his government. No, 
Sir, believe me, the present people never liked the Buona- 
partists ; the sad contrasts presented by all their attempts at 
military renown with those glorious spectacles of the Empire 
were little flattering to them." 

"Then you evidently think Soult and some others owe 
their present favour, less to the emineYice of their services 
than to the plasticity of their principles? " 

"Who ever thought Soult a great general?" said he, ab- 
ruptly answering my question by this transition. "A great 
military organizer, certainly — the best head for the admi- 
nistration of an army, or the Emperor's staff" — but nothing 
more. His capacity as a tactician was always third rate." 

I could not help acknowledging that such was the opinion 
of our own great captain, who has, avowed that he regarded 
Massena as the most accomplished and scientific general to 
whom he was ever opposed. 

" And Massena's daughter," cried the veteran indignantly, 

"lives now in the humblest poverty — the wife of a very poor 

man, who cultivates a little garden near Brussels, where 

femmes de chambre are sent to buy bouquets for their mis- 

tresses) The daughter of a MarSehal de France , a title once 

that Kings loved to add to their xoyaXtj, «i.^ isve^Vix^Xa ^-^c- 

noble station by evidences ofliig\LpeT«OTLa\.^'fc?»«t?v.V 
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"How little fidelity, however, did these men show to him 
who had made them thus great ! how numerous were the de- 
sertions ! — how rapid too ! " 

"Yes, there was an epidemic of treason ^t that time in 
France, just as you have seen at different epochs, here, other 
epidemics prevail : in the Revolution the passion was for the 
guillotine ; then came the lust of military glory — that suited 
us best, and lasted longest ; we indulged in it for twenty years : 
then succeeded that terrible revulsion, and men hastened to 
prove how false-hearted they could be. Then came the Resto- 
ration — and the passion was to be Catholic ; and now we have 
another order of things , whose worst feature is, that there is 
no prevailing creed. Men live for the day and the hour. The 
King's health — the state of Spain — a bad harvest — an awk- 
ward dispute between the commander of our squadron in the 
Pacific with some of your admirals , — anything may overturn 
the balance, and our whole political and social condition may 
have to be built up once more." 

" The great remedy against this uncertainty is out of your 
power," said I: "you abolished the claims of Sovereignty on 
the permanent affection of the people, and now you begin to 
feel the want of * Loyalty.' " 

"Our kings had ceased to merit the respect of the nation 
when they lost it." 

" Say ,. rather , you revenged upon them the faults and vices 
of their more depraved, but bolder, ancestors. You made 
the timid Louis XVI. pay for the hardy Louis XIV. Had that 
unhappy monarch but been like the Emperor, his court might 
have displayed all the excesses of the regency twice told, and 
you had never declared against them." 

" That may be true ; but you evidently do not — I doubt, 
indeed, if any but a Frenchman and a soldier can — feel the 
nature of our attachment to the Emperor. It was something in 
which personal interest partook a large part, and the hope of 
future advancement, through him, bore its share. The army 
regarded him thus, and never forgave \i\mpeti^Q<^^' , iot^-tfe- 
ferring to he an Emperor rather than a GeiieTiV. IS^o^ ^'Otv<fc n^tj 
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desertions you have lately alluded to , would probably never 
have occurred if the leader had not merged into the monarch. 

"There was a fascination, a spirit of infatuating ecstasy, 
in serving one whose steps had so often led to glory , that filled 
a man^s entire heart. One learned to feel, that the rays of his 
own splendid achievements shed a lustre on all around him, 
'and each had his portion of undying fame. This feeling, as 
it became general, grew into a kind of superstition, and even 
to a man's own conscience it served to excuse many grave 
errors , and some direct breaches of true faith." 

"Then, probably, you regard Ney's conduct in this light?" 
said I. 

"I know it was of this nature," replied he, vehemently. 
"Ney, like many others, meant to be faithful to the Bourbons 
when he took the command. He had no thought of treachery 
in his mind ; he believed he was marching against an enemy 
until he actually saw the Emperor, and then — " 

"I find this somewhat difficult to understand," said I, du- 
biously. "Ney's new allegiance was no hasty step, but one 
maturely and well considered. He had weighed in his mind 
various eventualities, and doubtless among the number the 
possibility of the Emperor's return. That the mere sight of 
that low cocked-hat and the redingote gris could have at once 
served to overturn a sworn fealty and a plighted word — " 

"Have you time to listen to a short story?" interrupted 
the old dragoon, with a degree of emotion in his manner that 
bespoke a deeper interest than I suspected in the subject of 
our conversation. 

"Willingly," said I. "Will you come and sup with me at 
my hotel, and we can continue a theme in which I feel much 
interest?" 

"Nay; with your permission, we will sit down here — on 
the ramparts. I never sup: like an old campaigner, I only 
make one meal a-day, and mention the circumstance to excuse 
my performance at the table d'hote: and here, if you do not 
dislike it, we will take our places \iiidex llv\s \im.e-tree." 
I at once acceded to this proposal, Mi^\vfc\i^^^Ti.^OsvN»\ — 
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CHAPTER IV. 

You are, perhaps, aware, that in no part of France was 
the cause of the exiled family sustained with more perse- 
verance and courage than Auvergne. The nobles , who , from 
generation to generation, had lived as seigneurs, on their 
estates , equally remote from the attractions and (advantages 
of a court, still preserved their devotion to the Bourbons as a 
part of religious faith ; nor ever did the evening mass of a 
ch&teau conclude without its heartfelt prayer for the repose of 
that ^* Saint, Roi " Louis XVI. , and for the blessing of heaven 
on him, his rightful successor, now a wanderer and an exile. 

In one of these antique ch§,teaux, whose dilapidated battle- 
ments and shattered walls showed that other enemies than 
mere time had been employed against it, lived an old Count 
de Vitry : so old was he, that he could remember the time he 
had been a page at the court of Louis XV., and could tell many 
fttrange tales of the Kegency, and the characters who flou- 
rished at that time. 

His family consisted of two grandchildren , both of them 
orphans of his two sons. One had fallen in La Vendue ; the 
other, sentenced to banishment by the Directory, had died 
on the passage out to Guadaloupe. The children were nearly 
of the same age — the boy a few months older than the girl — 
and regarded each other as brother and sister. 

It is little to be wondered at if these children imbibed from 
the very cradle a horror of that system and of those men which 
had left them fatherless and almost friendless, destitute of 
rank, station, and fortune, and a proportionate attachment 
to those who , if they had been suffered to reign , would have 
preserved them in the enjoyment of all their time-honoured 
privileges and possessions. 

If the members of the executive government were then re- 
membered among the catalogue of persons accursed a\v5il<c^\^^ 
hated^ the names of the royal fanniy -wcte tc^^^X^^ ^k^si^^ 
those aaintiy personages to whomlioiiour wid\ft«A%^^«t^^^'^'' 
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dered. The venerable Pbre Duclos , to whom their education 
was confided, certainly neglected no available means of in- 
stilling these two opposite principles of belief; and if Alfred 
de Vitry and Blanche were not impressed with this truth, it 
could not be laid to the charge of this single-hearted teacher; 
every trait and feature that could deform and disgrace huma- 
nity being attributed to one, and all the graces and ennobling 
virtues of the race associated with the name of the other. The 
more striking and impressive to make the lesson, the Pcre was 
accustomed to read a comment on the various events then 
occurring at Paris, and on the campaigns of the Republican 
army in Italy; dwelling, with pardonable condemnation, on 
the insults offered to the Church and all who adhered to its 
holy cause. 

These appeals were made with peculiar force to Alfred, 
who was destined for an ecclesiastic, that being the only 
career which the old Count and his chaplain could satisfy 
themselves as offering any hope of safety ; and now that the 
family possessions were all confiscated, and a mere remnant 
of the estate remaining, there was no use in hoping to perpe- 
tuate a name which must sink into poverty and obscurity. 
Blanche was also to become a member of a religious order in 
Italy, if, happily, even in that sacred land, the privileges of 
the Church were destined to escape. 

The good Pcre, whose intentions were unalloyed by one 
thought unworthy of an angel, made the mistake that great 
zeal not unfrequently commits — he proved too much; he 
painted the Revolutionary party in colours so terrible, that no 
possible reality could sustain the truth of the portraiture. It 
is true, the early days of the Revolution warranted all he 
did or could say ; but the party had changed greatly since that, 
or, rather, a new and a very differently minded class had 
succeeded. Marat, Danton, and Robespierre had no resem- 
blance with Si eyes, Camot, and Buonaparte. The simple- 
minded priest, however, recognised no distinction: he thought 
^Aat, as the stream issued from a tainted fto\xTC^ , \)afc ^\5.Trc^\&. 
oou/d never become purer by flomng *, oadVe d^\\^\.^^, ^^ 
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all the enthusiasm of a devote, to exaggerate the evil traits of 
those whose exploits of heroism might have dazzled and fasci- 
nated unthinking understandings. 

Alfred was about sixteen, when one evening, nigh sunset, 
a peasant approached the Chateau in eager haste to say that a 
party of soldiers were coming up the little road which led to- 
wards the house, instead of turning off, as they usually did, 
to the village of Puy de Dome , half a league further down the 
valley. 

Pere Duclos, who assumed absolute authority over the 
household since the old Count had fallen into a state of child- 
like dotage, hastened to provide himself with the writ of ex- 
emption from billet the Directory had conferred on the cha- 
teau — an amende for the terrible misfortunes of the ruined 
"amily — and advanced to meet the party, the leading files of 
iFhich were already in sight. 

Nothing could less have suggested the lawless depredators 
)f the Republic than the little column that now drew near. 
!'our chasseurs-k-pied led the van, their clothes ragged and 
orn, their shoes actually in ribbons; one had his arm in "a 
ling, and another carried his shako on his back, as his head 
ms bound up in a handkerchief, whose blood-stained folds 
howed the marks of a severe sabre-cut. Behind them came 
. litter, or, rather, a cart with a canvass awning, in which 
lythe wounded body of their officer; the rear consisting of 
bout fourteen others, under the command of a sergeant. 

They halted and formed as the old Pore approached them, 
nd the sergeant, stepping to the front, carried his hand to 
lis cap in military salute ; and then, without waiting for the 
iriest to speak, he began a very civil, almost an humble, 
p6logy , for the liberty of their intrusion. 

"We are," said he, " an invalid party , en ro2//c for Paris, 
nth. an officer who was*severely wounded at the bridge of 
iodi." And here he lowered his voice to a whisper: "The 
lor lieutenant's case being hopeless, and\v\ft co\iis\aiw\.'m^ 
bis prayer — being to see his mother \)eioTe \v^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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are pashing on for her Chateau, which is near St. Jean dc 
Luc, I hear." 

Perhaps the mention of the word Chateau — the claim of 
one whose rank was even thus vaguely hinted at — had nearly 
an equal influence on the Pcre with the duties of humanity. 
Certain is it he laid less stress than he might have done on the 
writ of exemption, and blandly said that the out-offices of the 
Chateau should be at their disposal for the night ; apologising 
if late events had not left its inhabitants in better circum- 
stances to succour the unfortunate. 

"We ast very little, Pcre," said the sergeant, respect- 
fully — "some straw to sleep on, some rye-bread and a little 
water for supper; and to-morrow, ere sunrise, you shall see 
the last of us." 

The humility of the request, rendered even more humble 
by the manner in which it was conveyed, did not fail to strike 
the Pcre Duclos, who began to wonder what reverses had 
overtaken the "Blues" (the name the Republicans were 
called), that they were become thus civil and respectful ; nor 
could he be brought to believe the account the sergeant gave 
of a glorious victory at the Ada , nor credit a syllable of the 
bulletin which, in letters half-a-foot long, proclaimed the 
splendid achievement. 

A little pavilion in the garden was devoted to the reception 
of the wounded lieutenant, and the soldiers bivouacked in the 
farm-buildings, and some even in the open air, for it was the 
vintage-time , and the weather delightful. There was nothing 
of outrage or disturbance committed by the men ; not even 
any unusual noise disturbed the peaceful quiet of the old 
Chateau; and, except that a lamp burned all night in the 
garden-pavilion , nothing denoted the presence of strangers. 

Before day broke the men were mustered in the court of 

the Chateau; and the sergeant, having seen that his party 

were all regularly equipped for the march, demanded to speak 

s few words to the Pore Duclos. The Pere, who was from his 

window watcbiDg these signs of appToacYiViv^ <5Le^ax\.MT^ V^ 

^ome anxiety, hastily descended on \ieaim^\3[vft^^a^^^^»« 
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"We are about to march, reverend father," said the ser- 
geant, saluting, "all of us, save one — our poor lieutenant ; 
his next billet will be for another, and, we hope, a better 
place." 

"Is he dead?" asked the Pere, eagerly. 

"Not yet, father; but the event cannot now be far off. 
He raved all through the night, and this morning the fever 
has left him, but without strength, and evidently going fast. 
To take him along with us would be inhuman, were it even 
possible — to delay would be against my orders ; so that no- 
thing else is to be done than leave him among those who would 
be kind to his last hours, and minister to the wants of a 
death-bed." 

The Pere, albeit very far from gratified by his charge, 
promised to do all in his power; and the sergeant, having 
commanded a "present arms " to the ChMeau, wheeled right- 
about and departed. 

For some days the prediction of the sergeant seemed to 
threaten its accomplishment at every hour. The sick man, 
reduced to the very lowest stage of debility, appeared at 
moments as if struggling for a last breath ; but by degrees 
these paroxysms grew less frequent and less violent : he slept, 
too, at intervals, and awoke seemingly refreshed; and thus 
between the benefits derived from tranquillity and rest, a 
mild and genial air, and his own youth, his recovery became 
at length assured, accompanied, however, by a degree of 
feebleness that made the least effort impossible, and even the 
utterance of a few words a matter of great pain and difficulty. 

If, during the most sad and distressing periods of the sick 
bed, the Pere indirectly endeavoured to inspire Alfred's 
mind with a horror of a soldier's life — depicting, by the 
force of the terrible example before him, the wretchedness 
of one- who fell a victim to its ambition — so did he take 
especial care, as convalescence began to dawn, to forbid the 
youth from ever approaching the pavilion, or holding any 
intercourse with its occupant. That paxt oi \Xv^ ^«5\«5v ^^^^ 
strictly interdicted to him , and the very men^oxi <ii^'Sfc\\e^^«'- 
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nant at last forbidden, or only alluded to when invoking a 
Christian blessing upon enemies. 

In this way matters continued till the end of autumn, when 
the Pere, who had long been anxiously awaiting the hour 
when the sick man should take his leave, had one morning 
set oiF for the town to make arrangements for his departure, 
and order post-horses to be ready on the following day. 

It was a calm and mellow day of autumn , and Alfred, who 
had at first determined to set out on a fishing excursion, 
without any reason, changed his mind, and sauntered into 
the garden. Loitering listlessly for some time, from walk 
to walk, he was at length returning to the Chateau, when he 
beheld, seated under the shade of a walnut- tree, a young 
man, whose pale and languid look at once bespoke tiie in- 
valid, even had not the fact been proclaimed by his dress, 
the uniform of a " Lander rouge, ' ' 

Mindful of the Father's precept, and fully impressed with 
an obedience never violated, the youth was turning hastily 
away, when the wounded man slowly arose from his seat, 
and removing his cap, made a salute of deep and most re- 
spectful meaning. 

Alfred returned it, and stood irresolute. The eyes of 
the sick man, full of an expression of mild and thankful 
beaming, were on him. What should he do? to retire without 
speaking would be a rudeness, even a cruelty : beside, what 
possible harm could there be in a few words of friendly greet- 
ing with one so long their guest? Ere he could resolve the 
point, the wounded officer was slowly advancing towards 
him,. still imcovered, and in an attitude betokening a most 
respectful gratitude. 

"I pray you will permit me, Mons. le Comte," said he, 
" to express my heartfelt thanks for the hospitality and kind- 
ness of your treatment. I feared that I should leave this 
without the occasion of saying how grateful I feel for the rem- 
nant of life your care has been the means of preserving." 
Al^ed tried to answer : but a dread oi\jift ^ao\i^^^\vR& *svd 
Jts consequences f and a strange sense oi Sbto^^Jacra. i^x ^^ 
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stranger, whose manner and appearance had deeply impressed 
him , made him silent. 

"I see," said the lieutenant smiling, "that you are indis- 
posed to receive an acknowledgment for what you set such 
small store by — a kindness to a mere * soldier of the Republic ;' 
but when you wear a sword yourself, Mons. le Comte , as you 
will doubtless one of these days — " 

"No," said Alfred, hastily interrupting him, "never! I 
shall never wear one." 

* ' How , never ! What can you mean ? ' ' 

" That I shall never be a soldier," said Alfred. "I am to 
be a priest." 

"A priest! You, Mons. le Comte de Vitrj-, of the best 
blood of Auvergne — you, a monk!" 

" I did not say a monk ," said Alfred, proudly ; " there are 
other ranks among churchmen. I have heard tell of Prince- 
bishops and Cardinals." 

"And if one were to begin life at the age they usually take 
leave of it , such a career might not be held so cheaply ; but 
for a young man of good birth and blood, with a heart to feel 
proudly, and a hand to wield a weapon — no, no, this were 
a shame not to be thought of." 

Stung alike by the severity of the sarcasm , and animated 
by the old spirit of the Pere's teaching, Alfred hastily an- 
swered: — 

"And if men of rank and station no longer carry arms as 
their forefathers did, with whom lies the blame? Why do they 
now bend to adopt a path that in former days was only trodden 
by the weak-hearted and the timid? Because they would not 
draw the sword in a cause they abhor, and for a faction they 
despised; neither would they shed their blood to assure the 
triumph of a rabble." 

"Nor would I," interposed the lieutenant, while a slight 
flush coloured his cheek. " The cause in which I perilled life 
was that of France, my country. You may safely trust , that 
the nation capable of such conquests 'w\\\.ne\\ket\i^^^^^R.^^ 
^^ bad rulers, nor dishonoured by covrai^^ ou^^."'' 
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' '^I have no faith in Republicans/* said Alfred, scornful 

"Because they were not bom to a title , perhaps ! But 
you know how many of those who now carry victory ir 
foreign lands belong to this same class that includes all yc 
sympathy? — ^prouder, far prouder, that they sustain the hone 
of France against her enemies than that they carry the blaz 
of a marquis or the coronet of a duke on their escutcheo 
You look incredulous ! Nay , I speak no more than what I w 
know:. for instance, the humble lieutenant who now address 
you can claim rank as high and ancient as your own. Y 
have heard of the Liancourts? " 

"Le Due deLiancourt?" 

"Yes; I am, or rather I was, the Due de Liancourl 
said the lieutenant, with an almost imperceptible strugg] 
my present rank is Sous-Lieutenant of the Third Lance: 
Now listen to me calmly for a few moments, and I hope 
show you, that in a country where a dreadful social earl 
quake has uprooted every foundation of rank, and strew 
the ground with the ruins of every thing like prescription , 
is nobler and better to show that nobility could enter the lis 
unaided by its prestige, and win the palm, among those w' 
. vainly boasted themselves better and braver. This we ha 
. done, not by assuming the monk's cowl and the friar's coi 
but by carrying the knapsack and the musket ; not by shirki: 
the struggle, but by confronting it. Where is the taunt n( 
against the nobility of France? whose names figure oftenc 
in the lists of killed and wounded? whose lot is it most fi 
quently to mount first to the assault or the breach? No, r 
take to the alb and the surplice if your..vocation prompt 
but do not assume to say that no other road is open to 
Frenchman because his heart is warmed by noble blood." 

K Alfred was at first shocked by hearing assertions so o 

posed to all the precepts of his venerated tutor, he was so< 

ashamed of offering opposition to one so far more capal: 

than himself of forming a just judgment on the questic 

while be felt, inwardly , the ineqviaWtY ^^ ^^ caxvs^ ioT ^Vci 

he would do battle agsdnst — ttvat ^VotvoM^ ot^^ Xscvjoxsv^ 



one oi which the young officer assumed the <diBmpion- 
ship. 

Besides, De Liancourt's history was his own ; he had been 
bred up with convictions precisely like his, and might, had he 
followed out the path intended for him, been a priest at the 
very hour that he led a charge at Lodi. 

"I was saved by an accident," said he. "In the march of 
Berth ault's division through Chalons, a little drummer-boy 
fell off a waggon when asleep , and was wounded by a wheel 
passing over him: they brought him to our chateau, where 
we nursed and tended him till he grew well. The Cur^, 
wishing to snatch him as a brand saved from the burning, 
adopted him, and made him an acolyte; and so he remained 
till one Sunday morning, when the ^ Chasseurs ^s^ marched 
through the town during mass. Pierre stole out to see the 
soldiers ; he heard a march he had often listened to before ; 
he saw the little drummers stepping out gaily in front; worse, 
too, they saw him, and one called out to his comrades, 
' Regards dene le PrSfre ; ce petit drole id — c'ett un PrStre,* 

^^^Du tout,^ cried he; tearing off his white robe, and 
throwing it behind him, 'Je stds tambour eomme toi,^ and 
snatching the drum, he beat his ^Ran tap-plan^ so vigorously 
and so well, that the drum-major patted him on the head and 
cheek, and away marched Pierre at the head of the troop, 
leaving Chalons, and Cur^, and all behind him, without a 
thought or a pang. 

"I saw it all from the window of the church ; and suddenly, 
as my eyes turned from the grand spectacle of the moving 
column, with its banners ilying and bayonets glistening, to 
the dim, half-lighted aisles of the old church, with smoky 
tapers burning faintly , amid which an old decrepid priest was 
moving slowly, a voice within me cried, — 'Better a tambour j 
than this 1 ' I stole out, and reached the street just as the last 
files were passing: I mingled with the crowd that followed, 
my heart beating time to the quick march. I tracked them out 

ol the town, furtiier and further, till we xeiicYie^^iJtkfe^"^^ o^^^ 
counfy;^. 

Horace Tempfeton. V 
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"'Will you not come back, Pierre?' said I, pulling 
by the sleeve, as, at last, I reached the leading files, t< 
the little fellow marched, proud as the tambour-major. 

"*/ go back, and the regiment marching againsi 
enemy I * exclaimed he , indignantly ; and a roar of lau] 
and applause from the soldiers greeted his words. 

"*Nor I either!' cried I. And thus I became a so] 
never to regret the day I belted on the knapsack. But 
comes the Fere Duclos : I hope he may not be displeas 
your having kept me company. I know well he lovei 
such companionship for his pupil — perhaps he has reaso: 

Alfred did not wait for the priest's arrival, but d 
from the spot and hastened to his room, where, boltinj 
door, he threw himself upon his bed and wept biti 
Who knows if these tears decided not all his path in life? 

That same evening the lieutenant left the chateau ; a 
about two months after came a letter, expressing his grat 
for all the kindness of his host, and withal a present of i 
and a chasseur's accoutrement for Alfred. They were 
handsome and costly, and he was never weary of trying 
on his shoulder and looking how they became him ; whe: 
examining one of the pockets for the twentieth time , h( 
covered a folded paper: he opened it, and found it wi 
appointment for a cadet in the military school of St. 
Alfred de Vitry was written in pencil where the name si 
be inscribed, but very faintly, and so that it required j 
looking to detect the letters. It was enough, however 
him who read the words: he packed up a little pare 
clothes, and, with a few francs in his pocket, hesetou 
night for Chalons , where he took the maUe, The third 
when he was tracked by the Pcre, he was already euro] 
cadet, and not all the interest in France could have rem 
him against his consent. 

I will not dwell on a career which was in no respect < 

rent from that of hundreds of others. Alfred joined the 

J a the second Italian campaign — v^aa i^atV Cii\>^%^^\x! ^ d?'* 

at Marengo — was wounded at Astern, axi^ ^\\sKs?j \ 
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panied the Emperor in his terrible inarch to Moscow. He saw 
more service than his promotion seemed to imply, however; 
for, after Leipsic, Dresden, Bautzen, he was carried on a 
litter, with some other dying comrades , into a little village of 
Alsace — a lieutenant of hussars , nothing more. 

An hospital, hastily constructed of planks', had been 
fitted up outside the village — there were many such, on the 
road between Strasbourg and Nancy; and here poor Alfred 
lay, with many more, their sad fate rendered still sadder by 
the daily tidings, which told them that the cause for which 
they had shed their blood was hourly becoming more hope- 
less. 

The army that never knew defeat now counted nothing but 
disasters. Before Alfred had recovered from his wound, the 
allies bivouacked in the Place Carrousel, and Napoleon was 
At Elba I 

When little dreaming that he could take any part in that 
general j.oy by which France , in one of her least-thinking 
Qdoments , welcomed back the Bourbons , Alfred was loitering 
listlessly along one of the quays of Paris, wondering within 
liimself by what process of arithmetic he could multiply seven 
30US — they were all he had — into the price of a supper and a 
bed ; and while his eyes often dwelt with lingering fondness 
on the windows of the rettaurants, they turned, too, with a 
dreadful instinct towards the Seine, whose eddies had closed 
over many a sorrow and crime. 

As he wandered thus, a cry arose for help : an unfortunate 
creature — one whose woes were greater, or whose courage 
to bear them less , than his own — had thrown herself from 
the Pont-Neuf into the river, and her body was seen to rise 
and sink several times in the current of the rapid stream. It 
was from no prompting of humanity — it was something like a 
mere instinct, and no more — mayhap, too, his recklessness 
of life had some share in the act; — whatever the reason, he 
sprung into the river, and, after a long and vigorous struggle, 
be brought her oat aJive; and then, ioTCAiv^ \}Kto\x^ ^^ 
rowd that welcomed him, he drew \ii8 miaetaXA^ mv!\ ^iv^'^\^^^ 
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hat over his eyes. He continued his road — Heaven knows 
he had little purpose or object to warrant the persistence ! 

He had not gone far when a number of voices were heard 
behind him, calling out, — 

"That is he! — there he is! " and at the same instant an 
officer rode up beside him, and, saluting him politely, said 
that her royal highness the Duchess of Berri desired to speak 
to him ; — her carriage was just by. 

Alfred was in that humour when, so indifferent is ever)' 
object in life, that he would have turned at the bidding of the 
humblest gamin of the streets ; and, wet and weary, he stood 
beside the door of the splendid equipage. 

"It was thou that saved the woman?" said the Duchess, 
addressing him, and using the conventional "Du," as sui- 
table to his mean appearance. 

"Madame," said Alfred, removing his tattered hat, "I am a 
gentleman ! These rags were once — the uniform of the Guard." 

"My God! — my cousin!" cried a voice beside the 
Duchess; and, at the same instant, a young girl held out her 
hands towards him , and exclaimed, — 

"Knowest thou not me, Alfred? I am Alice — Alice de 
Vitry — thy cousin and thy sister ! " 

It would little interest you to dwell on the steps that fol- 
lowed, and which, in a few weeks, made of a wretched out- 
cast — without a home or a meal — an officer of the Guard du 
Corps ^ with the order of St. Louis at his breast. 

Time sped on, and his promotion with it; and at length 
his Majesty, graciously desiring to see the old nobility resume 
their place and grade, consented to the union of Alfred with 
his cousin. There was no violent love on either side, but 
there was sincere esteem and devoted friendship ; and if they 
neither of them felt that degree of attachment which becomes 
a passion , they regarded each other with true affection. 

Alice was a devoted Royalist: all that she had suffered for 
the cause had endeared it to her; and she could forgive, but 
not forget, that her future liUBbaudVv^t^ ^^^>kv.%\:\<2v<2v^ ^wi \X\ft 
Usurper, 



Alfred was what every one, and with reason , called a most 

^rtunate fellow: a colonel at twenty-eight — a promotion 

Jf^ that, under the Empire, nothing but the most distinguished 

services could have gained — and yet he was far from happy. 

He remembered with higher enthusiasm his first grade of 

''corporal," won at Aspem, and his epaulettes that he gained 

at Wilna. His soldiering had been learned in another school 

than in the parade-ground at Versailles , or the avenue of the 

Champs Elys^es. 

"Come, man ami!" said Alice, gaily, to him one morn- 
ing, about ten days before the time appointed for their mar- 
riage; "thou art about to have some occasion for thy long- 
rusting sword : the Usurper has landed at Cannes." 

" The Emperor at Cannes ! " 

" The Emperor , if thou wilt — but without an Empire. ' ' 

"No matter. Is he without an army? " said Alfred. 

"Alone — with some half-dozen followers, at most. Ney 
has received . orders to march against him, and thou art to 
command a brigade." 

"This is good news I" said Alfred; for the very name of 
war had set his heart a-throbbing; and as he issued forth into 
the streets , the stirring sounds of excitement and rapid mo- 
tion of troops increased his ardour. 

Wondering groups were gathered in everj- street, some, 
discussing the intelligence, others, reading the great placards, 
which, in letters of portentous size, announced that "the 
Monster" had once more polluted by his presence the soil of 
France. 

WTiatever the enthusiasm of the old Royalists to the Bour- 
bon cause, there seemed an activity and determination on the 
part of the Buonapartists who had taken service with the King 
to exhibit their loyalty to the new sovereign; and Ney rode 
from one quarter of Paris to the other, with a cockade of 
most conspicuous size, followed by a staff equally remarkable. 

That same day Alfred left Paris for Lyons , where his re- 
giment lay, with orders to move to tYie 80\]l\\v, \^^' ^Oi^vj,^^ 
marches, and arrest the advance of the smaW \v^^V3 ^Vv?tv 
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formed the band of the mvader. It was Alice herself fastened 
the knot of white ribbon in his shako , and bade him adieu 
with a fondness of affection he had never witnessed before. 

From Paris to Lyons, and to Grenoble, Alfred hastened 
■with promptitude. AtLesseim, at last, he halted for orders. 

ifis position was a small village, three leagues in advance 
of Lesseim, called Dulaure, where, at nightfall on the 18th 
of March, Alfred arrived with two companies of his regiment, 
his orders being to reconnoitre the valley towards Lesseim, 
and report if the enemy should present himself in that quarter. 

After an anxious night on the alert, Alfred lay down to 
sleep towards morning, when he was awoke by the sharp re- 
port of a musket , followed immediately after by the roll of the 
drum and the call for the guard to "turn out." He rushed 
out, and hastened towards the advanced picket. All was in 
confusion: some were in retreat; others stood at a distance 
from their post, looking intently towards it; and at the picket 
itself were others, again, with piled arms, standing in a close 
group. What could this mean? Alfred called out, but no 
answer was returned. The men stared in stupid amazement, 
and each seemed waiting for the other to reply. 

** Where is your officer?" cried De Vitry, in an angry 
voice. 

" He is here ! " said a pale , calm-featured man , who , but- 
toned up in a grey surtout, and with a low chapeau on his head, 
advanced towards him. 

"You the officer!" replied Alfred, angrily: "you are not 
of our regiment, Sir." 

"Pardon me, Colonel," rejoined the other; "I led the 
twenty-second at Rovigo, and they were with me at Wagram." 

^^ Grand Dieu!*^ said Alfred, trembling; "who are you, 
then?" 

" Your Emperor, Colonel de Vitry ! " 

Alfred stepped back at the words. The order to arrest and 

make him prisoner was almost on his lips. He turned towards 

his men, who instinctively had Teaxroied \Jtv^vc ^w:t£va^Svft\!L\ Vm 

Jiead was maddened by the coiiA\ct.Nn^\XL\V\ V\^ ^^'i-sv \xMrw 
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again towards Napoleon — the struggle was over — he knelt 
and presented his sword. 

" Take mine in exchange, General de Vitry ," said the Em- 
peror ; " I know you will wear it with honour.'* 

And thus , in a moment, was all forgotten — plighted love 
and sworn faith — for who could resist the Emperor? 

The story is now soon told. Waterloo came, and once 
more the day of defeat descended, never to dawn upon an- 
other victory. Alfred, rejected and scorned, lived years in 
poverty and obscurity. When the fortunes of the Revolution 
brought up once more the old soldiers of the Empire, he 
fought at the Quai Voltaire and was wounded severely. The 
Three Days over, he was appointed to a sous-lieutenancy in 
the dragoons. He is now chef-(Vescadron, the last of his race, 
weary of a world whose vicissitudes have crushed his hopes 
and made him broken-hearted. 

The relator of this tale was Alfred de Vitry himself, who, 
under the name of his maternal grandfather, St. Amand, served 
in the second regiment of Carabiniers. 

CHAPTER V. 

12 o'clock, Tuesday night, 
May 31st, 184—. 

" Que bella cosa" to be a king I -Here am I now , returned 
from Neuilly , whither I dreaded so much to venture , actually 
enchanted with* the admirable manner of his Majesty Louis 
Philippe, adding one more to the long list of those who, begin- 
ning with Madame the Genlis and Johnson, have delighted to 
extol the qualities whose pleasing properties have been ex- 
pended on themselves. 

There is, however, something wonderfully interesting in 
the picture oif a royal family living en bourgeois — a King sitting 
with his spectacles on his forehead and his newspaper on his 
knee^ playfully alluding to observations w\vo»^ i^iJSaK^ V^ ^wsfe 
can demonstrate; a Queen busily engaged &m\^ ^^ \«\^ ^*^ 



the work-table, around which Princesses of every European [ 
royalty are seated, gaily chatting over their embroidery, or | 
listening while an amusing book is read out by a husband or a 
brother: even an American would be struck by such a view of 
monarchy. 

The Due de Nemours is the least prepossessing of the 
princes; his deafness, too, assists the impression of his cold- 
ness and austerity: while the too-studied courtesy of the 
Prince de Joinville towards Englishmen is the reverse of an 
amicable demonstration. 

I could not help feeling surprised at the freedom with which 
his Majesty canvassed our leading political characters ; for his 
intimate acquaintance with them all, I was well prepared. 
One remark he made worth remembering, — "The Duke of 
Wellington should always be your Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
no matter wliat the changes of party. It is not that his great 
opportunities ofknowingtheContinent, assisted by his unques- 
tionable ability , alone distinguish him , but that his name and 
the weight of his opinion on any disputed question exert a 
greater influence than any other man's over the various so- 
vereignties of Europe. After the Emperor himself, he was 
the greatest- actor in the grand drama of the early part of the 
century; he made himself conspicuous in every council, even 
less by the accuracy of his views than by their unerring , un- 
swerving rectitude. The desperate struggle in which he had 
taken part had left no traces of ungenerous feeling or animo- 
sity behind , and the pride of conquest had never disturbed 
the equanimity of the negotiator." 

Wliat other statesman in England had dared to ratify the 
Belgian revolution, and, by his simple acknowledgment, place 
the fact beyond appeal? It is with statesmen as with soldiers ; 
the men who have been conversant with great events maintain 
the prestige of their ascendancy over all who "never smelt 
powder; " and Mettemich wields much of his great influence 
on such a tenure. 
Apropos of Mettemich ; the King loVd a. \x?J\\. oi VvW ^kich 
I have not heard before. In one oi tVosemaw^ ^Vqt\k>j \fi.\Kt- 
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views -which took place between him and the Emperor, Napo- 
leon, irritated at the tone of freedom assumed by the Austrian 
envoy, endeavoured by an artifice to recall him to what he 
deemed a recollection of their relative stations, and then, as 
it were, inadvertently let fall his hat for the Prince to take it 
up; instead of which Mettemich moved back and bowed, 
leaving the Emperor to lift it from the ground himself. 

Napoleon , it would seem , was ever on the watch to detect 
and punish the slightest infraction of that respect which '* doth 
hedge a king," even in cases when the offender had nothing 
further from his mind than the intention to transgress: a 
rather absurd illustration was mentioned by the King. The 
Emperor was one day seeking for a book in the library at Mal- 
maison, and at last discovered it on a shelf somewhat above 
his reach. Marshal Moncey, one of the tallest men in thi^ 
army, who was present, immediately stepped forward, saying, 
**Permettez, Sire. Je suis plus grand que votre Majeste!" 
'*Vou8 voulez dire plus long, Mar^chal," said the Emperor, 
with a frown that made the reproof actually a severity. 

From the tone of his Majesty's observations on our nobi- 
lity, and the security such an order necessarily creates, I 
thought I could mark a degree of regret at the extinction of 
the class in France. How natural such a feeling! For how, 
after all, can a monarchy long subsist with such a long interval 
between the crown and the people? The gradations of rank 
are the best guarantees against any assault on its privileges ; 
a House of Lords is the best floating breakwater against the 
storms of a people in revolt. 

With a marked condescension, his Majesty inquired after 
my health and the object of my journey; and when I men- 
tioned Naples, hastily remarked, **Ah, well! I can promise 
you a very agreeable house to pass your evenings in : we are 
going to send Favancourt there as envoy, and Madame la 
Comtesse is your countrywoman. This, however, is a secret 
which even Favancourt himself is ignorant of.'' 

I am not casuist enough to say i{ tYv\a m\ATsv"a.>L\ws. qS. "^^ 
Kingia binding on me as to secrecy *, but, ipo^iiJoVj , \Tka^^TvfiN. 
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risk the point, as I shall not be likely to see Favancourt or 
Madame de Favancourt before I start to-morrow. 

I am already impatient for the hour to go ; I want to be 
away — afar — from the gorgeous glitter of this splendid 
capital. Something nigh to misanthropy creeps over me at 
the sight of pleasures in which I am no more to take a part, 
and I would not that a feeling thus ungenerous should be my 
travelling companion. I do not experience the inordinate 
love of life which, we are told, ever accompanies my malady. 
If I have a wish to live , it is to frame a different kind of exist- 
ence from what I have hitherto followed, and I believe most 
sick people's love of life is the desire of dwelling longer amid 
the pursuits they have followed. And now for the map, to 
see how I may trace a route , and see — shame that I must say 
so! — fewest of my countrymen. Well, then, from Stras- 
bourg to Fribourg, and through the Hollen-Thal. So far, 
so good ! This is all new to me. Thence to Munich, or direct 
to Inspruck, as I may decide later on. This, at least, avoids 
Switzerland, and all its radicalism and roguery, not to speak 
of the "Perkinses," who are "out" by this time, touring it to 
Lausanne and Chamouni. 

What a tremendous noise a carriage makes coming through 
these portes-cochires ! Truly, the luxury is heavily paid for by 
all the inhabitants of a house. Is that a tap at my door? 

* * « « 

A few lines before I lie down to sleep I It is already day- 
break. What would poor Dr. S — say if he knew I had been 
sitting up to this hour, and at a, petit souper too, with some 
half-dozen of the wealthiest people in Paris , not to speak of 
the prettiest? Madame de F — would take no refusal, how- 
ever, and averred she had made the party expressly forme; 
that V — H — had declined another engagement to come; 
and, in fact — no matter what little flatteries — I went; and 
here I am, with my cheek flushed and my head on fire, my 
brain whirling with mad excitement, YaM^V^x ^^^TXTv^Vk-^ln 
mjr ears, and all the exaltation \ieiee\s^\^o, ^:rvxiKfiCL%-«^<st 
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whfle others sip champagne, is yet the only one whose faculties 
are intoxicated. 

What a brilliant scene in a Comedy would that little supper 
have been, just as it really was ; scenery, decorations, people 
all unchanged! the dimly lighted boudoir, where all the 
luxury of modem requirement was seen through a chiaros- 
curo, that made it seem half unreal; and then, the splendid 
brilliancy of the supper-room beyond, where, amid the 
gorgeous display of vaisselle and flowers, shone still more 
brightly the blaze of beauty and the fire of genius. 

How often have I remarked in these little "jousts of the 
table," where each man puts forth his sharpest weapons of wit 
and pleasantry, that the conqueror, like an Ivanhoe, is an 
unknown knight, and with a blank shield. 

So was it, I remember once, where we had a sprinkling of 
every class of celebrity, from the Chamber of Deputies to the 
Theatre Fran9ais ; and yet the heart of all was taken by a 
young Spaniard, whom nobody seemed to know whence or 
how he came, — a handsome, dark-eyed fellow, with a short 
upper lip that seemed alive with energy, combining in his 
nature the stern dignity of the Castilian and the hot blood of 
Andalusia. It was the Marquis de Braban9on brought him, 
presenting him to the lady of the house in a half whisper. 

There are men it would be utter ruin to place in positions 
of stmd and tranquil respectability , and yet who make great 
names. They are bom to be adventurers. I remained the 
last, on purpose to hear who he was, feeling no common 
curiosity, even though — as so often happens — the name, 
when heard, conveys nothing to the ear, and leaves as little 
for the memory. 

I could not avoid remarking that he bore , in the mild and 
thoughtful character of his brow , a strong resemblance to the 
portraits of Claverhouse. 

** Alike in more than loDks ," said t\ie\ios\,e%%\ '•^''Oae^Vv^^ 
manjr traits in common, and show t\iall\ie^TO\x^\^\w^^^^^^'^ 
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as closely studied, must have fallen from the pocket of the 
traveller. 

Jules sat down to inspect it, and found to his surprise it was 
a species of memorandum on the subject of the educationary 
establishments of France, with much statistic detail, and 
a great amount of information, evidently the result of con- 
siderable labour and research. There were many points , of 
course, perfectly new to him, but there were others with 
which he was well acquainted, and some on which he was so 
well informed as to be able to detect mistakes and fallacies in 
the memorandum. Conning the theme over, he reached a 
little way-side inn, and inquiring who the traveller was that 
passed, he heard, to his surprise, it was the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

When Jules reached Paris, it was about a fortnight before 
the opening of the Chambers , and the newspapers were all in 
full cry discussing the various systems of education, and with 
every variety of opinion pronouncing for and against the sup- 
posed views of the Government. Most men, in his situation, 
would have sought out the Minister's residence, and, re- 
storing to him the lost paper, retired well satisfied with a very 
modest recompense for a service that cost so little. 

Not so Jules ; he established himself in a cheap comer of 
the Pays Latin, and spent his days conning over the various 
journals of Paris, until, by dint of acute study andpenetra- 
on, he had possessed himself of every shade and hue of 
political opinion professed by each. At last he discovered 
that the "Siecle" was the most decidedly obnoxious to the 
Government, and the "Moniteur" most favourable to the 
newly projected system. To each he sent an article : in one, 
setting forth a dim , but suggestive idea , of what the Minister 
might possibly attempt , with a terrific denunciation annexed 
to it; in the other, a half defence of the plan, supported by 
statistic detail, and based on the Information of the manu- 
script. 
These iwopapers both appeared, aa«Lsaer\!\OTL««!AT^Y^\\vdftTv 
^nd 8o did the polemic continue iox a\iONe «b7?^^, Yas?c^%*aYsv 
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each day in interest, and gradually swelling in the number of 
the facts adduced , and the reasons for which the opinion was 
entertained. Considerable interest was created to know the 
writer, but although he was then dining each day, and that 
his only meal, for four sous in the "lie St. Louis," he pre- 
served his vMognito unbroken, and never divulged to any one 
his secret. At last came an announcement in the "Siecle," at 
the dose of one of the articles, that on the next day would 
appear a full disclosure of the whole government measure, 
with the mechanism by which its views were to be strengthen- 
ed, and the whole plan of conception on which it was 
based. That same evening a young man, pale, and sickly 
looking, stood at the porto-cocA^rs of a splendid mansion in 
the Rue St. George , and asked to see the owner. The rude 
repulse of the porter did not abash him, nor did the insolent 
g^lance bestowed on his ragged shoes and threadbare coat cost 
him a pang of displeasure : he felt that he could bide his time, 
for it would come at last. 

"His Excellency is at the Council ! '* at last said the porter, 
somewhat moved by a pertinacity that had nothing of rude- 
ness in it. 

With a calm resolve he sat down on a stone bench , and fell 
a-thinking to himself. It was full three hours later when the 
Minister's carriage rolled in, and theMinister, hastily descend- 
ing, proceeded to mount the stairs. 

"One word, your Excellency," cried Jules, in a voice 
collected and firm , but still of an almost imploring sound. 

"Not now — at another time," said the Minister, as he 
took some papers from his secretary. 

"But one word. Sir — I crave no more," repeated Jules. 

" See to that man, Delpierre," said the Minister to his se- 
cretary; but Jules, passing hastily forward, came close to the 
Minister, and whispered in his ear, "J/, le Ministrey je suis 
Octave t^^ the name under which the "Siecle" articles ap- 
peared. A few words followed, and Jules was ordered to 
foUow the Minister to bis cabinet. The artidfe o^ XJo^fe ^'^ ^\fcO^^'''' 
d/d appear the next day, but miserably Vxi^i!^^\^\iV\\v^wss&»^'^ 
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ability; and 8o false in fact, that the refutation was over' 
-whelming. The "Moniteur" had a complete triumph, only 
to be exceeded by that of the Minister's own in the Chamber. 
The Council of Ministers was in ecstasy , and Jules de Rus- 
signy, who arrived in Paris by the mail from Orleans — for 
thither he was despatched, to make a more suitable entry inta 
the great world — was installed as a clerk in the office of the 
Finance Minister, with very reasonable hopes of future ad- 
vancement. Such was the fortune of him who was one, and, 
I repeat it , the pleasantest of our convives. 

This is the age of smart men — not of high intelligences. 
The race is not for the thoroughbred, but the clever hackney, 
always "ready for his work,*' and if seldom pre-eminent, 
never a dead failure. 

Ofmy own brief experience, all the first-rate men, without 
exception, have broke down. All the moderates — the " clever 
fellows" — have carried the day. Now I could pick out from, 
my contemporaries, at school and university, some half-dozen 
brilliant, really great capacities, quite lost — some, ship- 
- wrecked on the first venture in life — some , disheartened and 
disgusted, have retired early from the contest, to live unheard 
of and die broken-hearted. But the smart men ! What crowds 
of them come before my mind in high employ — some at home, 
some abroad , some waxing rich by tens of thousands , some 
running high up the ambitious road of honours and titles! 
There is something in inordinate self-esteem that buoys up 
this kind of man. It is the only enthusiasm he is capable of 
feeling — but it serves as well as the "real article." 

For the mere adventurer, the man of ready wit and a fear- 
less temperament, politics offer the best road to fortune. The 
abilities that would have secured a mere mediocrity of position 
in some profession will here win their way upwards. The de- 
sultory character of reading and acquirements , so fatal to men 
chained to a single pursuit, is eminently favourable to him 
who must talk about every thing, with, at least, the appear- 
ane'e ofknowledge ; while the very scotitVia^^a o^>kvs ^\«>t<i. «»i\%- 
^ests a recklessness that has great aucc^a^ vTv^^N«aA^» 
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In England we have but one high road to eminence — Par- 
liament. Literature , whose rewards are so great in France, " 
with us only leads to intimacy with the "Trade" and a name 
w "the Row." It is true , Parliamentary reputation is of slow 
growth , and dependent on many circumstances totally remote 
&om the capacity and attainments of him who seeks it. Are 
you the son of a great name in the Lords , the representative 
of an immense estate, or of great commercial wealth? are you 
^igb. in the esteem of Com men or Cotton men? are you a 
^agnate of Railroads, or is your word law in the City? then 
yoiir way is open and your path easy. Without these , or some 
^Ue of them, you must be a segment of some leading man^s 
party. 

My own little experience of Parliament — about the very 
'^liefest any man can recall — presents little pleasurable in the 
**^trospect. Lord Colljrton was one of my Christchurch ac- 
quaintances, and at his invitation I spent the autumn of 18 — 
^t his father, the Duke of Wrexington's. 

The house was full of company, and, like an English 
House in such circumstances , the most delightful sijotir ima- 
^nable. Every second day or so brought a relay of new 
Arrivals , either from town or some other country-house full of 
the smaU-talk of the last visit, — all that strange but most 
^musing farrago which we designate by the humble title of 
"gossip," but which, so far as I can judge, is worth ten 
thousand times more than the boasted causerie of France, and 
the perpetual effort at smartness so much aimed at by our 
polite neighbours. 

The guests were numerous, and presented specimens of 
almost every peculiarity observable in Englishmen of a certain 
olass. We had great lords and high court functionaries , deep 
in the mysteries of Buckingham House and Windsor; a 
sprinkling of distinguished foreigners ; ministers , and secre- 
taries of embassy; some parliamentary leaders, men great on 
the Treasury benches or strong on the Opposition. Beauties 
there were too^ past, present, and some, comvTv^\ ^^l^a ^^jt^Si 
of the notorieties of fashion , and the Vast mTvuer oi>(jRfe\>^^^ •. 

Horace Tempfeton. \ 
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with — let me not forget him — a Quarterly Reviewer. This 
last gentleman came with the Marquis of Deepdene, and was^ 
with the exception of a certain pertinacity of manner , a very 
agreeable person. 

Although previously unknown to the host, he had come 
down "speciar* under the protection of his friend Lord Deep- 
dene , hoping to secure his grace's interest in the borough of 
Collyton , at that time vacant. He was a man of very high 
attainments, had been an optime at Cambridge, was a dis- 
tinguished essayist, and his party had conceived the very 
greatest expectations of his success in Parliament. Of the 
world, or at least that portion of it that moves upon Tournay 
carpets , amid Vandykes and Velasquez , with sideboards of 
gold and lamps' of silver, he had not seen much, and learned 
still less; and it was plain to see that, in the confidence of his 
own strong head, he was proof against either the seductions 
of fashion or the sneers of those who might attempt to criticise 
his breeding. 

Before he was twenty-four hours in the house he had cor- 
rected his grace in an historical statement, caught up the B — 
ofD-^ inablunder of prosody, detected a sapphire in Lady 
Dollington's suite of yellow diamonds, and exposed an error 
of Lord Sloperton's in his pedigree af Brown Menelaus. It is 
needless to say he was almost universally detested, for of 
those he had suffered to pass free, none knew how soon his 
own time might arrive. His patron was miserable; he saw 
nothing but failure where he looked for triumph.. The very 
acquirements he had built upon for success were beeome a 
terror to every one^ and "the odious Mr. Kitely " became a 
proverb. His political opponents chuckled over the "bad 
tone" of such men in general; the stupid ones gloried over 
the fall of a clever man ; and the malignant part of the house- 
hold threw out broad hints that he was a mere adventurer, and 
.they should not wonder if actually — an tishman! Indeed,, 
he had been heard to say "entirely" twice upon the same 
evening in conversation ^* and suapvdoia. bsid almost become a 
certainty ^ 
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It was towards the end of my first week , as I was one day 
dressing for dinner, Lord Colly ton came hastily into my room, 
exclaiming, "By Jove, Templeton! Mr. Kitely has done the 
thing at last, as he would say himself, entirely." 

"How do you mean? what has he done? " 

"You know my father is excessively vain of his landscape- 
gardening, and the prodigious improvements which he has 
made in this same demesne around us. Well, compassiona- 
ting some one whom Kitely was mangling , ''''more suo,^^ in an 
argument, he took that gentleman out for a walk, and, with 
a conscious pride in his own achievements , led him towards 
the Swiss cottage beside the waterfall. Kitely was pleased 
with every thing; the timber is really well grown, and he 
praised it; the view is fine, and he said so. Even of the chdlet 
he condescended a few words of approval, as a feature in the 
scene. The waterfall, however, he would not praise; it might 
foam, and splash, and whirl as it would; in vain it threw its 
tiny spray aloft, and hissed beneath the rocks below ; he never 
wasted even a word upon it. 

"You 'd scarce fan-cy, Mr. Kitely," said my father, whose 
patience was sorely tried ; "you 'd scarce fancy that river you 
see there was only a mill-stream." 

"I 'd scarcely think of calling that mill-stream a river, my 
lord,'* was the reply. 

"Hence the borough of Colljiion is still open, and I have 
come, by his grace's request, to say that if you desire to enter 
Parliament it is very much at your service J ' 

This was my introduction to the House. 

My pariiamentary life was , as I have said , a brief one , but 
not without its triumphs. I was long enough a member to 
have excited the ardent hopes of my friends ,. and make my 
name a thing quoted in the lists of part}'* 

Had I remained, I was to have spoken second to the ad- 
dress on the opening of the new session. There was , I own, 
a most intoxicating sense of pleasure in the first success. The 
moment in which, fatigued and almost overpowered^ I sank 
into a cbair at Bellamy* Sy with some tweiv\y atowxv^^xsvft -, ^<^^' 
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gratulating, praising, flattering, and foretelling, was worth 
living for; and yet, perhaps, in that same instant of triumph 
were sown the seeds of my malady. I was greatly heated ; I 
had excited myself beyond my strength, and spoken for two 
hours — to myself it seemed scarce twenty minutes ; and then, 
with open cravat and vest, I sat in the current of air between 
a door and window, drinking in delicious draughts of iced 
water and flattery. I went home with a slight cough, and 
something strange, like an obstruction to full breathing, in 
my chest. Brodie , who saw me next day, I suppose, guessed 
the whole mischief ; for these men look far a-head, and, like 
sailors , they see storm and hurricane in the cloud not bigger 
than a man's hand. 

I often regret — I shall continue to do, perhaps, still 
oftener — that I did not die in the harness. To quit the field 
for sake of life , and not secure it after all , was paltry policy. 
But what could I do ? a severe and contested election would 
have killed me, and for CoUyton it was impossible I could 
continue to sit. 

Irish politics would seem the rock a-head of every man in 
the House. On the these unhappy questions all are ship- 
wrecked : the Premier loses party — Party loses confidence 
— members displease constituents , and protegis off*end their 
patrons. Such was my own case : the Duke who owned the 
borough of Collyton, resolved on making a great stand and 
show of his influence in both Houses. All his followers, 
myself among the number, were summoned to a conference, 
when the tactic of attack should be adopted , and each as- 
signed his fitting part. To me was allotted the office of 
replying to the first speaker of the Treasury Bench — a post 
of honour and of danger, and only distasteful because im- 
possible : the fact was, that my own opinions were completely 
with the Government on the subject in dispute, and con- 
sequently at open variance with those of my own friends. 
This I declared at once, endeavouring to show why my judg- 
ment had so inclined, and what arguments I believed to be un- 
answerable. 
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Instead of replying to my reasons , or convincing me of 
their inefficiency, my colleagues only appealed to the "neces- 
sity of union" — the imperative call of party — and "the im- 
possibility," as they termed it, "of betraying the Duke." 

I immediately resolved to resign my seat, and accept the 
Chiltem Hundreds. To this there was a unanimous cry of 
dissent, one and all pronouncing that such a step would 
damage them more even than my fiercest opposition. The 
Duke sat still and said nothing. Somewhat offended at this, I 
made a personal appeal to him, resolving by the tone of his 
reply to guide my future conduct. He was too old a poli- 
tician to give me any clue to his sentiments, shrouding his 
meaning in vague phrases of compliment to my talents , and 
his perfect confidence that, however my judgment inclined, I 
should be able to show sufficient reasons for my opinion. I 
went home baffied, worried, and ill. I sent for BrocQe. " You 
cannot speak on the coming question," said he; ^Hhere is a 
great threat of haemorrhage from the lungs — you must have 
rest and quiet. Keep beyond the reach of excitement for a 
few weeks — don't even read the newspapers. Go over to 
Spa — there you can be quite alone." 

I took the advice , and without one word of adieu to any 
one — without even leaving any clue to my hiding-place, I left 
London. Spa was as quiet and retired as Brodie described it. 
A little valley shut in among hills , that a Cockney would have 
called mountains ; a clear little trout-stream , and some shady 
alleys to stroll among, being all I wanted. Would that I 
could have brought there the tranquil spirit to enjoy them! 
But my mind was far from at ease. The conflict between a 
sense of duty and a direct obligation, raged continually within 
me. What I owed to my own conscience, and what I owed to 
my patron, were at variance, and never did the sturdiest 
Radical detest the system of Nomination Boroughs as I did at 
this moment. Each day, too, I regretted that I had not done 
this or that — taken some line different from what I adopted, 
and at least openly braved the cntHcism l\i«iX.\l^\.\V'8v.5v. 
/ledfirom^ 
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Te deny me all access to newspapers was a measure but ill 
calculated to allay the fever of my mind. Expectation and 
imagination were at work, speculating on every possible turn 
of events , and every likely and unHkely version of my own 
conduct. The first two days over, all my impatience returned, 
audi would have given life itself to be once again back "in my 
place," to assert my opinions, and stand or fall by my own 
defence of my motives. 

About a week after my arrival I was sitting under the 
shade of some trees , at the end of the long avenue that forms 
the approach to the town, when I became suddenly aware 
that, at a short distance off, an Englishman was reading aloud 
to his friend the report of the last debate on the "Irish Ques- 
tion." My attention was fettered at once ; spell bound, I sat 
listening to the words of one of the speakers on the ministerial 
side , using the very arguments I had myself discovered , and 
calling down the cheers of the House |as he proceeded. A 
sarcastic allusion to my own absence, and a hackneyed 
quotation from Horace as to my desertion , were interrupted 
by loud laughter, and the reader laying down the newspaper, 
said, — 

" Can this be the Duke of Wrexington's Templeton that is 
here alluded to?" 

"Yes. He wrote a paper on this subject in the last * Quar- 
terly ,' but the Duke would not permit of his taking the same 
side in the House, and so he affected illness they say, and 
came abroad." 

" The usual fortune of your protigi members — they have 
the pleasant alternative of inconsistency or ingratitude. Why 
didn't he resign his seat? " 

"It is mere coquetry with Peel. They told me at Brookes's 
that he wanted a mission abroad, and would "throw over" 
the Duke at the first opportunity. Now Peel gives nothing for 
nothing. For open apostasy he will pay, and pay liberally; 
but for mere defalcation, he'll give nothing." 

'^ Templeton has outwitted himself, then*^ besides that, 
Ae has no standing in the House to pVay \Aie %«icafe ^Xsyaar 
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**A smart fellow, too, but no guidance. If he had been 
deep , he must have seen that old Wrexington only gave hun 
the borough till Colly ton was of age to come in. It was meant 
for Kitely, but he refused the conditions. *I cannot be a 
tenant-at-will , my lord/ said he; and so they took Tem- 
pleton." 

I could bear no more. How I reached my "inn I cannot 
remember. A severe fit of coughing overtook me as I as- 
cended the stairs, and a small vessel gave way — a bad 
symptom, I believed; but the doctor of the place, whom my 
servant soon brought to my bedside , applied leeches , and I 
was better a few hours after. 

The first use I made of strength was to write a brief note to 
the Duke, resigning the borough. The next post brought me 
his reply, full of compliment and assurance of esteem, accept- 
ing my resignation, and acknowledging his full concurrence 
in the reasons I had given for my step. The division was 
against him; and he half-jestingly. remained, it might have 
been otherwise if I had fought on his side. 

The letter was civil throughout, but in that style that 
shows a tone of careless ease had been adopted to simu- 
late frankness. I had had enough of his Grace, and of 
politics too! 

CHAPTER VI. 

So, all is settled! — I leave Paris to-morrow. I hate leave- 
takings , even where common acquaintanceship only is con- 
cerned. I shall just write a few lines to the Favancourts, with 
the volume of Balzac — happily I know no one else here — 
and then for the road! 

Why this haste to set out, I cannot even tell to myself.. I 
know, I feel, I shall never pass this way again; I have that 
sense of regret a last look at even indifferent objects suggests, 
and yet I would be "c« route J*"* There are places and scenes 
I wish to see before I go hence, andlfeeltba^.m-^Viftxa^^s^^ 
numbered* 
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And now for a moonlight stroll through Paris ! Ah'cady the 
din and tumult is subsiding — the many-voiced multitude that 
throngs the streets long after the roll of equipage and the 
clattering hoofs of horses have ceased. How peacefully the 
long shadows are sleeping in the garden of the Tuileries! 
and how clearly sounds the measured tread of the sentinel 
beneath the deep arch of the palace. 

Not a light twinkles along that vast fa9ade , save in that 
distant pavilion , where a single star seems glistening — it is 
the apartment of the King. " The cares of Agamemnon never 
sleep ; " and royalty is scarce more fortunate now than in the 
days of Homer. 

Louis Philippe has a task not less arduous than had Napo- 
leon to found a dynasty. There is little prestige any longer 
in the name of Bourbon ; and the members of his family, 
brave and high-spirited though they be, are scarcely of the 
stuff to stand the storm that is brewing for them. 

As for the Emperor, the incapacity of his brothers was a 
weight ujpon his shoulders all through life. His family con- 
tributed more to his fall than is generally believed: it was a 
never-ending struggle he had to maintain against the childish 
vanity and extravagance of Josephine, the wrongheadedness 
of Joseph , the simple credulity of Louis , and the fatuous 
insufficiency of Jerome and Lucien. All, more good than 
otherwise, were manifestly unsuited to the places they oc- 
cupied in life , and were continually mingling up the associa- 
tions and habits of their small identities with the great 
requirements of newly acquired station. 

Napoleon created the Empire — the vast drama was his 
own. However he might please to represent royalty, however 
he might like to ally the splendours of a throne with the glories 
of a great captain , it was all his own doing. But how miser- 
ably deficient were the others in that faculty of adaptation that 
made him "ife /?«?>" with every dynasty of Europe! 

Into these thoughts I was led by finding myself standing iv 
the Rue Taibout, opposite the house which was once cele- 
brated as the Cqf6 du Roi — a nam^ -s^^oicV \\,\>qx^ Wt xassc^ 
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years under the Empire, and, in consequence, was held in 
high esteem by certain worthy LSgitimistes y who little knew 
that the "King" was only a pretender, and, so far from being 
his sainted majesty Louis Dixhuit, was merely Jerome Buona- 
parte, king of Westphalia. 

The name originated thus: — One warm evening in 
autumn, a young man, somewhat over-dressed in the then 
*'wiorfe," with a very considerable border of pinkish silk 
stocking seen above the margin of his low boots "arercr*," 
and a most inordinate amount of coat-collar, lounged along 
the Boulevard Italiens, occasionally ogling the passers-by, 
but, oftener still , throwing an admiring glance at himself , as 
the splendid windows of plate-glass reflected back liis figure. 
His whole air and mien exhibited the careless insouciance of 
one with whom the world went easily, asking little from him of 
exertion, less still of forethought. 

He had just reached the angle of the Rue Vivienne , and 
was about to turn, when two persons advanced towards him, 
whose very different style of dress and appearance bespoke 
very different treatment at the hands of Fortune. They were 
both young, and, although palpably men of a certain rank 
and condition, were equally what is called out-at-elbows ; hats 
that exhibited long intimacy with rain and wind, shoes of very 
questionable colour, coats suspiciously buttoned about the 
throat, being aA signs of circumstances that were far from 
flourishing. 

"Ah, Chopard, is't thou?" said the fashionably dressed 
man, advancing with open hand to each, and speaking in the 
"to" of intimate friendship. "And thou, too, Brissole, how 
goes it? What an age since we have met! Art long in Paris? " 

"About two hours," said the first. "Just as I stepped 
out of the Place des Victoires I met our old friend here ; and, 
strange enough, now we have come upon you: three old 
schoolfellows thus assembled at a hazard! " 

"A minute later, and we should have missed each other," 
said Bris^oJe. "I was about to takemy^\a.e^m\)afcma\\eiQt: 
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*' To leave Paris ? " exclaimed both the others. 

"Even so — to leave Paris ! I 've had enough of it." 

"Come, what do you mean by this?" said Chopard; '*it 
sounds very like discouragement to me , who have come up 
here with all manner of notions of fortune, wealth, and 
honours." 

" So much the worse for yxyu ," said Brissole, gaily; "I've 
tried it 'for five years , and will try it no longer. I was vaude- 
villist, journalist, novelist, feuilletonist — I was the glory of 
the Oddon — the prop of the "Moniteur " — the hope of the 
"Siecle" — and look at me — " 

" And thou ? " said the fashionable , addressing him called 
Chopard. 

"I have just had a little opera damned at Lyons , and have 
come up to try what can be done here." 

"Poor devil!" exclaimed Brissole, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; then, turning abruptly towards the other, he said, 
"And what is thy luck? for, so far as externals go, thou 
seemest to have done better." 

"Ay, Jerome," chimed in Chopard, "tell us, how hast 
thou fared? — thou wert ever a fortunate fellow." 

"Pretty well," said he, laughing. "I Ve just come from 
St. Cloud — they 've made me King of Westphalia I " 

"The devil they have I " exclaimed Chopard; "and dost 
know , par hazard, where thy kingdom lies on the map? " 

"Why should he torment himself about that?" said Bris- 
sole. " It 's enough to know they have capital hams there." 

"What if we sup together," said JerSme, "and taste one? 
I am most anxious to baptize my new Royalty in a glass of 
wine. Here we are in the Rue Taibout — this is Villaret's. 
Come in , gentlemen — I 'm the host. Make your minds easy 
about the future : you, Brissole, I appoint to the office of my 
Private Secretary. Chopard, you shall be Maitre de C/iapelle" 

"Agreed," cried the others gaily ; and with a hearty shake 
of hands was the contract ratified. 

Supper was quickly prepared, and, m \\.% «^\fewdo\ir and 
profusion, pronounced, bybot\vt\iega^^\a, ^Q^e^^' ^i^Vva.^. 
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''illaret could do these things handsomely, and as he was told 
xpense was of no consequence, the entertainment was really 
lagnificent. Nor was the spirit of the guests inferior to the 
Bast. They were brilliant in wit, and overflowing in candour ; 
oncealing nothing of their past lives that would amuse or in- 
srest, each vied with the other in good stories and ludicrous 
dventures — all their bygone vicissitudes so pleasantly con- 
rasting with the brilliant future they now saw opening before 
hem. They drank long life and reign to the King of West- 
lialia in bumpers of foaming champagne. 

The pleasant hours flew rapidly past — bright visions of the 
ime to come lending their charm to the happiness, and making 
heir enjoyment seem but the forerunner of many days and 
lights of festive delight. At last came day-break , and, even 
)y the flickering of reason left, they saw it was time to se- 
)arate. 

"Bring the bill," said JerSme to the exhausted-looking 
vaiter, who speedily appeared with a small slip of paper 
)minously marked *' eight hundred francs." 

^^ Diablo!** exclaimed JerOme ; " that is smart, and I have 
10 money about me. Come, Brissole, this falls among your 
luties — pay the fellow." 

*'Par6/ew, then — it comes somewhat too soon. I am not 
ret installed, ' and have not got the key of our treasury." 

"No matter — pay it out of thine own funds." 

"But I have none — save this;" and he produced two 
rancs , and some sous in copper. 

"Well, then, Chopard must do it." 

"I have not as much as himself," said Chopard. 

"Send the landlord here," said Jerome; but indeed the 
command was unnecessary, as that functionary had been an 
anxious listener at the door to the very singular debate. 

"We have forgotten our purses, Villaret," said Jerdme, 
in the easy tone his last ten hours of royalty suggested; "but 
we will send your money when we reach home." 

^^J have no doubt of it, gentlemen,'' aa^^V^v^Vi^X.^ Oc^^^- 
uionsly; ''but it would please me still beiUx \.o T^<i^\^^>^»^^^ 
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— particularly as I have not the honour of knowing the distin- 
guished company." 

** The distinguished company is perfectly satisfied to know 
you: the CMwme was excellent," hiccupped Brissole. 

"And the wine unexceptionable." 

"The champagne might have been a little more frappS t" 
said Brissole ; " the only improvement I could suggest." 

"Perhaps there was a nuance, only amiancoy too much 
citron in the rognons a la broche, but the filets de sole were 
perfect." 

"If I had the happiness of knowing '•Messieurs,* said Villa- 
ret, "I should hope, that at another time I might be more 
fortunate in pleasing them." 

"Nothing easier," said Chopard. "I am Mattre de Cha- 
pelle to the King of Westphalia." 

Villaret bowed low. 

"And I am the Private Secretary and Privy Purse of his 
Majesty." 

Villaret bowed again — a slight smile of very peculiar 
omen flitting across his cunning features, while, turning 
hastily, he whispered a word in the ear of the waiter. "And 
this gentleman here?" said he, looking at Jerome, who, 
with his legs resting on a chair, was coolly awaiting the termi- 
nation of the explanation. "And this gentleman, if I niight 
make so bold, what office does he hold in his Majesty's 
service?" 

"lam the King of Westphalia!" saidJerdme. 

" Just as I suspected. Fran9oi8," said the landlord inso- 
lently , " go fetch the gendarmes." 

"No, no, parbleu!** said Jerome, springing up in alarm; 
"no gendarmes, no police. Here, take my watch — that is 
surely worth more than your bill? When I reach home I'U 
send the money." 

The landlord, more than ever convinced that his suspi- 
cions were well grounded, took the watch, which was a very 
handsome one , and sufiered them to de^att vQ.^^«>a^« 

TJiejr had not been gone raaiiy umixxt^B'^V^^, otv^^^jEsisar 
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ing the watch , the landlord perceived that it bore the emble- 
matic **N" of the Emperor within the case, and at once 
suspecting that it had been stolen from some member of the 
imperial household, he hurried off in terror to communicate 
his fears to the commissary of police. This functionary no 
sooner saw it that he hastened to Fouch^, the minister, who, 
making himsell acquainted with the whole details, immediate- 
ly hurried off to the Tuileries and laid it all before the 
Emperor. The watch had been a present from Napoleon to 
Jerome ; but this was but a small part of the cause of indigna- 
tion. The derogation from dignity , the sacrifice of the regard 
due to his station , were crimes of a very different order; and, 
summoned to the imperial presence , the new-made king was 
made to hear, in terms of reproachful sarcasm, a lesson in 
his craft that few could impart with such cutting severity. 

As for the Mattre de Chapelle and the Secretary, an agent 
of the police waited on each before they were well awake, with 
strict injunctions to them to maintain a perfect secrecy on the 
whole affair; and while guaranteeing them an annual pension 
in their new offices , assuring them that the slightest indiscre- 
tion as to the mystery would involve their ruin and their exile 
from France for ever. 

It was years before the landlord learned the real secret of 
the adventure, and, in commemoration of it, called his house 
"Le Cafd du Roi,'* a circumstance which the Government 
never noticed, for the campaign of Russia and the events of 
1812-13 left little time to attend to matters of this calibre. 

The Caf^ du Roi is now a shop where artificial flowers are 
sold; as nearly like nature perhaps, or more so, than poor 
Jerome's royalty resembled the real article. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Baden-Baden. 

It is like a dream to me now to think of that long, dusty 
road from Paris, with its rattling pavement, its noisy posti- 
lions, shouting ostlers, bowing landlords, dirty waiters, garlic 
diet, and hard beds ; and here I sit by my open window, with 
a bright river beneath my feet, the song of birds on every 
side, a richly wooded mountain in front, and at the foot a 
winding road, which ever and anon gives glimpses of some 
passing equipage , bright in all the butterfly glitter of female 
dress, or, mayhap, resounding with merry laughter and sweet- 
— xoiced mirth. How brilliant is every thing! — the cloudless 
sky, the sparkling water, the emerald grass, the foliage in 
every tint of beauty, the orange-trees and the cactus along the 
terraces , where lounging parties come and go ; and then the 
measured step of princely equipages , in all the panoply of 
tasteful wealth! Truly, Vice wears its holiday suit in Baden, 
and the fairness of this lovely valley seems to throw a softened 
light over a scene where, as in a sea, the stormy waves of 
every bad passion are warring. 

When, in all the buoyant glow of youth and health , I re- 
membered feeling shocked, as I strolled through the prome- 
nade at Carlsbad, at the sight of so many painful objects oi 
sickness and suffering; the eager, almost agonising, expres- 
sions of hoping convalescence; the lustreless stare of those 
past hope; the changeful looks of accompanying friends, who 
seemed to read the fate of some dear one in>the compassionate 
pity of those who passed, were all sights that threw a chill, 
like death , over the warm current of my blood.. Yet never 
did this feeling convey the same intense horror and disgust 
that I felt last night as I walked through the Cursaal. • 

To pass from the mellow moonlight , dappling the pathway 
among the trees and kissing the rippling stream, from the 
calm, mild air of a summer's night, when every leaf lay sleep- 
ing and none save the nightingale kept watch, into the glare 
^nd glitter of a gilded saloon , is 80iaft^^isA.\.T^\\i^XQSXv'i\s6xts.V 
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nerves of sickness. But what was it to the sight of 
^rowd around the play-tables, where avai'ice, greev 
recklessness, and despair are mingled , giving, even 
of manly vigour and openness, expressions of low cunni* 
Vulgar meaning? There is a terrible sameness in the gamk .«5r*» 
look, a blending of slavish terror with a resolution to brave 
the worst, almost demoniacal in its fierceness. I knew most 
of the persons present; I need not say, not personally, but 
from having seen them before at various other similar places. 
Many were professed gamblers, men who starved and suffered 
for the enjoyment of that one passion , living on the smallest 
gain, and never venturing a stake beyond what daily life de- 
manded; haggard, sad, wretched-looking creatures they 
were, the abject poverty of their dress and appearance 
vouching that this tnStier was not a prosperous one. Others 
farmed out their talents , and played for those who were no- 
vices. These men have a singular existence; they exact a 
mere per-centage on the winning, and are in great request 
among elderly ladies, whose passion for play is modified by the 
fears of its vicissitudes. Then there were the usual sprinkling 
of young men, not habitually gamblers, but always glad 
to have the opportunity of tempting Fortune, with here and 
there some old votary of the '* table" satisfied to witness the 
changeftil temper of the game without risking a stake. 

Into many vices men are led by observing the apparent 
happiness and pleasure of others who indulge in them. Not 
so with regard to play. No man ever became a gambler from 
this delusion, there being no such terrible warning against the 
passion as the very looks of its votaries. 

But it is not in such a low tripot of vice I care to linger. It 
was a ball-night, and I turned with a sense of relief from the 
aspect of sordid, vulgar iniquity, to gaze on its more polished 
brother {queere, sister?) in the salh de danse. 

Here there was a large — I might almost call it a brilliant — 
company assembled: a less exclusive assemblage cannot be 
conceived; five francs and clean gloves be\xi^\^^. at\'^ ^"siS^- 
dcatiQu needed. The gueets were as -vam^, \.qq ^ \a. xsaJ^NOvt 
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as in rank. About equal numbers of German and French, 
several Russians, and a large proportion of EnglisH, with, 
here and there , a bilious-looking American , or a very dubious 
Marquis from beyond the Alps. Many of the men I knew to 
be swindlers and blacklegs of the very lowest stamp; some 
others I recognised as persons of the highest station in my own 
country. Of the lady part of the company the disparities were 
even greater. 

There was, it is true, a species of sifting process dis- 
cernible , by which the various individuals fell among those of 
their own order; but though this was practicable enough 
where conversation and grouping were concerned, it was 
scarcely attainable in other circumstances, and thus, the 
Mazurka and the Polka assembled ingredients that should 
never have been placed in close propinquity. 

The demoralising influence of such reunions upon the 
daughters of our own land need not be insisted upon. Purity 
of mind and simplicity of character are no safeguard against 
the scenes which, in all the propriety of decorum, are ever 
occurring. And how terribly rapid are the downward steps 
when the first bloom and blush of modesty have faded! It de- 
mands but a very indifferent power of observation to distin- 
guish the English girl for the first time abroad from her who 
has made repeated visits to foreign watering-places; while 
even among those who have been habituated to the great 
world at home, and passed the ordeal of London seasons, 
there is yet much to learn in the way of cool and self-possessed 
effrontery, from the habits of Baden and its brethren. 

I was dreadfully shocked last night by meeting one I had 
not seen for many years before. How changed from what I 
knew her once ! — what a terrible change ! When first I saw her, 
it was during a visit I made to her mother's house in Wales; 
her brother was an Oxford friend, and brought me down 
with him for the shooting season to Merionethshire. Poor 
fellow ! he died of consumption at two-and-twenty , and left all 
he possessed — a handsome estate — toYaa ot\!c^ ml^T. Hence 
all her misery ! Had she remamed <ioia^«cc^>ixs^^ ^Qt?Cvyc^<i5SR.> 
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ri<di only in her beaiitj and the graces of a manner that was 
fascination itself, she might now have been the happy wife of 
some worthy Englishman — one whose station is a trust held 
on the tenure of his rectitude and honour; for such is public 
feeling in our country, and such is it never elsewhere. 

She was then about eighteen or nineteen, and the very 
ideal of what an English girl at that age should be. On a mind 
highly stored and amply cultivated, no unworthy or deprecia- 
ti]^ mfluence had yet descended ; freedom of thought, fresh- 
ness almost childish, had given her an animation and buoyancy 
Only subdued by the chastening modesty of coming woman- 
hood. Enthusiastic in all her pursuits , for they were graceful 
and elevating, her mind had all the simpUcity of the child with 
the refinement of the highest culture ; and , like those who are 
brought up in narrow circles , her affections for a few spread 
themselves out in the varied forms that are often scattered and 
dijStised over the wider surface of the world. Thus her 
brother was not merely the great object of her affection and 
pride , but he was the companion of her rides and walks , the 
confidant of all her secret feelings, the store in which she laid 
up her newly acquired knowledge , or drew, at will, for more. 
With him she read and studied; delighted by the same pur- 
suits, their natures blended into one harmonious corde^ which 
no variance or dissonance ever troubled. 

His death, although long and gradually anticipated , nearly 
brought her to the grave. The terrible nature of the malady, 
so often inherent in the same family, gave cause for the most 
anxious fears on her account , and her mother , herself almost 
broken-hearted, took her abroad, hoping by the mildness of 
a southern climate and change of scene to arrest the progress 
of the fell disease. 

In this she was successful ; bodily health was indeed se- 
cured. But might it not have been better that she had wasted 
slowly away, to sleep at last beneath the yews of her own an- 
cient churchyard, than live and become what she has done? 

Some years after this event I was, although, at tVv^ Ivm^ <ixA?5 
sn a//aeA/oftbe missioDy acting as Chargi tfc^aircs ^X.^^^^'fei 

Horace TetnpMon, ^ 
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"Mrs. Graham — my old friend, Mrs. Graham! Is this 
possible?" 

*' Oh, Caroline, it is Mr. Templeton ! " said she ; while her 
daughter, drawing her veil still closer over her face, trembled 
dreadfully. Meanwhile Mrs. Graham had seized my hand with 
cordial warmth, and pressed it in all the earnestness of friend- 
ship. Her joy — and it was very evident it was such — was 
little participated in by her son-in-law elect, who stood, pale 
and conscience-stricken, in a distant part of the room. 

*^I must entreat these gentlemen's permission to speak a 
few words here alone, as these ladies are very old friends I 
have not seen for some years." 

"I would humbly suggest to your Excellency that^ as the 
ceremony still waits — " 

"I wish it. Marquis," said Mrs. Graham, in a tone half- 
command, half-entreaty; and, with a deep bow of submis- 
sion , Salvatori and his friend withdrew , accompanied by the 
chaplain. 

"The title by which you have just addressed that person, 
Mrs. Graham," said I, in a voice trembling from agitation, 
" shows me how you have been duped and deceived by him, 
and in what total ignorance you are as to his real character." 

"Oh, Mr. Templeton!" broke in her daughter, now 
speaking for the first time, and in accents I shall never forget, 
such was their heart-thrilling earnestness, — "Oh, Sir, this 
does indeed exceed the license of even old friendship ! We 
are well aware how the Marquis of Salvatori has suffered 
from persecution, but we little expected to have found you 
among the number of his enemies." 

"You do me great wrong. Miss Graham," said I, eagerly; 
"in nothing greater than supposing me capable of being the 
enemy of such a man as this. Unworthy as the sentimeM is, 
it at least implies a sense of equality. Now, are you certain 
of what this person is? are you aware in what capacity he has 
been employed by our government, and by that of other 
countries P*' 
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' "We know that the Marquis has been engaged in secret 
missions," said Miss Graham, proudly. 

"Your reply, brief as it is, conveys two errors. Miss 
Graham. He is not a Marquis ; little as the title often implies 
in Italy, he has no right to it. He asked Lord William Ben- 
tinck to let him call himself Marquis , and so to address him, 
as a means of frequenting circles where important informa- 
tion was accessible. Lord William said, * Call yourself what 
you please — Grand Duke , if you like it — I am no dispenser 
of such designations.* The gentleman was modest; — he 
stopped at Marquis. As to his diplomatic functions , we have 
a short and expressive word for them ; — he was and is , a 
Spy!" 

Not heeding the scornful reception of the daughter, I 
turned towards Mrs. Graham, and, with all the power I pos- 
sessed, urged her, at least, to defer this fatal step; — that 
she was about to bestow her child upon a man of notoriously 
degraded character, and one whose assumption of rank and 
position was disregarded and despised in the very humblest 
circles. The mother wept bitterly ; at one moment, turning 
to dissuade her daughter from her rashness, at the next, 
appealing to me against what she called my unjust prejudices 
against the Marquis. Miss Graham scornfully refiised to vouch- 
safe me even a word. 

I confess more than once my temper prompted me to 
abandon the enterprise, and suffer wilfulness to reap its own 
bitter harvest; but then, my better feelings prevailed, and 
old memories of my poor friend Graham again enlisted me in 
defence of his sister. 

Of no avail was it that I followed these worthier prompt- 
ings. It seemed as if the man had thrown a spell over these 
two unhappy women, one, being perfectly enthralled, the 
other, nearly so, by the artful fascinations of his manner; 
and yet he was neither young, handsome, rich, nor of high 
lineage. On the contrary, the man was at least fifty-three 
or four, a perfect monster of ugliness, mth aaex.^t^^^\a^Q^ 
sardonic sycophancy actually demoniac. 
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If I were not relating "a fact*' — one of which I can 
answer, that many now living can entirely corroborate — I 
would hesitate about dwelling on a case where improbabilities 
are so strong, and where I have nothing to oflfer like an ex- 
planation of them. 

Wilkes has long since convinced the world how little good 
looks are concerned in winning a woman's heart, and how, 
indeed , a very considerable share of ugliness can be counter- 
balanced by captivations of manner and personal agreeabilit}'. 
But, judging from the portraits — even Hogarth's fearfiil 
sketch — Wilkes was handsome compared to Salvatori; and 
in point of reputation , low as it was , the Libeller and the 
Satirist was still better than the Spy. 

To go back again : I argued, I entreated, begged, threaten- 
ed, and denounced. I went further; — I actually trans- 
gressed the limits of ofHcial authority, and refused to sanction 
the ceremony — a threat which , I soon remembered , I dare 
not sustain. But, do what, say what, I would, they were 
equally resolute and determined ; and nothing was left for me 
but to recall M. Salvatori and his friend, and suffer the affair 
to proceed. 

I do not remember, among the varied incidents of my 
life, one whose effect weighed more heavily upon me. Al- 
though acquitted by my conscience , I felt at moments horror- 
struck at even my share in this infamy, and would have given 
any thing that it had never occurred. It may be believed I 
was happy to hear that they all left Naples the same day. 

Years rolled over, and I never even heard of them, till 
one morning , when waiting along with a diplomatic friend for 
an interview -with the French Minister for Foreign Affairs , a 
person hastily passed through the room, saluting us as he 
went. 

"I have seen that face before," said I to my friend; "do 
you know him?*' 

"To be sure!" said he, smiling; "one must be young in 
diplomacy not to know the MeplaiatoT^lvvUs of the craft; and I 
^uess why he is here, too*, that ie'Wo'w \a m^^^wj q^^'^ 
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Prince de Capua, but has sold him to Louis Philippe. The 
reconciliation with Naples would have been long since ef- 
fected but for the King of the French." 

** And his name — this man's name — what is it ? " 

"Salvatori." 

"What! the same who married an English girl at Naples? '* 

"And sold her to the Marquis Brandini for ten thousand 
sequini. The very man. But here comes the messenger to 
say his Excellency will receive us." 

My friend quitted Paris the moment his interview ended, 
and I heard no more. 

Last night I saw her in the Cursaal — beautiful, perhaps 
more beautiful than ever ! At least there was a lofty elegance 
and a splendour about her that I never remember in her girlish 
days ; nor was it till she smiled that I could now believe that 
the queen-like beauty before me was the timid , delicate girl I 
first saw tripping along the narrow path of a Welsh mountain. 

Even from the gossip of Baden I could learn no more 
about her than that she was a Sicilian Countess of great 
wealth, and a widow; that she was intimately received into 
the very highest circles — even of royalty — and constantly 
was seen -driving in the carriage of the Archduchess. It was, 
then, possible that I might be mistaken, after all! Great 
people are not accessible so easily. 

. I tried in various quarters to get presented to her — for she 
showed not the slightest sign of having ever met me — but 
failed every where : they who knew her did not do so intimate- 
ly enough to introduce me. 

The reminiscences I have just jotted down have made me 
miserably feverish and ill; for although I now begin to doubt 
that I ever saw this Countess before, the sad story of Caroline 
Graham is ever present to my mind — a terrible type of the 
fortune of many a fair English girl left to the merciless caprice 
of a foreign husband I 

I am not bigot enough to fancy that happy, eminently 
happy, marriages do not exist abroad aswellaawitliuav bvit 
Imn /UUy minded. to say that the individuaXs s\iO\3\.^\i^ ^i^^ 
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same nation , reared in the midst of the same traditions , im- 
bued with feelings that a common country, language, and 
religion bestow. 

I know of nothing that presents so pitiable a picture of un- 
happy destiny, as a fair and delicately minded English girl the 
wife of a foreigner I How I wish to resolve my doubts in this 
case I for although I began this memorandum fully persuaded 
it was Caroline Graham that I had seen, every line I write in- 
creases my uncertainty. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was with a rare audacity that the devil pitched his tent 
in Baden! Perhaps, on the whole continent, another spot 
could not be found so fully combining, in a small circuit, as 
many charms of picturesque scenery ; and it was a bold con- 
ception to set down vice , in all its varieties , in the very midst 
of — in open contrast as it were to — a scene of peaceful 
loveliness and beauty. 

I do confess myself one of those who like living figures in a 
landscape. I like not only those groupings which artists seem 
to stereotype, so nearly alike they all are, of seated fore- 
ground figures , dark-shadowed observers of a setting sun, or 
coolly watering cattle beneath a gushing fountain. I like not 
merely the red-kirtled peasant knee-deep in the river, or the 
patient fisherman upon his rock ; but I have a strong regard — 
I mean here, where the scene is Nature's own, and not on 
canvass — a strong regard for those flitting glimpses of the 
gayer world, which, in the brightest tints that Fashion sanc- 
tions, are caught now, in some deep dell of the Tyrol, now, 
on some snow-peaked eminence of a Swiss glacier, beside the 
fast-rolling Danube or the sluggish Nile. 

I have no sympathy for those who exclaim against the in- 
congruity of pink parasols and blue reticules in scenes of mild 
and impressive grandeur. Methinks it bespeaks but scanty 
store of self-resources in those who thus complain, not know- 
-w?^ anj- thing of the feelings that \i8i.\e T^xoTa^\.^^>3cifc\x ^^ 



sence there. No one holds cheaper than I do the traveller 
who, under the guidance of his John Murray, sees what is set 
down for him through the eyes of the "Hand-book" — min- 
gling up in his addled brain crude notions of history and anti- 
qnarianism with the names of inns and post-houses — counsels 
against damp sheets — cheating landlords — scraps of geo- 
logy, and a verse of "Childe Harold." This is detestable: 
but far otherwise is the meeting with those whose dress and 
demeanour tell of the world of fashion — the intertwined life 
of dissipation and excess in solitary unfrequented places. Far 
from being struck by their inaptitude and unfitness for such 
scenes , I willingly fall back upon the thought of how such 
people must be impressed by objects so far beyond the range 
of daily experience, of objects, whose wondrous meaning 
speaks to hearts the most cloyed and jaded, "as never man 
spoke.*' I can luxuriate in fancying how long-forgotten feel- 
ings, old memories of the past, long buried beneath the load 
of daily cares, come back fresh and bright under the influence 
of associations that recall purer, happier hours. I can dwell 
in imagination on the sudden spring made from the stem or- 
dinances of a world of forms and conventionalities , to that 
more beautiful and grander world, whose incense is the odour 
of wild flowers and whose music is the falling cataract. 

I love to speculate how the statesman, the wily man of 
forecasting thought and deep devices , must feel in presence 
of agencies which make those of mere man's contrivance seem 
poor and contemptible; and how the fine lady, whose foot 
knows no harder surface than a velvet carpet, and whose arti- 
ficial existence palls by its own voluptuousness , contemplates 
a picture of grand and stern sublimity. Disguise it how they 
will, feign indifference how they may, such scenes always are 
felt, and deeply felt! The most accomplished lounger of St. 
James's Street does not puff his cigar so coolly as he affects to 
do, nor is that heart all unmoved that throbs beneath the 
graceful folds of a rich Cashmere. Now and then some 
Brummagem spirit intrudes, who sees ml\i^i«^ViMi^\«tt^\ii» 
but a wasted "water-power:" but even \v^\i«i.^ Via or^^^.^^!^- 
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reaching thoughts imbued with a poetry of their own. He seeiB 
in these solitudes new cities arise, the busy haunts of acting 
heads and hands ; he hears in imagination the heavy bang of 
the iron hammer, the roar of the furnace, the rush of steam, 
the many-voiced multitude called by active labour to new 
activity of mind; and perhaps he soars away, in thought, to 
those far-off wilds of the new world, whose people, clothed 
by these looms, are brought thus into brotherhood with their 
kindred men. 

I, myself, have few sympathies in common with these; 
but I respect the feelings that I do not fathom. "iViAi/ hu- 
mani a me aliemnnpuio,** 

What has suggested these thoughts? A little excursion that 
I made this evening from the village of Lichtenthal towards 
the Waterfall, a winding glen, narrowing as you advance; 
wilder too , but not less peopled ; every sheltered spot having 
its own dwelling-place — the picturesque chdfef, with its fiu^ 
stretching eave , and its quaint galleries of carved wood , its 
brightly shining windows sparkling between the clustering 
vine-leaves , and its frieze of Indian corn hung up beneath the 
roof to dry. Leaving the carriage, I followed the bank of the 
stream — just such a river as in my boyish days I loved to 
linger by, and fancy I was fishing. It was no more than fancy: 
for although my rod and landing-net were in most fitting per- 
fection , my hackles and orange bodies , my green drakes and 
may-flies, all that could be wished, I was too dreamy and 
destrait for "the gentle craft ; " and liked Walton better in his 
rambling discursions than in his more practical teaching. 
What a glorious day for scenery , too ! Not one of those 
scorching, blue sky, cloudless days, when a general hardness 
prevails, but a mingled light of sun and cloud shadow, with 
misty distances, and dark, deep foregrounds on the still 
water, where ever and anon a heavy plash, breaking in 
widening circles, told of the speckled trout: save that, no 
other sound was heard. AH was calm, and Tiol^eleas ^' as in 
some far-off' valley of the Mississipipi , aYilxXft wrc^Tv^<bi'Qo& 



wter on the rocky shore — a faint melancholy plash — scarce 

heard even in the stillness. 

I sat thinking, not sadly, but seriously, of the past, and 

o{ that present time that was soon to add itself to the Past ; 

for the Futnre, I felt, by sensations that never deceive, it 

must be brief! My malady gained rapidly on me ; symptoms, 
I was told to guard against, had already shown themselves, 
and I knew that the battle was fought and lost. 

**It b sad to die at thirty," saith Balzac, somewhere; and 
to the Frenchman of Paris, who feels that death is the cessa- 
tion of a round of pleasures and dissipations , whose hold is 
hourly stronger ; who thinks that life and self-indulgence are 
synonymous; whose ideal is the ceaseless round of exciting 
sensations that spring from every form of hmnan passion nur- 
tured to excess; — to him, the sleep of the grave is the soli- 
tude and not the repose of the tomb. 

To me, ahnost alone in the world, to die suggests few sor- 
rows or regrets; without family , without friends , save those 
the world's complaisance calls such ; with no direct object for 
exertion, nothing for hope or fear to cling to; no ambition 
that I could nourish , no dream of greatness or distinction to 
elevate me above the thought of daily suffering; life is a mere 
monotony — and the monotony of waiting. 

While watching the progress of my malady, seeing day by 
day the advancing steps of the disease that never sleeps , I re- 
cognise in myself a strange adaptation in my mind and feelings 
to the more developed condition of my illness. At first, my 
cough irritated and fevered me. It awoke me if I slept — it 
worried me as I read ; my fast and hurried breathing, too, ex- 
citing the heart's action, rendered me impatient and discon- 
tented. Now, both these sj-mptoms are in excess, and yet, 
by habit and some acquired power of conforming to them , I 
am scarcely aware of their existence. I have learned to look 
on them as my normal, natural condition. My cough on 
awaking in the morning — my hectic as night falls — only tell 
of the daj's dawn and decline. I fancy that tVv\% dTCi«cn\>j ^-aJaa.^ 
this spirit of submissive waiting that I feeV, \ft (Slc^^wC^^tsJl q\i 
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my infirmity; for how otherwise could I, if strong in mind 
and body, endure the thraldom of my present life? The 
watchful egotism of sickness demands the mind of sickness. 

In the whole phenomena of malady, nothing is more 
striking than the accommodation of the mind to the condition 
of sufi*ering. I remember once — I was then in all the strength 
and confidence of youth and health — discussing this point 
with a friend, a physician of skill and eminence, now no more, 
and was greatly struck by a theory which was new , at least to 
me. He regarded every species of disease, from the most 
simple to the most complicated, as a sanatory process, an 
effort — not always successful, of course — on the part of 
Nature to restore the system to its condition of health. He 
instanced maladies the most formidable, some of them at* 
tended by symptoms of terrible suffering; but in every case he 
assumed to show that they were efforts to oppose the march of 
some other species of disorganisation. So far from there 
being any taint of Materialism in these views, he dedaced 
from them a most devout and conscientious belief in a 
Supreme Power ; and instead of resting upon Contriyance 
and Design as the great attributes of the Deity, he went 
further, and made the Forethought, the Providence of God 
for his creatures, the great object of his wonderment and 
praise. His argument, if I dare trust my memory, was briefly 
this: The presence of a superintending guardian spirit, ever 
watchful to avert evil from its charge, is the essential dif- 
ference which separates every object of God's creation from 
the mere work of man's hand. The ingenuity that contrived 
the mechanism of a steam-engine or a clock, was yet unable 
to endow the machinery with latent powers of reparation; 
secret resources against accident or decay, treasured up for 
the hour of necessity, and not even detectable, if existent, 
before the emergency that evoked them. Not so with the 
objects of creation. They are each and all, according to 
various laws, provided with such powers; their operations, 
whether from deficient energy or TQ,\sd\t^c.t\oiv, constituting 
what we call disease. What is dxo"^*'^ , io^ VasXsjws.^ , «w^ 
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the resolution of an inflammatoiy action that would almost 
ineyitably prove fatal? Formidable as the malady is, it yet 
affords time for treatment; its march is comparatively slow 
and uniform, whereas the disease that originated it would 
have caused death, if effusion of fluid had not arrested the 
violence of the inflammation. 

Take the most simple case — a wounded blood-vessel, a 
cat finger: by all the laws of hydraulics, the blood must es- 
cape from this small vessel, and the individual bleed to death 
as certainly, though not so speedily, as from the largest 
artery. But what ensues? after a slight loss of blood, the 
vessel contracts — a coagulum forms — the bleeding is ar- 
rested — the coagulum solidifies and forms a cicatrix ; and 
the whole of these varied processes — a series of strange and 
wonderful results — will follow, without any interference of 
the Will, far less any aid from the individual himself, being 
powers inherent in the organisation, and providentally stored 
up for emergency. 

The blood poured put upon the brain from an apoplectic 
stroke, must, and does, prove fatal, save when the vis me- 
dieatrix is able to interpose in time , by encircling the fluid, 
enclosing it with a sacy and subsequently by" absorption re- 
moving the extraneous pressure. All these are vital processes, 
over which the sufferer has no control — of which he is not 
even conscious. 

The approach of an abscess to the surface of the body , by 
a law similar to that which determines the approach of a plant 
to the surface of the earth — the reparation of a fractured 
bone, by the creation and disposition of elements not then 
existing in the body — and many similar cases, warranted him in 
assuming that all these processes were exactly analogous to 
what we call disease , being disturbances of the animal eco- 
nomy accompanied by pain ; and that disease of every kind 
was only a curative effort, occasionally failing from sufficient 
energy — occasionally, from the presence of antagonistic 
agency, — and occasionally, from our ignorance of its ten- 
dency and object. 
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I feel I have been a lame expositor of my friend's theory. 
I have omitted many of his proofs — some of them the best and 
strongest. I have , besides , not adverted to objections which 
he foresaw and refuted. Indeed, I fell into the digression 
without even knowing it, and I leave it here in the same 
fashion. I fancy a kind of comfort in the notion that my ma- 
lady is, at least, an attempt at restoration. The idea of de- 
cay — of declining slowly away, leaf by leaf, branch by 
branch — is very sad ; and even this "conceit" is not withont 
its consolation. 

And now to wander homewards. How houseless the man 
is who calls his inn his home I It was all verj*^ well for "Sir 
John " to say , " I like to take mine ease in mine inn ; " and in 
his day the thing was practicable. The little parlour, with 
its wainscotof walnut-wood and its bright tiles, all shining ill 
the tempered light through the diamond-paned window; the 
neatly spread table, where smoked the pasty of high-seasoned 
venison, beside the tall cup of sack or canary ; and the buxom 
landlady herself , redolent of health , good spirits, and broad 
jest; — these were all accessories to that abandonment to re- 
pose and quiet so delightful to the wearj'-minded. But think 
of some "Cour deRussie," some "Angelo d'Oro," or SQme 
'* Schwartzen Adler ," all alive with dusty arrivals and frogged 
couriers — the very hall a fair, with fifty bells, all ringing; 
postboys blowing — whips cracking — champagne corks 
flying — and a Bable of every tongue in Europe, making a 
thorough-bass din that would sour a saint's temper 1 .... 

I ,'11 leave at once — I '11 find some quiet little Gasthaus in 
the Tyrol for a few weeks , till the weather moderates, and it 
becomes cool enough to cross the Alps — and die ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

These watering-place doctors have less tact than their 

corifrSres elsewhere: their theory is, "the Wells and 

Amusement;'^ they never strain their faculties to com- 

prehend any class but that oi YiarOL^^oxkavi, ^ii5£i%s\&\ft^,\si58«L 
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of the world, to whom the regularity of a Badeort, and the 
simple pleasures it affords , are quite sufficient to relieve the 
load of over-taxed minds and bodies. The "distractions" 
of these places suit such people well; the freedom of inter- 
course, which even among our strait-laced countrymen pre- 
vails, is pleasant. My Lord refreshes in the society of a 
clever barrister, or an amusing essayist of the "Quarterly." 
The latter puts forth all his agreeability for the delectation of 
a grander audience than he ever had at home. But to one 
who has seen all these ranks and conditions of men — who 
finds nothing new in the morgtie of the Marquis, or the last 
tnot of the Bench — it is somewhat too bad to be told that 
such intercourse is a part of your treatment. 

My worthy friend Dr. Guckhardt has mistaken me ; he fan- 
cies my weariness is the result of solitude, and that my ex- 
haustion is but ennui; and, in consequence, has he gone 
about on the high roads and public places inquiring if any one 
knows Horace Templeton, who is "sick and ill." And here 
is tiie firuit: a table covered with visiting cards and scented 
notes of inquiry. My Lord Tollington — a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, a dissolute old fop — very amusing to very 
young men, but intolerable to all who have seen any thing 
themselves. Sir Harvey Clifford, a Yorkshire Jesuit, who 
travels with a socins from Oscot and a whole library of tracts 
controversial. Reginald St. John, a "levanter" from the 
Oaks. Colonel Morgan 0*Shea, absent without leave for 
having shot his father-in-law. Such are among the first I find. 
But whose writing is this? .... I know the hand well . ; . . 
Frank Burton, that I knew so well at Oxford I Poor devil! he 
joined the 9th Lancers when he came of age , and ran through 
every thing he had in the world in three years. He married a 
Lady Mary somebody, and lives now on her family. What is 
his note about? 

"Dear Tempy, 
"I have just heard of your bemg here, and "woxxld ^^-a.N't 
gone over to see you, but have spraVuftd m^ wxlO^^ v£v «» 
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hopping-match with Kubetskoi — walked into him for two 
hundred, nevertheless. Come and dine with us to-day at the 
France , and we '11 show you some of the folk here. That old 
bore, Lady Bellingham Blakely, is with us, and gives a 
pic-nic on Saturday at the Waterfall — rare fnn for you, who 
like a field-day of regular quizzes 1 Don't fail — sharp seven — 
and believe me, 

"Yours, 

"F.B." 

This requires but brief deliberation; and so, my dear 
Frank, you must excuse my company, both at dinner and 
pic-nic. What an ass he must be to suppose that a man of 
thirty has got no farther insight into the world, and knows no 
more of its inhabitants, than a boy of eighteen! These 
"quizzes," doubtless, had been very amusing to me once — 
just as I used to laugh at the " School for Scandal" the first fiffy 
times I saw it ; but now that I have SpuisS le» ridicules — haTe 
seen every manner of absurdity the law of Chancery leaves at 
large — why hammer out the impression by repetition? 

What is here by way of postscHpt? 

"Lady B. has made the acquaintance of a certain Sicilian 
Countess, the handsomest woman here , and has engaged her 
for Saturday. If you be the man you used to be, you '11 not 
fail to come." 

"DearF— 
"f cannot dine out. I can neither eat, drink, nor talk, nor 
can I support the heat or *confuz' of a dinner; but, if per- 
mitted , will join your party on Saturday for half an hour. 

"Yours truly, 

"H. Templeton." 

Now has curiosity — I have no worthier name to bestow on 
it — got the better of all my scruples and dislikes to such an 
agglomeration as a pic-nic 1 SociaVLy 1 kao^^r nothing so bad: 
the liberty is license, and the license \a aiim\.o\«t«XAfciT^^^<5j«v, 
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where only the underbred are at ease. IVimporte — I '11 go ; 
for while I now suspect that I was wrong in believing the 
Countess to have been my old acquaintance, Caroline Graham, 
I have a strange interest, at least, in seeing how one. so like 
her, externally, may resemble her in traits of mind and manner. 
And then I '11 leave Baden. 

I am really impatient to get away. I feel — I suppose there 
is nothing unusual in the feeling — that, as I meet acquaii^ 
tances , I can read in their looks those expressions of compas- 
sion and pity by which the sick are admonished of their hope- 
less state': and for the verv reason that I can dare to look it 
steadily in the face myself, I have a strong repugnance to its 
b^ng forcibly placed before me. My greatest wish to live — 
if it ever deserved the name of wish — is to see the upshot of 
certain changes that time inevitably will bring out. I have 
watched the game in some cases so closely, I should like to 
know who rises the winner. 

What will become of France under a regency? How will 
the new government turn the attention of the mauvaises fStes^ 
and where will they carry their arms? What will Austria do, 
when the Pope shall have given the taste for free institutions, 
and the Italians fancy that they are strong enough for self- 
govemment? What America, when the government of her 
newly acquired territory must be a military dictation, with a 
standing army of great strength? What Ireland, when the 
landlords, depressed by an increasing poor-rate, have brought 
down the gentry' to a condition of mere subsistence, with Ro- 
manism hourly assuming a bolder, higher tone, dictating its 
terms with the Minister, and treating the Government de pair? 
What Prussia, when democracy grows quicker when Con- 
stitutional Liberty, and Freedom of the Press get a-head of the 
Censor? 

For Belgium and Switzerland I have little interest. Priest- 
ridden and mob-ridden , they may indulge their taste for do- 
mestic quarrel so long as a general war is remote ; let that 
come, and their small voices will be lost in the louder dm. of 
far different elements, 
I/orace Tempfeion, \ 
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As for the Peninsula, Spain and Portugal are in as mise- 
rable a plight as free institutions combined with Popery can 
make them. If Romanism is to be the religion of the State, let 
it be allied with Absolutism. The right to think, read, and 
speak, are incompatible with the dictates of a Church that for- 
bids all three. Rome is the type. It is a grand and a stu- 
pendous tyranny. Gare ! to those who try to make it a popu- 
lar rule ! 

So ... I find that all Baden is full of our great pic-nic ! Ours, 
I say, for here lies Lady B — B — 's respectful compliments, &c., 
and my own replication is already delivered. It seems that we 
have taken the true way to create popular interest, by tres- 
passing on popular enjoyment. We have engaged M. Gougon, 
the cAe/'of the Cursaal; engaged the band who usually perform 
before the promenade; engaged all the saddle-horses, and 
most of the carriages — in fact, we have enlisted every thing 
save the Genius Loci , the hump-backed croupier of the rou- 
lette table. 

Why we should travel twelve miles or so , out of our way, 
to bring Baden with us I cannot so clearly see. Why we cannot 
be satisfied with vice without a change of venue I do not un- 
derstand. But with this I have nothing to do. Like the Irish- 
man, "I am but a lodger." Indeed, I believe my own poor 
presence was less desired at iYCi^fete than that of my London 
phaeton and my two black ponies , which , I am told , are very 
much admired here — a certain sign that they are not in the 
most correct taste. However, I have my revenge.- As Hus- 
sars, when invited to dine out at questionable places, always 
appear in plain clothes , so shall I come to the rendezvous in a 
fiacre; though, I own, it is very like obtaining a dinner under 
false pretences. 

Already the little town is a-stir ;* servants are hastening to 
and fro; ominous-looking baskets and hampers are seen to 
pass and repass; strange quadrupeds are led by as saddle- 
horses, their gay head-stalls and splendid saddle-cloths scarce 
diverting the eye from "groggy" fore-legs and drawn-up 
quarters; curiously dressed young geTxV\^me,xi, o^^^t <^<2i<cfi.- 
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binations of Jockeyism with an Arcadian simplicity, stand in 
groups about; and, now and then, a carriage rolls by, and 
disappears up some steep street in search of its company. 

Ah! there go the Tollingtons! and in a "conveniency," 
too, they 'd scarcely like to be seen with in Hyde Park. What 
a droll old rattle-trap ! and what a pair of wretched hacks to 
draw it ! After all, one cannot help avo^ving that these people, 
seated there in that most miserable equipage , where poverty 
exhibits its most ludicrous of aspects, even there, they pre- 
serve as decisive an air of class and rank as — as — yes, I have 
found the exact equivalent — as almost every foreigner seated 
in a handsome carriage does of the opposite. Prejudice, bi- 
gotry, narrow-mindedness, or any thing else of the same kind 
it may be; but, after a great part of a life spent abroad, my 
testimony is, that for one person of either sex, whose ap- 
pearance unmistakeably pronounces condition, met, abroad — 
I care not where — at least one hundred are to be seen in Eng- 
land. So much for the nation of shopkeepers ! 

Ah I a tandem, by Jove! and rather well got up. Of 
course it could be no other than Burton — "the ruling passion 
strong in *debtl*" Well, he may have forgotten his cre- 
ditors, but he has not forgotten how to hold the ribbons. 

What 's this heavy old coach with a cabriolet over the 
rumble? — the Russian minister, Kataffsky! Lord bless us! 
from all the strong braces and bars of wood and iron, one 
would say that it was built to stand a journey to Siberia. Who 
knows, but it may travel that road yet 1 . . . . Pretty woman the 
Princess, but with all the cha^acteristic^knave^y of her race 
in the eyes. Paul was right when he refused to license Jews 
in Russia, because he knew his subjects would che&t them I 

*^Bon jour, Marquis " Monsieur de Tavanne, a very ab- 
surd but a chivalrous Frenchman of the old school. They say 
that, meeting the late Due d' Orleans at Lady Grenville's, he 
took a ver)^ abrupt leave , expressing as his reason that he did 
not know her Ladyship received "rfe* gens comme cela.'* 

A Vienna Coujj6, with a Vienna Coachman, and aVieiwio* 
Countess inside, are Yery distinctive in tYvevt ^a.^ . "Wv^ ^x^x^. 

1* 
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von Ldwenhaufen, one of those pretty intriguantes of modern 
political warfare who frequent watering-places and act as the 
tirailleurs for Metternich and Gaizot. Talleyrand avowed the 
great advantage of such assistance, which he said was impos- \ 
sible for an English minister, for "les Anglaises" always fell 
in love and blabbed I 

Here comes a showy affair! — a real landau with four 
horses, as fine as bouquets and worsted tassels can make 
them ! No mistaking it — Erin go Brag! Sir Roger M*Caus- 
land and my Lady, and the four Misses and the Master M^Caus- 
land. They are the invincibles of modern travel; they have 
stormed every court in Europe, and are the terror of Grand 
Mardchals from Naples to the Pole. Heaven help the English 
minister in whose city they squat for a winter 1 He would have 
less trouble with a new tariff or a new boundary than in ar- 
ranging their squabbles with court functionaries and the po- 
lice. Sir Roger must know the King and his Ministers , and 
expound to them his own notions of the government, with 
divers hints about free trade andother like matters. My Lady 
must be invited to all court balls and concerts, and a fair pro- 
portion of dinners; and this, "rfe droits* because "the 
M'Causland" was a King of Ballyshandera in the year 4, and 
my Lady herself being an O'Dowde, also of blood royal. 
People may laugh at these absurd, shameless pretensions, but 
**i7 rnt le mieuic, qui rit le dernier,", says the proverb; and if 
the sentiment be one the M^Causlands' dignity permit, they 
have the right to laugh heartily. Boredom, actual boredom — 
a perseverance that is dead to all shame — a persistance that 
no modesty rebukes — a steady resolve to push forward, wins 
its way socially as well as strategically ; and even the folding- 
doors of court saloons fly open before its magic sesame. 

And who are these gay equestrians with prancing hack- 
neys, flowing plumes, and flaunting habits? — TheFother- 
gills; four handsome, dashing, ejfronte givh , who, under the 
mock protection of a small schoolboy brother, are, really, 
escorted by a group of moustached heToea, more than one of 
whom I already recognise as scarceVy ^\. cotsx^^jk^ ^«t ^^ 
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daughters of an English church dignitary. . ^fa^s que vonlez- 
ff(nu? They would not visit the curate's wife and sister in 
Durham , but they will ride out at Baden with blacklegs and 
swindlers! The Count yonder, Monsieur de Mallenville, is 
a noted character in Paris, and is always attended, when there, 
by an emissary of the police , who , with what Alphonse Karr 
calls an etnpreMsement de bowie compagnie , never leaves him 
for a moment. 

And here we have the "dons" of the entertainment, la 
Princesse de Rubetzki, as pretty a piece of devilry as ever 
Poland manufactured to sow treason and disaffection, accom- 
panied by her devoted admirer the Austrian general. Count 
Cohary. Poor fellow! all his efforts to appear young and 
ftolage are as nothing to the difficulties he endures in steering 
between the fair Piincess's politics and her affection. An 
Austrian of the ^^ vieiile roche " he is shocked by the Libe- 
ralism of his lady-love; and yet, with Spielberg before him, 
he cannot tear himself away. 

They who are not acquainted with the world of the Con- 
tinent may think it strange that society , even in a watering- 
place, should assemble individuals so different in rank and 
social position ; but a very little experience will always show 
that intercourse is really as much denied between such parties 
as though they were in different hemispheres. As the Rhone 
rolls its muddy current through the blue waters of the Lake of 
Geneva, and never mingles its turbid stream with the clear 
waves beside it, so these people are seen pouring their flood 
through every assemblage , and never disturbing the placid 
surface in their course. To effect this , two requisites are in- 
dispensable to the company, — a very rigid good-breeding 
and a very lax morality. No one can deny that both are 
abundant. 

And here, if I mistake not, comes my own char-d-banc. 
Truly, my excellent valet has followed my directions to the 
letter. I said, "Something of the commonest,*' and he has 
brought me ajfacre that seems as morib\iiLd «k.n^ <iTfe\J5»:^ ^'e^xccj- 
elf. No matter, Jam ready. Aiidno'Wlo\>feCi^\ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Now has there happened to me one of the strangest adven- 
tures of my strange life, and before I sleep I have determined 
to note it down, for no other reason than this: that my waking 
thoughts to-morrow will refuse to credit mere memory, with- 
out some such corroboration. Nay, I have another witness — 
this glove I 

Were it not for this , I should have chronicled our Jtte^ 
which really was far more successful than such things usually 
are. Not only was there no contretemps , but all went off well 
and pleasantly. The men were witty and good-tempered; the 
women — albeit many of them handsome — were aimabley and 
disposed to be pleased ; the weather and the champagne were 
perfect. They who could eat — which 1 couldn't — say , that 
Gougon was admirable ; and the band played some of Doni- 
zetti's pieces with great precision and effect. Ainsi^ the ele- 
ments were all favourable; each instrument filled its part; and 
the ensemble was good — rather a rare event where people 
come out expressly bent on enjoyment, and determined to 
take pleasure by storm. Premeditated happiness , like mar- 
riage for love, is oflen too much premeditated. Here, how- 
ever, "the gods were propitious." Unlike most pic-nics, there 
neither was rain nor rancour; and considering that we had 
specimens of at least half-a-dozen different nationalities , and 
frequently as many different languages going at once , there 
was much amusing conversation, and a great deal of pleasant, 
gossipping anecdote : not that regular story-telling which de- 
pends upon its stage-effect of voice and manner, but that far 
more agreeable kind of narrative that claims interest from 
being about people and places that we know beforehand, con- 
veying traits of character and mind of well-known persons, al- 
ways amusing and interesting. 

There was a French secretary of legation for Berne, a 
most pleasant convive; and the Austrian general was equally 
Amusing, Some of his anecdotes oi t\\o e«LT£v\)«A^ o^ \^<\^ were 
admirable: by the way, he felt dteadJuW^ ^\voO*.^^^\.\^aQ^K^ 
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ttnfession that he remembered Wagram. The Countess Gior- 
wi came late. We were returning from our ramble among 
>cks and cliffs when she appeared. I did not wish to be pre- 
snted; I preferred rather the part of observing her, which 
iqaaintance would have prevented. But old Lady B — did 
)t give me the choice : she took my arm, and, after a little 
or through the company, came directly in front of the Coun- 
js, saying, with a bluntness all her own, — 

"Madame la Comtesse , let me present a friend whose long 
Bidence in your country gives him almost the claim of a 
antryman : — M. Templeton." 

If I was not unmoved by the suddenness of this introduc- 
►n — appealing as it did, to me at least, to old memories — 
e Countess was composure itself: a faint smile in acknow- 
igment of the speech, a gentle expression of easy satisfac- 
m on meeting one who had visited her country, were all that 
en my prying curiosity could detect. 

"What part of Sicily have you seen? " said she to me. 

"My friend Lady B — ," said I, "has made me a greater 
iveller than I can pretend to be: I have been no further 
ath than Naples." 

"Oh! I am not Neapolitan ," said she, hastily, and with 

air like disappointment. 

I watched her closely as she spoke , and at once said to my- 
If, "No! this is not, this cannot be , Caroline Graham." 

We conversed but little during dinner. She evidently did 
t speak French willingly, and my Italian had been too long 
rust for fluency. Of English she showed not the least know- 
ige. There were stories told in her hearing, at some of 
lich to avoid laughter would have been scarcely possible, 
d still she never smiled once. If I wanted any additional 
idence that she was not of English origin, chance presented 
e , as she was referred to by the Russian for the name of a 
rtain Sicilian family where a "vendetta" had been pre- 
rved for two entire centuries; and the Countess replied, 
tb a slight blush , " The Marquis oi "B\aivto\vfc\)C\ — ^hs^ 
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I own that, while it was with a sense of relief I learned to 
believe that the Countess was not the sister of my poor friend, 
I still could not help feeling something akin to disappointment 
at the discovery. I felt as though I had been heaping up » 
store of care and anxiety around me for one I had never sees 
before, and for whom I could really take no deep intereit 
One husbands their affections as they grow older. The spend- 
thrift habit of caring for people without even knowing why, or 
asking wherefore , which is one of the pastunes — and some- 
times a right pleasant one, too — of youth, becomes rarer ts 
we go further on in life, till at last we grow to be as grudging 
of our esteem as of our gold, and lend neither, save on good 
interest and the best security. Bad health has done for me the 
work of time , and I am already oppressed and weary of the 
evils of age. 

Something, perhaps, of this kind — some chagrin, too, 
that the Countess was not my old acquaintance, though. 
Heaven knows , it had grieved me far more to know she had 
been — some discontent with myself for being discontented— 
or "any other reason why," — but so was it, I felt what in 
fashionable slang is called "put out," and, in consequence, 
resolved to leave the party and make my way homeward at the 
first favourable opportunity. Before setting out I had deter- 
mined, as the night would be moonlit, to make a slight ditour, 
and thus avoid all i\v% fracas and tumult of driving home in a 
mob; and, with this intention, had ordered my phaeton to 
meet me in theMurg-Thal, at a small inn, whither I should 
repair on foot, and then make my tour back by the Castle of 
Eberstein. 

A move of the company to take coffee on a rock beside the 
Waterfall gave me the opportunity I desired , and I sauntered 
along a little path which in a few moments led me into the Pine 
Forest, and which, from the directions I had received , I well 
knew conducted over the mountain, and descended by a series 
of steep zigzags into the valley of the Murg. 
Although I had quitted the party \on^\>efeT^ «vva&^t, the 
moon was high and bright ere 1 reaviVvei W^ ^^o^ ^V^t^ \k^ 
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e awaited me. Exhilarated by the unwonted exertion 
-gratified , too , by the consciousness of supporting a 
of fatigue I had been pronounced incapable of, — I 
y seat in good spirits , to drive back to Baden. As I 
3d the steep road towards Eberstein , I observed that 
f ere gleaming from the windows of the large salon of 
ie, that looks towards the glen. I knew that the Grand 
iamily were at Carlsruhe, and was therefore somewhat 
3d to see these signs of habitation in one of the state 
ents of the chateau. 

ornately catching glimpses of and again losing these 
ights, I slowly toiled up the steep acclivity, which, to 
my ponies, I ascended on foot. We were near the top, 
riage had preceded me some fifty yards or so, and I, 
had reached a deeply-shaded spot, over which an 
outwork of the castle threw a broad shadow, when 
[y I was startled by the sound of voices, so close be- 
i that I actually turned to see if the speakers were not 
ig me ; nor was it till they again spoke that I could 
that they were standing on the terrace above me. If 
irprise at the unexpected sound of voices was my first 
in, what was it to that which followed, as I heard a 
oice say, — 

t how comes this M. Templeton to be of any conse- 
in the matter? It is true he was a witness, but he has 
*est in troubling himself with the afiair. He is an in- 
sides — some say , dying." 

3uld he were dead!" interrupted a lower voice; but, 
h the accents were uttered with an unusual force, I 
em — at once I recognised them. It was the Countess 

ly so, if he never recognised you? " 

w ami certain of this?" said she again. "How shall 

my own fears, that at every instant are ready to betray 

read his reserve more than all." 

le be so very inconvenient," mtcnposftdWv^iftSKft.^ ycl^ 

less tone, "there may surely \)ft ioxxixA. \afc«a& V» '«^- 
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duce him to leave this. Invalids are often superstitious. 
Might not a civil intimation that his health was suffering from 
his sejoitv incline him to depart? " 

The Countess made no reply : possibly the bantering toae 
assumed by her companion displeased her. After a brief 
silence, he resumed, — 

"Does the man play? does he frequent the Saal? There 
surely are a hundred ways to force a quarrel on him." 

"Easier than terminate it with advantage," said she, bit- 
terly. 

I heard no more; for, although they still continued to 
speak, they had descended from the terrace and entered the 
garden. I was alone. Before me, at the turn of the road, 
stood my servant, waiting with the horses. All was still as 
the grave. Was this I had heard real ? were the words truly 
spoken , or were they merely some trick of an overwrought, 
sickly imagination? I moved into the middle of thcToad, so as 
to have a better view of the old "Schloss;" but, except a 
single light in a remote tower, all was shrouded in darkness: 
the salon, I believed to have been lit up, lay in deepest sha- 
dow. There was nothing I had not given , at that instant, to 
be able to resolve my doubts. 

I walked hurriedly on , eager to question my servant both 
as to the voices and the lights ; and as I went my eye fell upon 
an object before me in the road. I took it up — it was a glove 
— a lady's glove ! How came it there , if it had not fallen from 
the terrace? 

With increased speed I moved forward, my convictions 
now strengthened by this new testimony. My servant had 
neither seen nor heard any thing; indeed his replies to me 
were conveyed in a tone that showed in what light he regarded 
my questioning. It was scarcely possible that he could not 
have been struck with the bright glare that illuminated a por- 
tion of the castle, yet he had not seen it; and as to voices, he 
stoutly averred that, although he could distinctly note the 
clatter of the mill in the valley belo-w us, Ke had heard no 
human sound since we left the little Van.. 
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It was to no purpose that I questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned. I soon saw that my eagerness was mistaken by him 
fop evidence of wandering faculties; and I perceived, in his 
anxiety that I should return, a fear, that my malady had taken 
some new turn. So far, too, was he right. My head was, 
indeed, troubled — strange fancies and shadowy fears cross- 
ing my excited mind as I went; so that, ere I reached my 
inn, I really was unable to collect my faculties , and separate 
the dream-land from the actual territorj' of fact. And now it 
is with painful effort I write these lines, each moment doubting 
irhether I should not erase this, or insert that. Were it not 
for this glove, that lies on my paper before me, I should be- 
lieve all to be mere illusion. What a painful struggle this is, 
ind how impossible to allay the fears of self-deception! At 
)Qe moment I am half resolved to order a saddle-horse and 
*etam to Eberstein — for what? — with what hope of unra- 
velling the myster)'? At the next I am determined to repair to 
lie Countess's villa near the town, and ask if she has returned ; 
)Dt how shall I venture on such a liberty? If my ears had not 
leceived me, she is and must be Caroline Graham; and yet 
fould I not rather believe that my weary brain had wandered, 
ban that this were so ? 

But what are these sounds of voices in the antechamber ? 
; hear Guckhardt's voice I 

Yes: my servant had thought it prudent to fetch the 
lector, and he has been here and felt my pulse, and ordered 
X)ld to my temples , and a calming draught. It is clear, then, 
hsii I have been ill , and I must write no more ! 

CHAPTER XT. 

Gtiithaui zum Btir , Uallai , Tyrol, 
It is exactly seven weeks this day since I last opened my 
journal. I promised Guckhardt not to look into it for a month, 
and so I have well kept my word ! It would seem , indeed , a 
small privation in most circumstances to abstain ftora. <Jncq- 
licJIng the ebbing hours of a life; butEgo\i\siii\aiiCxX.^i'^os^ 
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to Sickness, and I can vent mine more harmlessly here than if 
spent in exhausting the patience of my friends. Some listener 
must be found to the dreamy querulousness of the invalid, 
and why not his own heart? 

Even to those nearest and dearest to our afiections , there 
is always a sense of shame attendant on the confessions of our 
weakness , more so than of our actual vices. Bat what a 
merciful judge is Self! how gentle to rebuke! how reluctant 
to punish ! how sanguine to hope for reformation ! Hence is it 
that I find a comfort in jotting down these "mems" of the 
past; but from a friend, what shaking of the head, what 
regretful sorrowings , should I meet with ! How should I hear 
of faculties and fortune — life itself — wasted without one 
object, even a wish, compassed! When I reflect upon the 
position in life attainable by one who starts with moderate 
abilities, a large fortune, reasonable habits of industry, and 
a fair share of well-wishers , and then think of what I now am, 
I might easily be discontented and dispirited; but if I had 
really reached the goal, can I say that I should be happy? can 
I say, that all the success within my reach could have stilled 
within me the tone of peaceful solitude I have ever cherished 
as the greatest of blessings? But why speculate on this? I 
never could have been highly successful. I have not the 
temper, had I the talent, that climbs high. I must always 
have done my best at once; put forth my whole strength on 
each occasion — husbanded nothing, and consequently 
gained nothing. 

Here I am at Dallas, in the Tyrol, a wild and lonely glen, 
with a deep and rushing river foaming through it. The 
mountain in front of me is speckled with wooden chdleU, some 
of them perched on lofty cliiTs, not distinct from realms of 
never-melting snoW. 

All is poverty on every side; even in the little church, 

where Piety would deck its shrine at any sacrifice, the altar is 

bare of ornament. The Curd's house, too, is humble enough 

for. him who is working yonder itv \v\s ^«l"c^^tl, ^ca. fild and 

white-haired man, too feeble and fraW iot «vxOa.\B\i^\«\ «bA. 
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already the sun has set, and now he ceases from his toil: for 
the "Angelas'* is ringing, and soon the village will be kneel- 
ing in prayer. Already the bell has ceased, and through the 
sdlly air rises the murmur of many voices. 

There was somewhat of compassionate pity in the look of 
die old man who has just passed tlie window ; he stopped a 
moment to gaze at me — at the only one whose unbended 
knee and closed lips had no brotherhood in the devotion. He 
seemed very poor, and old, and feeble, and yet he could 
look with a sense of pity upon me, as an outcast from the 
£uth. So did I feel his steady stare at least; for, at that in- 
stant, the wish was nearest to my heart that I, too, could 
have knelt and prayed with the rest. And why could I not? 
HIS it that my spirit was too stubborn, too proud, to mingle 
with the humble throng? did I feel myself better, or nobler, 
or greater than the meanest there, when uttering the same 
words of thankfulness or hope? No, far from it; a very dif- 
ferent, but not less powerful barrier interposed. Education, 
habits of thought, prejudices, convictions, even party spirit, 
had all combined to represent Romanism to my mind, in all 
the glaring colours of its superstitions, its cruelties, and its 
deceptions. Then arose before me a kind of vision of its 
tyranny over mankind, — its inquisitions, its persecutions, 
its mock miracles, and its real bloodshed; and I could not 
turn from the horrible picture, even to the sight of those 
humble worshippers who knelt in all the sincerity of belief. 

I actually dreaded the sway of the devotional inlluence, 
lest, when my heart had yielded to it, some chance interrup- 
tion of ceremonial, some of those fantastic forms of the 
Church , should turn my feelings of trust and worship to one 
of infidelity and scorn. 

There, all is over now, and the villagers are returning 
homeward — some, to the little hamlet — others, are wending 
their way upwards, to homes high amid the moftntaina — and 
here I sit alone , in my little whitewashed room, watching the 
shadows as they deepen over the glen, atvA ^slxvw^ otk SJccaX. 
aoantaia penk that glows like a carbuncVe m l\ie ^^XJCvcl^wvcl, 
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It is like a dream to me how I have come to sojourn in thii 
peaceful valley. The last entry I made was in Baden, the ni^t 
of that party at the Waterfall. The next day I awoke ill— 
fevered from a restless night. Guckhardt came early, and 
thinking I was asleep , retired without speaking to me. He 
laid his hand on my temples , and seemed to feel that I re- 
quired rest and quiet , for he cautioned my servant not to 
suffer the least disturbance near me. 

I conclude I must have been sleeping, for the sudden noise 
of voices and the tramp of many feet aroused me. There wm 
evidently something strange and unexpected going forward in 
the town. What could it mean? My servant seemed most tin- 
willing to tell me , and only yielded to my positive commands 
to speak. Even now I tremble to recall the tidings — a murder 
had been committed 1 One of the guests at our InieJ^te, a 
young Fnglishman named Lockwood, had been discovered 
dead on the side of the road about two miles from the Water- 
fall ; his watch, and purse with several gold pieces, were found 
on his person, so that no robbery had been the reason of the 
crime. I remember his having come on foot, and hearing that 
I should not require my chaj*-d~banc to return, he engaged it. 
The driver's story is, that the stranger always got out to walk 
at the hills, usually lingering slowly in his ascent of them; 
and that at last, at the top of the highest, he had waited for a 
considerable time without his appearing, and growing weary 
of expectancy he returned, and at the foot of the hill dis- 
covered something dark, lying motionless beside the pathway ; 
he came closer, and saw it was the stranger quite dead. Three 
wounds, which from their depth and direction seemed to have 
been given by a dagger, were found in the chest; one, entered 
from the back between the shoulders ; the fingers of the right 
hand were also cut nearly through, as though he had grasped 
a sharp weapon in his struggle. Death must have been im- 
mediate, as the heart was twice wounded; probably he ex- 
pired almost at once. The direction and the position of the 
wounds refuted every idea of a amddfe — aja.^ ^ ^\,\isy« ^"CAQunl 
^r the crime of murder? Tke 6tTaTi^«t n?«j5^ ^^-wt^i^^^ ^^<yi 
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in Baden, not known to any one before his arrival here, and 
ance had merely formed those chance acquaintanceships of 
iratering-places. There was not, so far as one could see, the 
slightest ground to suspect any malice or hatred towards him. 
The few particulars I have here set down were all that my ser- 
vant could tell me. But what from the terrible nature of the 
tidings themselves, my own excitable state when hearing 
them, but, more than either, the remembrance of the dia- 
logue I had overheard the night before — all combined and 
increased my fever to that degree that ere noon I became half 
wild with delirium. What I said , or how my wandering facul- 
ties turned, I cannot — nor would I willingly — remember. 
There was enough of illness in my ravings , and of method in 
them too, to bring Guckhardt again to my bedside, accom- 
panied by a high agent of the police. The attempt to examine 
a man in such a state relative to the circumstances of a dread- 
ful crime could only have entered the head of a Prifet de Po- 
'JM or a Juge d* Insiruclion, What my revelations were I know 
not; but it is clear they assumed a character of independent 
fimcy that balked the scrutiny of the oflicial, for he left me to 
the unmixed cares of my doctor. 

By his counsel I was speedily removed from Baden, under 
the impression that the scene would be prejudicial to my re- 
covery. I was indifferent where, or in what way, they dis- 
posed of me ; and when I was told I was to try the air of the 
Lake of Constance , I heard it with the apathy of one sunk in 
a trance. Nor do I yet know by what means the police , so in- 
defatigable in tormenting the innocent, abandoned their per- 
secution of me. They must have had their own sufficient rea- 
sons for it; so much is certain. 

And now, once more, I ask myself, Is all that I have here 
set down the mere wanderings of a broken and disjointed 
brain? have these incidents no other foundation than a morbid 
fancy? I would most willingly accept even this sad alternative, 
and have it so ; but here is evidence too strong to disbelieve. 
Here before me lies an English newspaper, m\i\v«i^^x^^t^\Vi. 
Uading to the mysterioua murder of an EngWsYv ^<WiXX^Aaa»^^'^ 
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Baden. The dates, circumstances, all tally in tlio minutest 
particulars. Sliall I discredit these proofs ? 

The Countess is married to the Marquis de Courcelles; a 
distant relative of the Archduchess, it is said. Let me dis- 
miss the theme for ever — that is , if I can. And now for one 
whose interest to me is scarcely less sad, but of a Tery dif- 
ferent shade of sadness. 

This is my birthday, the SIst August. "Why had the 
month more than thirty days?" is a question I have been 
tempted to hazard more than once. Nor is it from ingratitade 
that I say this. I have long enjoyed the easy path in life; I 
have tasted far more of the bright, and seen less of the shady 
side of this world's high-road than falls to the share of most 
men. With fortune more than sufficient to supply all that I 
could care for, I have had, without any pretension to high 
talent, that kind of readiness that is often mistaken for ability; 
and, what is prqbably even more successful with the world, I 
have had a keen appreciation of talent in otlier men — * 
thorough value for their superior attainments; and this — no 
great gift, to be sure — has always procured me acceptance 
in circles where my own pretensions would have proved feeble 
supporters. And then, this delicacy of health — what many 
would have called my heaviest calamity — has often carried 
me triumphantly through difficulties where I must have suc- 
cumbed. Even in " the House " have I heard the prognostica- 
tions of what I might have been, "if my health permitted;" 
so that my weak point ministered to me what strength had 
denied me. 

Then , I have the most intense relish for the life of idleness 
I have been leading; the lounging " donothingism " that would 
kill most men with ennui, is to me inexpressibly delightfal. 
All those castle-buildings which, in the real world, are failures^ 
succeed admirably in imagination. I overcome competitors^ 
I convince opponents , I conciliate enemies at will, so long as 
they are all of my own making; and so far from falling back 
disappointed from the vision, to t\ie f«iet, 1 TQvelin the con- 
v/cti'on that I can go to work ag|Bk\\i at ivev? iaxi^v^'^^ «sA*^g2^ 
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iasQch straggles, there is neither weariness nor defeat. A 
small world for ambition to range in ! but I value it as Touch- 
stone did bis mistress, — *^ a poor thing, but it was mine own.*' 
It would be a strange record if a man were to chronicle his 
birthdays , keeping faithful note of his changed and changing 
nature as years stole on. For myself I have always regarded 
them somewhat like post-stations in a journey , ever expecting 
to find better horses and smoother roads next stage, and con- 
stantly promising myself to be more equable in temperament 
and more disposed to enjoy my tour. But the journey of life, 
like an other journeys, puts to flight the most matured philo- 
sophy, and the accidents of the way are always ready to divert 
the mind from its firmest resolves. 



Tueidny Morning, 

When I had written so far last night, the arrival of a tra- 
velling carriage and four, with a Courier preceding, caused 
such a commotion in the little inn that, notwithstanding all my 
assumed indifference, I could not entirely escape the con- 
tagion , and , at last, was fain to open my window and stare at 
the new arrival with all the hardihood that becomes him 
already in possession of an apartment. "I took little by my 
motion." All I saw was a portly travelling carriage, heavily 
laden with its appurtenances and imperials, well-corded 
springs, rope-lashed pole, and double drag-chains, — evi- 
dences of caution and signs of long-projected travel. 

I might have readily forgotten the new comer — indeed , I 
had almost done so ere I closed the window — had not his me- 
mory been preserved for jne by a process peculiar to small and 
unfrequented inns , — a species of absorption by which the 
traveller of higher pretensions invariably draws in all the stray 
articles of comfort scattered through the establishment. First 
my table took flight, and in its place a small and ricketty thing 
of white deal had arrived; next followed a dressing-glass; 
then waddled forth a fat, unwieldy, o\d aTm-<i\iS):\s , SJoswV. 
eemed by its dif&culty of removal to have 8troTV^o\i^^^'Cvws&^o 

Horace Tempfeton. ^ 
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locomotion; and lastly, a chest of drawers set out on 
vels , but so stoutly did it resist, that it was not capture 
out the loss of two legs , while every drawer was thro 
upon the floor, to the manifest detriment of the waiter 
and ankles. These " distraints " I bore well and equab 
it was only a summary demand to surrender a little s 
which I lay that at length roused me from my apathy 
positively demurred, asking, I suppose, querulously e 
who it was that required the whole accommodation of 1 
and could spare nothing for another traveller? An "1 
Prince" was the answer; at which I could not help lai 
well knowing that the title is tolerably indiscriminate ir 
plication. Indeed , I once heard Colonel Sibthorp calle 
It is all very well to affect indifference and apa 
pretend that you care nothing who or what your neigh 
an inn may be. This is very practicable where his i 
takes no more corporeal shape than No. 42 or 53 in som 
over-grown hdtel. But imagine yourself in some sn 
eluded spot, some little nook, of which you had half; 
you were the first discoverer — conceiving yourself a '. 
new P^rouse ; fancy , then , when in the very ecstasy < 
adventure, the arrival of a travelling carriage and fou 
a belted Courier and a bearded Valet; not only are } 
eions routed, but your own identity begins to dissolv 
with them. You are neither a hero to yourself nor to 
host." His best smiles, his deepest reverence, are i 
the last comer, for whose accommodation a general tr: 
levied. Do what you will, say what you will, there is 
maining deafto the incessant turmoil that bespeaks th 
man's wants. There is a perpetual hurry-scurry to sc 
and fetch that; soda-water — tea — champagne — a 
hot water — are continually echoing along the corridc 
"the Prince" seems like some vast "Maelstrom" that 
larder and the cellar contain can never satiate. Sue 
tJunljr, the least exacting of men appear when unc 
auspices of a Courier and the host o£ a smaW ykw. 
The poverty of the establislimeiit ixx>82is.^^ >i?CL^ ^on 
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requirements seem the demand of a Sybarite indulgence , an<l 
eveiy-day wants are luxuries where cleanliness is the highest 
ofvirtaes. 

I was — I own it — worried and vexed by the clamour and 
morement, that not even coming night calmed down. Tlie 
repose and quiet I had been so fully enjoying were gone , an<l, 
in (heir place, the vulgar noises and tumult of a little inn. 
All these interruptions , intimately associated in my mind with 
the traveller, invested him, to me, with a character per- 
fectly detestable, so that there was somewhat of open defiance 
in my refusal to ^deld up my sofa. 

A pause followed. What was to come next? I listened 
and waited in half anxiety, wondering what new aggression 
might ensue ; but all was still : nay , there was a clattering of 
knives and forks, and then went the pop of a cork — *'tho 
Prince" was eating. "Well," thought I, "there is some 
vengeance here, for the cuisine is detestable." "His High- 
ness" thought so too, for more than one plat was dismissed, 
accompanied by a running commentary of abuse on the part 
of the Courier. 

At last came a really tranciuil moment. The cheese had 
been sent away as uneatable, and the Courier had followed it, 
cursing manfully, if I might pronounce from the odour wafted 
to my own chamber, not unreasonably. "Mi Lor le Prince" 
was probably composing himself to a siesta; there was a 
stealthy quietude in the step of his servant along the corridor 
that said so much. I had scarcely made the reflection when a 
tap came to my door. "The Prince" wished for an English 
newspaper, and the host had seen two on my table. The 
"Post" and the "Chronicle" were both before me, and I 
sent them, half wondering which best might suit his High- 
nesses politics. 

Another tap at the door ! Really this is intolerable. Has 
he not had my table, my arm-chair, my newspapers — what 
wUl he ask for next? "Come in," said I, now trying Eng- 
Yuh, After in vain shouting ''Entrez'' and ^^HweW S^^vtfe 
t/aos over. 
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An English servant entered, and in that peculiarly low, 
demure tone , so distinctive of his caste said, — 

"Sir Robert Chawuth presents his compliments, and begs 
to know if he may pay his respects to Mr. Templeton?" 

"Is Sir Robert here? is that his carriage ? " said I , hastily. 

"Yes, Sir; he came about an hour ago." 

" Oh , very well. Say , I shall feel great pleasure in seeing 
him. Is he disengaged at present? " 

"Yes, Sir, he is quite alone." 

"Show me his apartment, then." 

"So," thought I, as I arose to seek the chamber, "this 
time they were nearer right than usual; for, if not an * Eng- 
lish Prince,' he has wielded more substantial power, and 
exerted a much wider sway over the destinies of the world, 
than ever a * foreign Prince' from the Baltic to the Bos- 
phorus." 

Strange enough, our last meeting was at Downing Street; 
he was then Minister. I waited upon him by appointment, as 
I was leaving England for the Prussian mission, and he de- 
sired to give me his own instructions before I sailed ; and now, 
I visit him in a little Tyrol "Gasthaus," he, destitute of 

power, and my self — 

4> ♦ « • 

It would be presumptuous in one so humbly placed to 

hazard a opinion on the subject; but if I were to dare it, I 

should say that the statesmen of England possess a range of 

knowledge and a wider intimacy with the actual condition of 

the world as it is than any other class , in any country. I was 

greatly struck with this last evening. The topics wandered 

far a-field, varying from the Poor Laws to Hong Kong , from 

the Health of Towns to the state of the Peninsula: Austria, 

Ireland, Switzerland, the Navigation Laws, the policy of 

Louis Philippe, and the rot in the potatoes; and on each of 

these themes he not only spoke well, but he spoke with a 

degree of knowledge that smacked of a special study. "How 

comes it/* lasted myself, "that tYiva ma.w, ^\>i>a.>2!cifc^<i\^\>j 

cares of a mighty empire on bis bravsv, V«ts >C\Hxa \.q\v&^x ^sA 



memory to retain little traits of various people in remote quar- 
ters of the world? How, for instance, did he hear, or why 
remember, these anecdotes of the present Landamman of 
Switzerland, Ochsenbein?" And yet there were good rea- 
sons perhaps, to remember them. The man who has per- 
sonally shown the white feather will scarcely be courageous as 
the head of a government, though there is great reason to 
suspect that he may exhibit all the rashness of cowardice — 
its worst, because its most dangerous, quality. 

I had often suspected, but 1 never knew before, how com- 
pletely this Minister had usurped every department of the 
Cabinet, and concentrated in himself the Homo, the Foreign, 
and the Colonial Governments. The ver}' patronage, too, 
he had assumed; so that, in fact, his colleagues were com- 
paratively without influence or occupation. I confess tliat, 
on hearing him talk so unconcernedly of mighty events and 
portentous changes, of great interests and powerful states, 
that my heart beat strongly with an ambitious ardour, and a 
feverish throbbing of my temples suggested to me that the 
longing for rank, and station, and power, had not yet died 
away within me. Was it with serious intention that he spoke 
to me of again entering Parliament and taking office in some 
future arrangement, or was it merely from a sense of com- 
passion that he ministered this meed of encouragement to the 
hopes of a sick man? Whatever the motive, the result has 
been an increased buoyancy , more of vitality about me , than 
[ have known for some time — a secret wishing for life and 
strength to "do something" ere I die. 

He rather appeared pleased with a suggestion I threw out 
for augmenting the elective franchise in Ireland , by making 
the qualification "an intellectual one," and extending the 
right of voting to all who should take a certain degree or 
diploma in either the University of Dublin or any of the pro- 
vincial colleges, all admitted as members of learned bodies, 
and all licentiates of law and physic. This would particularly 
suit the condition of Ireland, where property is a most inade- 
uate and limited test, and at the same tYmft , Ai^- wimixs^vcs^ 
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of educated and thinking men into the mass, serve to connkn** 
balance and even guide the opinions of those less capable of 
forming judgments. Wejare becoming more democratic eveiy 
day. Let our trust be in well-informed, dear-sighted demo- 
cracy, and let the transition be from the aristocracy to the 
cultivated middle classes, and not to the rule of FeargM 
O'Connor and his Chartists. 

And now, to wander down this lonely glen, and forget, if 
I may, these jarring questions, where men's passions and am- 
bitions have more at stake than human happiness. Do what I 
will , think of what I will, the image of — Caroline Graham — 
yes, I must call her so, rises before me at every step. It is a 
sad condition of the nervous system when slight impressions 
cut deep. Like the diseased state of the mucous membrane, 
when tastes and odours cling and adhere to it for days long, I 
suppose that the prevalence of such images in the brain would 
at last lead to insanity , or, at least, that form of it called Mo- 
nomania. Let no man suppose that this is so very rare a 
malady. Let us rather ask. Who is quite free from some 
feature of the affection? The mild cases are the passionate 
ardour we see exhibited by men in the various and peculiar 
pursuits in life; the bad ones, only greater in degree, are 
shut up in asylums. 

The most singular instance that ever occurred within my 
own knowledge was one I met several years back in Germany ; 
and as " thereby hangs a tale," I will set it down in the words 
of the relator. This is his own recital — in his own hand- 
writing too ! 

There are moments in the life of almost every man which 
seem like years. The mind , suddenly calling up the memory 
of bygone days , lives over the early hours of childhood — the 
bright visions of youth, when all was promise and anticipa- 
tion — and traverses with a bound the ripe years of manhood, 
mth all their struggles , and cares, and disappointments; and 
even throws a glance into the daxk\\sl«Loi ^^ iM\>M^^ vsvol- 
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patingihe **U> come" from the past; and, at such times as 
Uiese, one feels that he is already old, and that years have 
gone over him. 

Such were to me the few brief moments in which I stood 
npon theMeissner hill that overhangs my native city. Dres- 
den, the home of my childhood, of my earliest and my 
dearest firiends, lay bathed in the soft moonlight of a sum- 
mer's eve. There, rose the ample dome of the cathedral in 
all the majesty of its splendid arch, the golden tracery glit- 
tering with the night dew; here, wound the placid Elbe, its 
thousand eddies through purple and blushing vineyards, its 
fair surface flashing into momentary brilliancy , as the ripples 
broke upon the buttresses of that graceful bridge, long ac- 
counted the most beautiful in Europe; while from the boat 
that lay sleeping upon its shadow came the rich tones of some 
manly voices, bearing to my ear the evening hymn of my 
fatherland I Oh, how strong within the heart of tlic wanderer 
in distant lands is the love of countr}-! — how deeply rooted 
amid all the feelings which the cares and trinls of after-life 
scatter to the wind I It lives on, bringing to our old age the 
only touch and trace of the bright and verdant feelings of our 
youth. And oh, how doubly strong this love, when it comes 
teeming with a flood of long-forgotten scenes — the memory 
of our first, best friends — the haunts of our boyhood — the 
feats of youthful daring — and, far more than all, the recol- 
lection of that happy home, around whose hearth we met with 
but looks of kindness and aflection, where our sorrows were 
soothed, our joys shared in I For me, 't is true, there re- 
mained nought of this. The parents who loved me had gone . 
to their dark homes — the friends of my childhood had doubt- 
less forgotten me. Years of absence had left me but the 
scenes of past happiness — the actors were gone. And thus it 
was as I looked down upon the city of my native land. The 
hour which in solitude and lowness of Iieart I had longed and 
prayed for had at length arrived — that hour which I believed 
in my heart would repay me for all the struggles, the cares, 
the mlaenes of fourteen years of exile •, and hon^ \ «iNftQ^ -v^'^^xw 
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that self-same spot where I had turned to take a farewell lo< 
of my native city, which I was leaving poor, unfriended, ai 
unknown , to seek in Italy those opportunities my forlorn co 
dition had denied to me at home. Years of toil and anxic 
had followed ; the evils of poverty had fallen on me ; one 
one the cheerful thoughts and bright fancies of youth desert 
me; yet still I struggled on, unshaken in courage. 1 
thought of one day returning to my loved Saxon land, rid 
reputation , crowned with success , had sustained and uph 
me. And now that hour was come — my earliest hopes m( 
than realised — my fondest aspirations accomplished. Triu 
phant over all the dif&culties of my hard lot, I return 
bearing with me the well-won spoils of labour and exerti 
But, alas I where were they who should rejoice with i 
and share my happiness? The very home of my infancy 
tenanted by strangers ; they knew me not in my poverty , t! 
could not sympathise in my elevation- My heart sickei 
within me as I thought of my lone and desolate condition ; i 
as the tears coursed fast and faster down my cheeks, 1 
gladly would I have given all the proud triumph of success 
one short and sunny hour of boyhood's bright anticipati 
shared in by those who loved me I 

Oh I how well were it for us if the bright visions of haj 
ness our imaginations picture forth should ever recede as 
advance, and, mirage-like, evade us as we follow! and i 
we might go down to the grave still thinking that the **n 
row" would accomplish the hopes of to-day — as the Inc 
follows the phantom-bark, ever pursuing, never reachi 
. The misery of hope deferred never equalled the anguisl 
expectation gratified, only to ascertain how vain was our j 
spect of happiness from the long-cherished desire , and 1 
far short reality ever falls of the bright colouring hope U 
to our imaginings. In such a frame of deep despondency ] 
entered my native city — no friend to greet, no voice to ^ 
come me. 

Happily, however, I was not long left to the indulge 
of such regrets; for no sooner "waa m^y wrvN^XxaaAfc^Easys 
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tlie city, than my brother artists waited on me with congratu- 
lations; and I learned, for the first time, that the reputation 
of my snccesses had reached Saxony, and that my very best 
piektre was at that moment being exhibited in the Dresden 
Gallery. I was now invited to the houses of the great, and 
e?en distinguished by marks of my sovereign's favour. If I 
walked the streets, I heard my name Avhispered as I passed; 
if I appeared in public, some burst of approbation greeted 
me. In a word, and that ere many days had elapsed, I be- 
came the reigning favourite of a city in which the love of 
"art** is an inheritance: for, possessed of a gallery second to 
none in Europe, the Dresdeners have long enjoyed and pro- 
fited by the opportunity of contemplating all that is excellent 
.in painting; and, in their enthusiastic admiration of the fine 
arts, thought no praise too exalted to bestow on one who had 
asserted the claim of a Saxon painter among the schools of 
Italy. 

To the full and unmeasured intoxication of the flattery 
that beset me on eveiy side, I now abandoned myself. At 
liTst, indeed, I did so as a relief from the sorrowful and de- 
pressing feelings my unfriended solitude suggested ; and at 
last) as the passion crept in upon and grasped my very heart- 
strings, the love of praise took entire possession of my being, 
and in a short time the desire for admiration had so completely 
supplanted every other emotion, that I only lived with en- 
joyment when surrounded by flattery ; and those praises Avhicli 
before I heard with diffidence and distrust, 1 now looked for 
as my desert, and claimed as my right. The "spoiled child 
of fortune," my life was one round of gaiety and excitement. 
For WW, and for my amusement , ye/e* were given, parties 
contrived, and entertainments planned, and the charmed 
circle of royalty was even deserted to fret^uent the places at 
which I was expected. 

From these circumstances it may readily be believed how 
completely I was beset by the temptations of flattery, and how 
recklessly I hurried along that career of goodioT\,\)iTL^\?\v\Oi\., 
lo mjr mad infatuation , I deemed w ou\d last iox ^n et . \ ^«w 
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my name enrolled among the great ones of my art — myself ' 
the friend of the exalted in rank and great in wealth — my 
very praise, patronage. Little knew I that such sadden po- 
pularity is often as fleeting as it is captivating, that the man ' 
of those who admire and are ever loudest in their praises are 
alike indifferent to, and ignorant of, art. Led along by 
fashion alone , they seemed delighted, because it was the rage 
to appear so. They visited, because my society was courted 
by others ; and if their knowledge was less their plaudits were 
louder than those of the discriminating few, whose caution 
and reserve seemed to me the offspring of jealousy and envy. 

It is well known to almost all, how, in the society of large 
cities , some new source of interest or excitement is eageriy 
sought after to enliven the dull routine of nightly dissipation, 
and awaken the palled and jaded appetite of pleasure to some 
new thrill of amusement! — how one succeeds another, and 
how short-lived are all ! The idol of to-day is forgotten to- 
morrow; and whether the object of momentary attraction be 
a benefactor of mankind , or some monster of moral defor- 
mity, it matters but little, so that for the hour he furnish an 
article for the fashionable journalist, and a subject of conver- 
sation to the coterie; the end and aim of his being seems to be 
perfectly accomplished, and all interest for him as readily 
transferred to his successor, who or whatever he maybe, as 
though his existence had been as unreal as the spectre of a 
magic lantern. 

Little did I suppose when, in the full blaze of my popu- 
larity, that to such an ordinance of fashion alone I was in- 
debted for the proud eminence I occupied. I was not long 
destined to enjoy the deception. 

It chanced that about three months after my arrival in 
Dresden, circumstances required my absence from the city for 
a few days. The occasion which called me detained me 
beyond the time I had calculated on , and it was not till after a 
fortnight I reached my home. I had travelled that day from 
sunrise ^iT/iate in the evening, being axcsdoM^ , If i^ossible, to 
redeem a promise I had made to my feVeiiiiwi^^^Xx^TSL^ ^wss&» 
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I«owen8tein, to be present at a/e/e in honour of liis sister*? 
birthday. The weather had been unusually hot and sultry, 
«ven for the season; and although I felt much fatigued and 
jided, I lost not a moment on my arrival to dress for the fete^ 
over which, calculating on my late career, I deemed my ab- 
sence would throw a gloom. Besides that, I longed once 
more to drink of that Circean cup of flattery , for which my 
short absence from the city had given me new zest ; and it 
was with a high-beating heart and fevered brain I hung upon 
my breast the many crosses and decorations I had been gifted 
with in my hours of brilliant success. 

Lights gleamed brightly from the ample windows of the 
Lowenstein palace. Numerous etjuipages stood at the por- 
tico. I followed the chasseur up the spacious marble steps 
which led to the ante-chamber. I stopped one moment before 
a large mirror, and almost startled at the brilliancy of my 
dress , which , a present from my sovereign , I now wore for 
the first time. With a high-swelling heart and bounding step 
— for all fatigue was long since forgotten — I approached the 
door; and oh I the throb with which I heard my name now, 
for the first time, announced with the title of "Baron," which 
his Majesty had conferred upon me the day of my departure I 
That name, which alone had, talisman-like, opened for me 
the doors of all who were illustrious and exalted in rank — 
that name, which heard, silenced the hum of voices, to break 
forth the moment after in accents of praise and welcome! 
Again it rung through the crowded salon, and I stood within 
the doon Formerly , when appearing in society, the moment 
I made my enirSe I found myself the centre of a group of 
friends and admirers, all eagerly pressing forward to pay 
their homage to the star of fashion. Now, what was my amaze- 
ment to mark no thrill of pleasure , as of old , animate that 
vast assembly ! — not even surprise I group after group passed 
by me, as though I were unknown, and had no claim to their 
attention. It is true, I heard some friendly voices and kind 
inquiries; hiit I could neither distinguish thG \»OTds tlqx l\jife 
/poAker. My brain was in a whirl; for, a\aa\ \ox\^ ^vcl'C.^V^^. 
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I learned to care less for the language of affection than tHc 
voice of the flatterer. I stood thunderstruck and amazed; 
and it was some minutes before I could, with any appearance 
of composure , reply to the salutations I met with. Something 
must have occurred in my absence to weaken the interest my 
appearance ever excited; — but what could that be? And 
the assembly, too! had my own baffled hopes lent their 
gloomy colouring to all around? I certainly thought it far less 
brilliant than usual ; a sad and depressing influence seemed to 
pervade all the guests, wliich they appeared vainly to struggle 
against. Tortured with doubt and disappointment, I hastened 
through the crowd to where the Count was standing, sur- 
rounded by his suite. His quick eye instantly perceived me, 
and , familiarly kissing his hand to me , he continued to con- 
verse with those about him. Up to this moment I had borne 
all the chilling indifference of manner I met with, from the 
secret satisfaction that told me in my heart that he , my pro- 
tector, my friend, would soon vindicate my claim to notice 
and distinction, and that, in the sunshine of his favour, I 
should soon receive the attention my heart thirsted for. But 
now that hope deserted me, the cold distance of his manner 
chilled me to the very heart's core. Not one word of kind in- 
quiry, no friendly chiding for protracted absence, no warm 
welcome for my coming ! I looked around on every side for 
some clue to this strange mystery; I felt as if all eyes were 
upon me, and thought for a moment I could perceive the sneer 
of gratified malice at my downfal. But no : I was unnoticed 
and unobserved; and even this hurt me still more. Alas! 
alas! the few moments of heart-cutting, humbling misery I 
then endured, too dearly paid for all the selfish gratification I 
reaped from being the idol of fashion. While I remained thus 
the Count approached me , and , with something like his usual 
tone of familiarity, said, — 

"Ah, Carl! — you here? You have, of course, heard of 
our sad disappointment'^ ^^ 

'No, my lordy^^ I replied, m\\i som^i VvXX.^xtL^'e.^ q^\.^\a 



/^ 
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"I have scarcely had time , for I have not been yet an hour in 
Dresden." 

Mthout noticing either the manner of my answer or the 
allasion to my absence, the Count continued, — 

"This evening we were to have had the happiness to have 
amongst us one who seems to be gifted with some magic power 
of diffusing delight and ecstasy on every side where she ap- 
pears. Those whose hearts were cold to beauty in all others, 
have yielded to the fascination of hers ; and the soul that never 
before was touched by melody has thrilled with transport at 
her heavenly voice. Divine La Mercia! the paragon of beauty 
and the soul of song ! There, there stands her harp, and here 
you see her music ; but she is absent. Alas ! 'We have only the 
wand of the magician — the spell is not there." 

In an instant the veil was lifted from my eyes; the whole 
truth burst on me like a lightning flash — the course of my 
popularity was run, the sun of my favour had set for ever. 

The fatigue of my journey^, the heat of the salon, the con- 
fusion of my mind , and the bitter conflict of my feelings , all 
conspired to unman me, and I sank upon a sofa. As I sat 
. thus unnoticed (for the tone of the Count's manner had di- 
vested the few who were previously attentive of all interest for 
me), I overheard the conversation of those around me. But 
one name was mentioned , but one person seemed to engross 
every tongue or heart — that was La Mercia. From what 1 
could collect it appeared that she , a most beautiful and in- 
teresting girl, had appeared at the Opera a few evenings 
since, and by the charms of her surpassing beauty , as well as 
the surprising richness and clearness of her voice, had capti- 
vated the whole city, from the palace to the cottage. The 
enthusiastic repetition of her praises gradually led to regrets 
for her absence, and surmises as to the cause , while a young 
nobleman, whohadjustjoined the circle, said, — 

"Trust me. La Mercia would have come if she alone were 
consulted; but I fear that ill-tempered looking old fellow, 

whom she calls her *Dottore,^ has had muc\x Vo ^aiN \iCi>i}svvekX^- 
rusul.'' 
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"Yes,** said another; "so late as yesterday evening, at 
the palace , when she was surrounded by several members of 
the royal family , eagerly pressing her to repeat a song she had 
just sung, — just as she consented, a look from the *Dottore' 
shot across the room and met her eyes ; she immediately hesi- 
tated, begged to be permitted not to sing, and immediately 
afterwards withdrew." 

"How strange!*' said the nobleman who spoke before, 
"how very strange! It was but a few nights since, at the 
Opera, I witnessed the deference and submission with which 
she addressed him , and the cold indifference with which he 
met looks and heard tones that would have made another^s 
heart beat beyond his bosom. It must, indeed, be a strange 
mystery that unites two beings so every way unlike ; — one all 
beauty and loveliness, and the other the most sarcastic, 
treacherous-looking wretch, ever my eyes beheld.'* 

The deep interest with which I listened to those particulars 
of my rival — for such I now felt her to be — gradually yielded 
to a sense of my own sunken and degraded condition ; and 
envy , the most baleful and pernicious passion that can agitate 
the bosom, took entire possession of me: envj^ of one whose 
very existence one hour before I was ignorant of. I felt that 
she — she had injured me, — robbed me of all for which life 
and existence was dear. But for //er, I should still be the 
centre of this gay and brilliant assembly, by whom I am al- 
ready forgotten and neglected : and, with a fiendish malignity, 
I thought how soon this new idol of a fickle and ungrateful 
people would fall from the pinnacle from which she had dis- 
placed me, and suffer in her own heart the cruel pangs I was 
then enduring. 

I arose from where I had been sitting, my brain maddened 
with my sudden reverse of fortune, and fled from the salon to 
my home. In an agony of grief I threw myself upon'my bed, 
and that night was to me like years of sorrowing and affliction. 
When morning broke, my ftrst resolve vraa to leave Dresden 
/or ever; my next to remain, untW, \>7 a.^vVf^'^^'^'^^ ^'^^- 
^'es to the task, I had acGomplished some\K\Ti^\i«^W!i.^^S^^^ 
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bnner efforts; and then, spuming the praise and flattery my 
access would inspire, take- a proud farewell of my fickle and 
ngrate^l countrymen. The longer I thought Hpon, the more 
fas I pleased with , this latter resolution , and panted with 
i^mess for the moment of contemptuous disdain , in which, 
inging off the caresses of false friends, I should carry to other 
mds those talents which my own was unworthy to possess. It 
ras but a few days before this the Prior of the Augustine 
lonastery had called upon me , to beg I would paint an altar- 
iece for their chapel: they wished to have a kneeling figure 
fMary, to whom the shrine was dedicated; but the subject, 
»eing a favourite one of Titian's, had at that time deterred 
ae. Its difficulty was now its charm ; and as I pondered over 
D my mind the features I wished to transfer to my canvass , 1 
uddenly remembered a painting which I had had for sonic 
'ears in my. possession, and which, from the surpassing love- 
iness of the countenance it represented, as well as the beauty 
>f its execution , had long fascinated me. I now reverted lo 
k at once , and opening a secret drawer in my cabinet , took 
•at the picture and placed it before me. It was a small and 
ttost beautifully painted enamel , representing two figures — 
►ne that of an old and stern-visaged man, upon whose harsh 
nd severe features there played a scowl of deadly hate and 
com: he stood, drawn up to his full height, his hands and 
rms widely extended before him, as if in the act of performing 
ome mystic or sacred rite over the lovely being who knelt at 
is feet in an attitude of the deepest and most reverential sup- 
lication. This was a lovely girl, her age scarcely eighteen 
ears: her forehead, fair as alabaster, was shaded by two 
raids of dark brown hair, which hung back in heavy locks 
pon her neck and shoulders. Her eyes , of the deepest blue, 
rere upraised and tearful, and the parted lips seemed almost 
utter a murmured prayer, as her heaving bosom told some 
iward anguish ; her hands were firmly clasped , but the arms 
ung powerless before her, and the whole figure conveyed the 
fost perfect abandonment to grief it^waspossi^X^XiQ ^!.QrckR.^^. 
2re were the features, here the \ery ^L\,\A\^x^'fe n ^ ^'^ivt^'^y.. 
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Could I only succeed in imparting to my Madonna the loYcly 
and sorrow-struck countenance before me , my triumph were 
certain. I had walked every gallerj^ of Europe , from one end ' 
to the other; 1 had visited every private collection where* 
good picture was to be found, yet never had I beheld the same 
magic power of conveying, in one single scene, so much of 
storied interest as this small picture displayed. The features 
of that beautiful girl , too , had the semblance of being copied 
from the life. There are certain slight and indescribable 
traits by which a painter will, in almost every case, distingoish 
when nature and when only fancy have lent the subject; and 
here, every thing tended to make me believe it to be a por- 
trait. The manner in which I became possessed of it, also, 
contributed to invest it with a more than common interest in 
my eyes. The circumstances were these : — When a very 
young man , and only a short time settled at Rome , whither I 
had gone to prosecute my studies^ as a painter, the slender 
state of my purse had compelled me to take up my residence 
in one of the less known suburbs of the city. In the same 
Immble dwelling in which I took up my abode there lived an 
old and paralytic man , whom age and infirmity had rendered 
bed-ridden for years. 

At first, my occupation being entirely without doors, left 
me but little opportunity to see or know much of him; but 
when winter closed in, and confined me whole days to the 
house, my acquaintance with him gradually increased, and, 
to my great surprise, I discovered in this poverty-struck and 
decrepid old man one who possessed the most intimate and 
critical knowledge of art; every gallery was familiar to him — 
he knew the history of each celebrated picture, and distin- 
guished originals from their copies by such traits of discern- 
ment as evinced the most consummate intimacy with the 
deepest secrets of colouring, and, in a word, showed himself 
to be , what I afterwards learned he was , a most accomplished 
artist: but the circumstances which threw him into his present 
inean and wretched condition evexTeiaaATife^^^iTK^^Xfe't'^* X^- 
ri'ous little acts of kindness and a\.\.ftii\.\c>Ti , ^\:\Osi. W^^'\sits£^ 
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power to bestow, seemed to make a great impression on him, 
while my own friendless and solitary situation drew me into 
(doser intimacj with one who seemed to have fewer of this 
world's comforts than myself. To him, therefore, I confided 
all the circumstances which led me to Rome — my ardent de- 
sire for distinction — ; my longing for eminence in art : while 
he, by his advice and counsel, which he was well qualified to 
aflbrd, directed my studies and encouraged my efforts. 

Our acquaintance thus formed, rapidly ripened into 
friendship, and it was with pleasure I hurried from my gayer 
and more volatile companions to the poor and humble abode, 
where my old and feeble friend awaited me with impatience. 

As the winter advanced, the infirmities of the old painter 
rapidly gained ground; he became daily weaker, and, by 
degrees, the calm serenity of his mind, which was his most 
remarkable trait, yielded to fits of impatience, in which, 
Bometimes, his very reason seemed to struggle for empire: 
and at such times as these he would drop hints, and give vent 
to thoughts , that were awful and appalling to listen to. It 
appeared to me that he regarded his present aflQicted state as 
the dreadful retribution of some real or imaginary crime ; for, 
in addition to the unceasing depression which seized him , his 
fears of death were incessant, and great beyond measure. 
Sometimes , the thought that there was no future state would 
shoot across his mind, and a species of reckless gaiety would 
follow; but in a moment after, the strong and full conviction 
of his self-deception would visit him — and then his agony was 
frightful to witness. In the sad alternation of these states of 
hope and fear, in which the former was, if possible, more 
affecting to witness, weeks rolled on. One night when re- 
covering from a nervous attack, which, by its duration and 
severity seemed to threaten more fatally than usual, he called 
me to him, anddesiredme to bring, from a concealed drawer 
in his trunk, a small ebony box clasped with silver. I did so. 
He took it with trembling hands, and placed it beside him on 
the pillow, while, with a voice scarcely a>\dvbV^iTWsi^\a*Asm^ 
he whispered: — 
Jloraee Temp/eton, i^ 
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"Leave me , Carl — leave me to myself I There is in tMi «i 
box what may meet no other eye than mine. And oh f mM M 
to Heaven that its bright lightnings had strnck and bligltMd i 
me , rather than I should ever have looked npon it." 

The energy with which these words were spoken seemed t» 
weary and overcome him, and he was barely able to say: — 

"Leave me now, my friend. But stay: ere yon go, pro- 
mise me — swear to me, as you hope — ay, as you hope yiMff 
death-bed may be not like mine — swear, when all is at rest 
. within this torn and afflicted heart, that you will, with your 
Own hands, place this box within my coffin, — swear to plaw 
it there unopened: better far you had not enjoyed the blessed 
gift of sight, than look upon what it contains. I grow weaker, 
promise me this." 

**I do ," I replied hurriedly. "I promise." 

"Swear it," he said; while the large drops of sweat stood 
upon his brow, and his bloodshot eyes glared npon me like a 
maniac. 

"I swear," said I, anxious to relieve the terrific convulsion 
which his eagerness brought on; "I swear." And as he lay 
back slowly upon the bed , I left the room. 

When again, after a considei*able time, I entered the 
chamber, he had turned his face towards the wall — his head 
buried between both his hands; while sobs,' which he i^ 
peared struggling to control, burst from him at intervalB. 
The casket lay locked beside him. I took it up , and placed it 
within my portmanteau ; and, not daring to interfere with the 
Course of that sorrow, the cause of which he had not confided 
to me, I stole noiselessly from the room. 

When next I saw him he appeared to be somewhat better; 
but the feeble powers of life had received a severe shock , and 
his haggard and broken look showed how much a fbw honrB 
had hastened the approach of death. That evening h« nevw 
once alluded to the subject which had agitated him, and bade 
me "Good ni^ht" earlier than usual, wishing to relieve his 
Atigue by sleep, — I never saw b\m s\.^eT. 

I bad scarcely composed myaeVt to fe\^c^ , xai xiStti^%^^ 
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the events of the 6aj, when an exproM arrived from an En^ 
Uaih nobleman, nho had been my most influential and steadiest 
ftiend, requiring mc immediately to set out for Naples, to 
make a picture of his only daughter ere her body was com- 
mitted to the earth. She had died of the malaria, and her 
funeral conld not be long delayed. I immediately set out, 
taking with me the portmanteau that contained the casket, 
and such requisites for painting as I could hurriedly collect. 
With all my anxiety to return to my old companion , I was un- 
able to leave Naples before the tenth day ; I then turned my 
face homewards, with a heart beating with anxiety, lest hia 
death should have taken place in my absence. The diligence 
in which I travelled was attacked near Calvi by Banditti. 
Several of the passengers, being well armed, made resistance, 
and a dreadful conflict took place. Severely wounded in the 
side with a stiletto, I remained for dead upon the ground, 
and lost all remembrance of ever}' thing till the moment I dis- 
covered myself a patient in the public hospital of Naples. 

Several weeks of fever and delirium had passed over me, 
and I lay now weak and powerless. By degrees my strength 
was restored, and as Hay, one day, meditating a speedy de- 
psrtnre from the hospital, the intendant of the police came to 
inform me that several articles of value, contained in a port- 
manteau bearing my initials, had been discovered near the 
scene of the late encounter, where they had probably been 
dropped by the robbers in their flight, and that, on my iden- 
tifying and claiming them as mine they should be restored to 
me. Among other things he mentioned the ebony casket. 
I dared not ask if it were opened, lest my agitation might oc- 
casion surprise or suspicion, and promised to inspect them 
the following morning, and identify such as were my property. 

The next day I appeared at the bureau of the police. The 
portmanteau was produced and unlocked, and the very first 
thing I set my eyes upon was the picture. The case had been 
rudely torn open, and it lay there exposed to all. My promise 
— mjr tolemnly pledged oath , came infitanW.^ U^ m^ \sDL\xA^ v&A. 
jUI the MwAi denunciations the old man Vad.vg^^ss&o'^'k ^'^sbl 
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store for him who should look upon that piclure i I was hor- 
ror-struck and speechless , and only remembered where I 
was, M the Commissaire , who stood behind me and looked at 
it, asked if I were the painter? I replied not. 

"The likeness is, indeed, wonderful," said he. 

I started ; but immediately recovering myself, said: — 

"You must be under some mistake. You could scarcely 
have seen the person for whom this was intended?** I said 
this because , from the attentive consideration I had given it, 
as well as the initials in the corner of the drapery, I perceived 
it to be one of the most beautifully executed enamels of Julio 
Romano, and must, at least, have been nearly two cen- 
turies old. 

"Impossible I can be mistaken 1" said he: "that is not 
only the Comtess d'Alvini herself, but there, and even more 
like, stands her uncle, *I1 Dottore Albretto,* as he was 
called. Why, I remember as well as though it were bat 
yesterday, though I was only a boy at the time, her mar- 
riage — with one of your own profession, too. How can I 
forget his name ! — ah , I have it — Antonio Giovental By the . 
by, they said, too, the union was none of the happiest, and 
that they separated soon after. But of that I know nothing 
myself, for they never appeared in Naples after the* morning 
they were married." 

How I longed to make one or two inquiries 1 but fear pre- 
vented me; — fear lest my own ignorance concerning the 
history of the picture might be discovered, and I confess, 
too, something like dread ; for, the evident age of the picture 
tallied but ill with the account the Commtssaire gave of the 
characters represented ; and I longed for the moment I should 
put into execution, at least, so much of my promise as was 
yet in my power: putting it up, therefore, with such of my 
effects as I recognised, I returned to my hotel. 

The entire evening I could think of nothing but the story. 
of the Commtssaire, The artist could have been none other 
iban my old iWend Nichola CalertVo — ^ot \ij >pDL\^\!k»xs^l\sAd 
^own him, — and that lovely cxeat\xi^ ifiA^V»^3kK^ 
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iHfel And what was her fate? and what could have been the 
•wful mystery that wrapt their history? These thoughts dwelt 
h my mind, and, framing ten thousand solutions of the se- 
cret, I at last sunk into sleep. 

The following day I took my departure for Rome. On my 
urival, what was my horror to discover that Nichola had died 
he day after my departure from Naples , and that he had been 
}uried in the strangers' burial-ground; but in what spot, no 
me knew — nor had he one left who could point out his grave. 
Jkgain my oath came to my mind , and I could not divest my- 
relf of the thought, that in the series of events which pre- 
sented its accomplishment chance had nothing to do; and 
hat the hand of a guiding Providence had worked these ap- 
parent accidents fpr His own wise ends. 

From that hour I guarded, how cloSely I cannot say, this 
picture from all human eye ; but if I did so , the very impulse 
i?hich drove me to conceal it from all others led me to look 
upon it myself. Like the miser who possesses a hidden 
treasure, ten thousand times dearer that it is known to him 
done, I have sat, hour by hour, in the silent contemplation 
of it in my chamber; I have studied the features one by one, 
till I almost thought the figure lived and breathed before me; 
and often have I left the crowded and brilliant salon to seek, 
in the stillness of my own home, the delicious calm and dreamy 
tranquillity that painting ever inspired me with. 

And so it had been my custom, when first I returned to 
Dresden, to sit for days long with that picture open before 
me. As a work of art, it possessed undoubted excellence; 
but I could not help feeling that its mysterious history had in- 
vested it with an interest altogether deeper and more power- 
ful than than the beauty of the execution could alone account 
for. This habit had been first broken in upon by the nu- 
merous and varied occupations my newly-arisen popularity 
brought upon me ; and amid the labours of the painting-room, 
aad th& gay hours of fashionahle dissipatioti, Wv^^Xi^^'^^^'^ 
ome weeks witbont once having seen it ^ -vV^n^^ ^^^ts^v 
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hftTe jnflt detailed, and my determination to copy from hi 
boronght it again fully to my mind. 

The day which followed that long night of misery passed I 
know not how. When I awoke from the deep mnsing my 
thoughts had fallen into, it was already evening: the sun had 
set, and a soft twilight was sleeping on all around. I opened 
my window, and let the cool breeze of the evening blow upon 
my heated and fevered brain; and as I sat thus, lost in re- 
verie, the last traces of daylight gradually faded away, and a 
}hin, crescent-like moon, showed itself over the hill of the 
Meissner. The city lay in deep shadow , and almost in si- 
lence; the mournful plashing of the river being plainly heard 
above all other sounds. There is something sad, and almost 
awful, in the sight of a large and populous city bathed in the 
silence and sleep of night; its busy voice hushed, its streets 
imtrodden, or echoing to the tread of a solitary passer-by. 
To me this was now most welcome. The dreamy melancholy 
of my mind felt pleasure in the death-like stillness abont me, 
and I wandered forth to enjoy the free air and balmy breere 
npon the bank of the Elbe. After some time I crossed the 
bridge, and continued my walk through the suburb, intending 
to return by a beautiful garden which lies on that side of the 
river. As I approached the Elbe I was struck by the bright 
glare of light which , proceeding from some building near, 
Qlmninated the river nearly the whole way across, displaying 
upon its glassy surface several boats, in which the people sat 
resting on their oars, and scarcely moving in the gentle tide 
of the stream. I remembered for a moment, and then it oc- 
onrred to me that the brilliant glare of light proceeded from 
the villa of Count Lbwenstein , which stood upon a small pro- 
montory of land, about two miles from Dresden, this being 
the night of a private soirSe, to which only his nearest and 
most intimate friends were ever invited. Report had spoken 
loudly of the singular beauty of the villa itself, the splendour 
afits decorations, the richness and taste of its furniture ; and, 
dadeed, around the whole charactet ot VJki^ ^<^^h wA.>3&fc 
atare of the entertainmeata IkeVaL Ckicx^^ ^«i ^^^en^tei ^ 
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mb4B^ and the secrecy observed by the initiated, had thrown 
i& air of the most romantic interest. To these soiries^ 
ahhough honoured by marks of the greatest distinction, and 
even admitted to the closest intimacy, the Count never in- 
vited ine , and in the days of my prosperity it had ever been 
with a sense of. pique I called to mind the circumstance* 
Thither I now inadvertently bent my steps, and it was only 
when the narrowness of the path which lay between the hedge 
of the garden and the river required my caution in walkings 
thai I remembered I must have entered the grounds, and was 
then actually within a few paces of the villa. While I stood 
for a moment , uncertain whether to retreat or advance , I was 
stack by observing that the boats had gradually and noise* 
lessly approached the bank, a short way from where I was, 
and, by the attitudes of the figures I could perceive that they 
were listening most eagerly and attentively. I approached a 
few steps, till, at the sudden turning of the walk, I found 
myself beneath the terrace of a splendid salon, brilliantly 
ti(^ted, and crowded by numerous and full-dressed guests* 
The rarest plants and most beautiful exotics stood in jars along 
the balustrade, diffusing their perfume around, and the 
cheerful hum of voices was heard in the still night air as par- 
ties walked to and fro upon the balcony. Suddenly the din of 
voiced was hushed, those that were walking stood still, as if 
spell-boand, — a few seconds of the most perfect silence fol- 
lowed — then two or three chords of a harp, lightly but taste- 
fully struck, — and then flowed forth a burst of melody, so 
full, so rich, so swelling, in the recitative of Rossini , *'Oh» 
Patria I — oh, dolce ingrata Patria I " — that it filled my heart 
with transport, and my eyes with tears ; and to my wounded 
and broken spirit there came a holy and delicious calm, as if 
by some magic spell another had divined my inward sorrow, 
and, in giving it expression, had given it relief. 

The recitative over, oh with what triumphant gladness 
eame the brilliant aria, difiusing joy and happiness throu^ 
ewerjr £hre of my inunel and, as one de\iC\ou%cad<iTL^^tiNLO 
needed Mnother, I felt my heart beait atcoi&^ wai^. tteoisiJit?* 
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against my side. My sorrow — my deep , depres^ng sonw 
— was forgotten ; a very heaven of brilliant hopes was opened 
before me , and peace flowed in upon my soul once more. The 
singer paused ; then came a melting cadence , followed by a 
thrilling shake — so low, so plaintive, and so clear, I felt as 
if the last emotion of happiness ilod with it. A silence of a 
mdment 'followed , and then a thunder of applause flowed in 
on every side; and the words, ** Divine LaMercia!" burst 
from every voice around. 

I stood amazed and thunderstruck. The quick transition 
of my feelings had completely overpowered me, and I waa 
only aroused by hearing a voice so near me as to starde me. 
It was the Count who spoke: he stood directly above me, 
leaning against a pillar of the portico , and supported upon his 
arm a lady , but, from her position , I could not catch hep fea- 
tures. From his soft, low, and earnest tone of voice, it was 
plain the nature of his suit was one of heartfelt interest; while 
the few words she spoke in answer, from their soft tones and 
foreign accent, left me no doubt they came from La Mercia, 
I crept nearer the balcony, and, concealed behind the balus- 
trades, waited anxiously to catch a glance at her as she passed. 
The light fell strongly from an open window upon this part of 
the terrace ; and I could perceive , as she came forward , that, 
disengaging herself from the Count's arm, she assumed a 
more gay and lively manner. She was now within a few feet of 
"wherelstood eagerly waiting for the moment she would turn to 
enter the salon. She curtsied deeply to some persons in the 
crowd; and ere I could recover from the efiect of the graceful 
and beautiful attitude she assumed, she turned. Merciful 
Heaven! could it be true? lalmost screamed aloud, and, but for 
the hold I took of the balcony, should have fallen. The picture 
was La Mercia: the same calm brow, the same melting look, 
that beautiful outline of neck and throat, and , above all, that 
lovely contour of head, to see which once was never to forget. 
She was gone I the guests disappeared one by one from the 
terrace, the salon became again cxo-wde^, m^^ KJaa VvbAss^% 
were closed against the noyr cbiOitvg lu^X. «2a\ «s\J^ ^^^ ' 
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taddenly all seemed to happen, I could scarcely believe but 
tint still thjit lovely voice and beauteous form were before me ; 
and I conld not help thinking, as I lefl the spot, that to an 
eroited brain and fevered imagination the likeness of the pic- 
tnre to La Merda must have been owing, as with slow steps I 
i retraced my way homeward. 

[ The faiext morning early I left Dresden for the Augustine 

' monastery at Tetschen, and ardently commenced the intended 
altar-piece ; but, fearing lest the likeness to La Mercia might 
ksve been real, I did not copy from the painting as I had re- 
solved. For three months I laboured unceasingly; and, 
whether from the perfect occupation of my time, or that the 
peaceliil and tranquil life of the holy men with whom I lived 
had its influence, I know not, but my mind once more regained 
its calmness and serenity, and I felt almost happy again. 

In this frame of mind I was, when , one morning, one of 
the fatJiers, entering my apartment, informed me that my old 
finend and patron. Count Lbwenstein, was about to be married. 
I started , and hurriedly asked to whom , while the deep blusk 
whidi safinsed my cheek told too plainly the interest I took in 
the answer. 

"I know not," said the monk; " but report speaks of her 
ae eminently beautiful." 

"Would you rccftgnise the name if you heard it? " I asked. 

"I have heard it but once, but think I might remember it 
again," said he. 

"Then it is La Mercia," I replied. 

"The same — La Mercia was the name; and they say a 
more splendid wedding Dresden has never witnessed than this 
iriU be." 

I cannot explain why, but never did I feel, at any period 
of my life, so completely overcome as when I listened to tliis 
report. Never before had I confessed to myself how I had felt 
towards La Mercia, nor even now could I tell : it was not love ; 
I had never seen her but for a few brief seconds, and yet in my 
heart she Ji'red, the Riding-star of all my tko\^^\&^\!A^«S^-- 
rmtions; and though my most 8ang;umQ dtewcQA XL'esfeT wsJasSw- 
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pated my calling her mine, yet I could not t»eftr the thoii^ 
that she was to belong to another. I resoWed ai^nce to m 
out for Dresden, and, if possible, see her ones before th 
wedding would take place. I thought it would be a balm t 
my feelings should I look upon her, before she was lost to m 
for ever, and I longed ardently to trace, with what cahmies 
I was able , how far the likeness with the picture was real o 
imaginary. With these intentions I left tiie monastery thi 
evening, and returned to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned that the Count had bee 
married, and found upon my table a most pressing invitatio 
from him to his st^irSe at the villa that ervening. At first I n 
solved not to accept it. The full measure of my lonelinAss ha 
never so pressed on me before; for although, in reality, L 
Mercia was not, nor could ever have been, aught to me, yi 
I felt as if my fate and happiness were, by some inexplicabl 
ties, wound up with hers ; and now that tie was to be brokei 
I had begun to believe that the extraordinary impression sh 
had made upon my mind had entirely suggested the reaev 
blance with the picture, which some chance trait of likenei 
might have contributed to , and I longed ardently to see hei 
— but then, to see her the bride of another I These coi 
flicting thoughts agitated me during the entire day, and 
knew not what to decide on. * 

When evening came I embarked upon the Elbe, and, aft( 
a half-hour's rowing, reached the viUa of the Count. Li^i 
gleamed from every window, and delicious music was bom 
on the night wind, that blew gently along the river. Numeroi 
servants, in gorgeous liveries , passed and repassed along ^ 
spacious veranda, which ran the entire length of the buildiai 
carrying fruit, wine, and ices to those who preferred tb 
balmy air and starry sky without, to the heat and glitter of tt 
erowded salon witiun. 

With difficulty I niade my way through the dente mftsa tin 

£IJed the antechamber, and at length reaehed ene of H 

reeepdoti'-rooms^ scarcely less crowded. Oiix«f«rj«\dAll» 

Aeldaomeofthe liighesipenoiisoftibAcaft^^ ^cfne^^i^S&a 
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in splendUd unifomM, ambassadors glittering in orders and 
c r oa— a , diatiBgiiished foreigners, artists, authors, werd all 
Bunded together in thick profusion, enjoying the magnificence 
and splendour which unbounded wealth , guided and directed 
by the most cultivated taste , could create. Standing in mute 
admiration of a beautiful figure of Psyche, which seemed fresh 
firom tite chisel of Canova, I was roused by a voice addressing 
me, while at the same moment my shoulder was gently tapped. 
I tamed; — it was the Count himself. 

** Ah , Monsieur le Baron ,'* said he , '' ' Enfin apres vn on/' 
as Racine has it. Where have you buried yourself and all your 
agreeability these ages past? But come, I sliall not tax your 
invention for excuses an<i apologies ; follow me — the Countess 
has heard me frequently 8peak of you, and longs to make your 
acquuntance. This way — after me as well as you can." 

The friendly tone of the Count, as well as its being almost 
fte first time of my being addressed by ray new title, brought 
a deep blush to my cheek , which fortunately was unobserved 
88 1 followed him in the crowd. He passed through this room 
to one still larger, filled with parties playing at several small 
tables, and thence into an oval salon, where waltzing was 
going on. With great difficulty we got through this, and 
airived at a curtain of white cloth , fringed at the bottom with 
deep and massive silver lace ; this he drew gently aside, and 
we entered the boudoir. Upon a small ottoman, over which 
was thrown a rich Persian shawl , sat the Countess. 

^^Isadora," said the Count, as he approached — '* Isadora, 
*cmHsHmamia,' this is my friend , Carl Stelling.'* 

She lifted her head firom the picture she was showing to a 
lady beside her, and as her eye beamed fully upon me and her 
lq>s parted to address me , I fell fainting to the ground. 

**Itis! — itis! " I muttered, as the last ray of conscious- 
ness was leaving my whirling brain. 

When I recovered, the Count was standing over me bathing 
my temples. I looked wildly around. I saw we were still 
m the baadoiFf although all but one ot Iwo \v%.^ ^<Qs<^nx?(A^\ 
Mad Aram ihs window ^ now opened ^ ttiett* qmaa «^ ^q«5v •'^ 



refreshing breeze. I looked anxiously around for the Coun- 
tess: she stood at a table, her cheek deadly pale, and I thought 
her appearance evinced great agitation. I heard her, in a 
low whisper, ask, — 

"What can this mean?" 

I immediately recovered myself sufficiently to say, that, 
overcome by the heat of the salon, in my then weak state, that . 
I felt completely overpowered. But I saw my explanation 
seemed incomplete, and that some words must have fallen 
from me which I did not remember. 

The Count, at the same instant, putting his lips to my ear, 
said, — 

"Carl, this must be explained at another and more fitting 
moment." 

This increased my agitation, for I now perceived that my 
merely being taken suddenly ill could never have given rise to 
such a feeling as all around seemed to labour under. BeforCi 
then, I could at all determine how to act, the Countess ap- 
proached me, and, in her softest and kindest manner, asked 
if I were better. 

In a moment all my agitation was forgotten; and, indeed, 
every one of the party seemed to participate , as if by magic, 
in the balmy iniluence her few words shed around. Conversa- 
tion soon resumed its course. For some time the Count's 
manner was constrained and uncertain , but that soon wore 
away, as the joyous tone and sparkling gaiety of hia lovely 
bride seemed to have their effect upon every one about her; 
and even I — torn , as I was , by feelings I could neither trace 
nor divine — felt under the mystic spell that so much beauty 
and grace diffused on every side. With a wonderful tact she 
alluded at once to such subjects that compelled me, as an ar- 
tist, to speak warmly; and, seemingly, catching the enthn- 
siasm from me that she herself had created, she spoke of 
Venice — its thousand recollections — its treasjires of art — 
Its rich historical associations — its oncAenX. \^ot5\ wA^'wbi^ 
^^king up her guitar , played "witV wici\i\«.ii^«ra»s» voAH^^SficBfli, 
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one of the well-known gondolier cansanette , as ma<lo the very 
tern stand in my eyes. 

The victory was complete : I forgot tho 4)a8t — I knew no 
Vonger where I was. A bright Elysium of bliss had opened 
before me; and even now, after years of such misery as few 
liave known, I could say that one hour of such intoxicating 
liappiness would bo, almost, cheaply bought by even such 
afi^otion. 

I started from my trance of pleasure observing that tho 
guests were taking leave. I at once arose, and, as she ex- 
tended her hand to me , I felt the blood rush to my face and 
forehead. I barely dared to touch it with my lips, and retired. 
I hurried from the villa, and, springing into my boat, was 
ioc:« landed at tho bridge of Dresden. 

From that time my visits at the villa were frequent; seldom 
» week elapsed without my receiving one or two invitations 
from the Count; and, at last, to such an extent did my intimacy 
proceed, and so superior in attraction was the society there, 
that for it I deserted all other, and only felt happy when with 
By kind patrons. During this , by far the most delightful pe- 
riod of my life, I was not entirely free from unhappiness. 
Sometimes tho likeness of the Countess to the picture would 
appear to me so striking as not to be mistaken : one day par- 
ftieidarly, when some sudden intelligence was brought to her 
that caused momentary alarm for the Count's safety, her pale 
dieek and quivering lip brought the portrait so perfectly bo- 
fore me , that I was unable to i^peak or olTer her advice when 
she asked my opinion; and then, vague and horrid doubts, 
and a dread of somo unknown and unforeseen calamity, would 
flash upon my mind; and those who have experienced how 
deeply they can be impressed by a presentiment of evil , can 
tell how little it is in their power to rally their spirits against 
terrors which take every or any shape. And while I reasoned 
with myself against what might bo mere groundless fear, yet I 
never colild look upon the picture and call to mind the death- 
bad sorrow of the old artist, without feeling l\kab\, ^q\sv^. ^^"^- 
OiJ fate was connected with its history, \iv>f?\ii<iV^ «A\\»\sxBt'^ 
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posseMor y I might be inyolved. Sometimes to imch a degree 
did this anxiety prevail upon me, that I had fully detennmed 
to show it to the Countess , and either endeavour to traoe its 
history from her, or at once rid myself of all apprehension 
concerning it, if she disclaimed all knowledge of it; bat then, 
if she really were connected with its story — if, as it was poa- 
sible , a mother's fate (for the resemblance could warrant such 
a relationship) were wound up with the story, — what right had 
I, or how could I answer to myself, for the mere satisfaction 
ofmy own doubts, to renew the sorrows, and, perhaps, even 
be the means of publishing to the world the sad detidl of for- 
gotten crime or misfortune? Perhaps, however, the pictore 
-was not, as I supposed, an antique : it might be an admirable 
copy. But this idea was relinquished at once: the more I 
examined, the more fully did it corroborate my opinion of its 
being the work of a master. Such thoughts as these -— and 
they grew upon me daily more and more — embittered the 
happiest moments of my intercourse with my friends; and 
often , when the merry laugh and the joyous glee which per* 
vaded our parties at the villa were at the highest , I thought of 
that picture, and my heart sank at the recollection, and I 
would hasten to my home to conceal from every eye the tenoir 
and anguish these thoughts ever inspired me with. 

One evening when dressing for the Count's villa I received 
a billet , written in pencil and evidently in haste; it came from 
himself, and informed me that the Countess, who had Uiai 
morning made a short excursion upon the river, had retoraed 
home so ill that the entertainment was deferred. I was , how- 
ever, requested to call the following morning, to take some 
sketches of Pima from the villa, which I had long since pro- 
mised to make for them. So completely had I withdrawn ray- 
self from all other society during my great intimacy with 
Count Lowenstein , that I now felt the billet I received left me 
unable to say where or how I should pass my evening. 

In tbJB uncertainty I wandered forth , and without thiakug 
wiutber my steps led me, it was oiA^ cn[v\A«nxif,^hA\MiateMi 
^0JtifIwereretLdj^ thatIpero^^edl\AdLiAsfii&)^w^t)MMi«^ 
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beside the bridge, wh^re I usually took my depftrture for the 
▼iUa. Lost in reverie and led captiyc by habit, I had walked 
to this spot unconsciously to myself. 

I was abput to dismiss the boatmen for the night, when a 
wfakn seized me to drop on board and visit those small and 
wooded islands that lie about a league up the river. It was a 
calm and beautiful night; and in the wild and untrodden soli* 
tade of these romantic islands I remained till near midnight. 

Aa we passed the groimds of the Count, I ordered the 
boatmen to land me at a spot remote from the house, whence 
I conld proceed on foot, wishing to make some inquiry for the 
Goimtesa before I returned home. They accordingly put me 
on shore at a small flight of steps which descended to the 
water's edge, from a terraced path that ran a considerable 
distance through the park , and was concealed in its entire 
length by tall hedges of beech, completely overgrown with 
flowering creeping shrubs, and so impenetrable, that, even 
IB noon-day, it was impossible for those without, to see per- 
sons walking within, while the closely-shaven sod effectually 
pareyented footsteps being heard. The moon was up, and 
nearly at the full, and all beneath me in the richly-ornamented 
flower-garden was bathed in a sea of mellow light. The 
marble statues that adorned the walks threw their lengthened 
shadows at their bases, while their own whiteness seemed 
fmrer and fairer than ever. The villa itself, half obscured by 
trees, seemed, in its tranquil beauty, the very emblem of 
poaee; and as the pillars of the portico threw a deeper sha- 
dow, gave a broadness to the effect which struck me as 
ironderfnlly beautiful. I gazed around me with momentarily 
iniareasing admiration. The gentle murmuring of the leaves 
agitated by the breeze, and the plash of the river, made the 
silence around me even more striking. I stood lost in the en- 
J03rment of the delicious repose of the whole scene , when a 
sHght noise upon the gravel walk attracted my attention ; I 
listened , and now distinctly heard footsteps approaching^ and 
ilso the roices ofperBOUB whispering m ft\o^ %sA\fiNL<3to?-«Qc^ 
pnmmdtone. Utejr came 9earer,and wet^noti oi^i is5sw:w&«^^ 
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from my view by the tall hedge , beneath which they walk< 
and soon the shadow of two figures were cast along the brc 
walk in the bright moonlight. For a moment they stopp 
speaking, and then I heard a laugh , in a low and nnder tone 
but such a laugh ! My very blood ran chilled back upon ) 
heart as I heard it. Oh, if the fiend himself had given tl 
dreadful and heart-appalling laugh, it could not be mc 
awful ! It scarcely died away in the faint echo , ere I heard i 
sobs, deep and low, of another and far different voice, 
this instant the figures emerged from the darkness and sto 
^ in the bright moonlight. They stood beside an old and brok 
pillar, which had once supported a sun-dial, and arou: 
whose shaft the clustering ivy had wound itself. They we 
entirely concealed by large cloaks which enveloped their c 
tire figures, but still I could perceive that one was much larg 
and more robust than the other. This latter taking a sm 
lamp , which was concealed beneath the folds of his clos 
placed It upon the pillar, while at the same instant the otli 
figure, throwing off the cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, tl 
reason had left me , or that life itself had parted from me , e 
I should look upon that scene ! She — she who knelt and he 
her suppliant hands was La Mercia ; and he who, now divest 
of his mantle, stood over her, was the dark and awful-lookii 
man of the picture ! There they stood. The dresses of bo 
were copied to the life ; their looks — oh, Heaven ! their ve 
looks were pictured as they stood. She spoke : and as she d 
so, her arms fell powerless before her; he scowled the sai 
horrid scowl of hate and scorn. My brain was turning ; I tri- 
to scream out , my voice failed me — I was mute and powe 
less; my knees rocked and smote each other; convulsi 
tremor shook me to the centre, and with a groan of ago: 
I sank fainting to the earth. 

The day was breaking ere I came to myself; I arose , . 

was quiet around me. I walked to the boat — the boatm 

were sleeping; I awoke them, and we returned to Dresde 

I threw myself upon my bed — my bTWSi ftfe%T£v,fe^^\x»^\fiftdai 

exhausted^ — I fell into a profo\m^ a\&«^ , «si^ ^^^ T^iX. 
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Iste the following evening. A messenger had brought a note 
from the Count — "The Countess is worse." The note de- 
tttled briefly that she had passed a feverish and disturbed 
night, and that the medical attendants had never left the villa. 
Was it then but a dream , my dreadful vision of the past night? 
tnd had my mind, sorrowing for the affliction of my best 
friend, conjured up the awful scenes I believed to have wit- 
nessed? ' How could it be otherwise? The billet I received 
told most distinctly that she was confined to her bed, severely, 
dangerously ill ; and of course watched with all the care and 
attention the most sedulous anxiety could confer. I opened 
the picture , and then conviction flashed with lightning's rapi- 
dity upon me, that it was not delusion — that no dream had 
brought these images before my mind. "Ah ," I cried, " my 
friend , my patron , how have I betrayed thee ? Why did I not 
earlier communicate the dreadful storj' of the picture, and 
thus guard you against the machinations by which the fiend 
himself has surrounded you? But then, what had I to tell? 
how embody the vague and shadovr)' doubts that took, even 
in my own mind, no palpable shape or form? '* 

That entire day was passed in alternate resolution and 
abandonment; now, determined to hasten to the villa, and 
disclose to the Count every circumstance I had seen, and then 
thinking how little such mere suspicion would gain credence, 
ttid how unfit the present moment to obtrude upon his break- 
bg and distracted heart the horrid dread that haunted mine. 
Towards evening a messenger arrived, breathless with haste. 
He brought no note , but merely bade me hasten to the villa, 
as the Count wished to see me with all possible despatch. I 
mounted the servant's horse, and in a few minutes reached the 
place. Servants were running hither and thither distractedly. 
I asked , eagerly. How was the Countess ? No one could tell, 
hut all seemed to imply that there was no hope of recovery. 
I entered the large and spacious hall, and threw myself upon a 
sofa; and as I looked around upon the splendid hangings , the 
^ded cornices, and marbled pillars, and thought u^on that 
0OJTOW such splendour surrounded, my Vv^w\» ^v^^'Oc^^- ^ 

Sbrae0 TempUton, Y^ 
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shadow fell upon the brightly polished floor. I looked «p-^ 
a figure stood at the window of the hall, and stared me tioidBy 
in the face. The eyes glared wildly, and the dark, malignant 
features were lit up with a scornful «cowl of more than himaa 
hate and triumph. It was the incarnation of the ErilOne 
exulting over a fallen and lost spirit. A loud shriek rent tke 
air behind me. I dared not turn my eyes from the horrid si^^fat 
before me. "Oh, Heavens! it is true! — he is,' he is the 
Tutore!" I cried, as the features, convulsed for an instant 
with fiendish triumph, resumed their cold and erven more 
appalling aspect. A threatening gesture from his hand arrested 
me, as I was about to call aloud. My voice came not, though 
my lips moved. I could not rise from the seat — a dreadinl 
scream I'ang through the building — another, and another 
followed — the figure was gone. At the same moment tlie |r/ 
Count rushed forward — his dress disordered, his hair falling 
loosely upon his shoulders — madness, wild insanity, in Ifls |*k 
look. He turned and saw me; and bursting into a torrent t)f l-^ 
hysterical laughter, cried out, — |i 

"Ha, ha,» Carl! — welcome to our abode of pleasure; here, i *. 
all is gaiety and happiness. What sorrow ever erosses this | ^ 
threshold?" and then, with a sudden revulsion, he' stared me 
fixedly, and said In a low sepulchral voice, "She is dead — 
dead! But the time is passing — a few minutes more, and 
'twill be too late. This, Carl, will explain all. Take this, 
and this — these papers must be your care — promise me to 
observe them to the letter; they were her — her last wishes, 
and you knew her. Oh, is this a dream? it is too, tpohof- 
rible to be real. Ah!" said he, after a mementos pause; "I 
am ready ! " and springing from me wildly, rushed through 
the door towards the inner apartments. 

I started up and followed him — I knew not which way he 

took in the corridor; and as I stood uncertain, aloud^repoft 

of fire-arms crashed on my ear. I flew to the sick charmber — 

servants stood gapping and trembling without. I tore iofMn 

the door; there ^ lay the Count MpotvlV^^ow, Ivlahcjad peat 

Msumler by the bullets from Ibe p\ato\Vv\^V^xk^^'C{\^g^«^ 
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"Be had lendeaTonred to tettch the bed, and fell half upon m 
•^Stair^ Tn the bed hiy the still warm corpse of the Conhtessy 
%esatliM as in life. I looked from one to the Other; mj seared 
and stony -heart, turned to apathy by the horrors I had wit- 
nessed, gave no relief to its feeling in tears, and I spoke not 
18 1 slowly lefl the room. 

For two days I spoke not to any one. A dreamy nncon- 
'Bciotrsncfts seemed to wrap my faculties, and I felt not the tinte 
^mssittg. On the third day I rallied sufficiently to open the 
^pers theConnt had entrusted to me. One contained an 
afl^rctionate farewell to myself, from the Count, with a d^ing 
"tmeqtiest; the other, was in a lady's hand — it bore the Coun- 
tesses signature; and here I discovered w^ith surprise and 
'horror, that to the performance of the rash act , by which the 
Cotmt had terminated his existence, he was bound by -a 
solemn oath. I read, and re-read, to assure myself of the 
Ikct. It was true ! Such was the terrible promise she extorted 
ftvm the wretched lover, under the delusive hope of their 
■seeting in another and happier life. Then followed the 
directions for the funeral, which were minute to a degree. 
The bodies of both, when coffined, were to be placed in a 
vtaall temple in the garden, near the river; the key ofwhioh 
Was to be sent to a Dominican monk, who lived in an obscure 
part of the city. By him were the coffins to be closed , which 
it was strictly enjoined should be done by him, alone and un- 
accompanied, the night before the burial. 

All was done as the wish of the deceased enjoined, and the 
key despatched by a trusty servant of my own to the friar, who 
appeared to be in expectation of it, and knew its import. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room , which had formerly 
"been mine, in the villa of the Count; that long and dreary 
night the wind poured its mournful wailing through the pine- 
trees in dirgeful memory of him who was' no more. From the 
window of the temple a bright liglit gleamed till near morninj^, 
irhen it gradually faded away. Thither I repaired at day- 
break , with the honsehold. All was bUU — the doQt Va.'^- ks^^Sbl 
Ute oofBna were closed and «ctefWBd do'WTi. '^V^ ^vks "^^^ 
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gone ; we afterwards found that he had not returned to hu 
lodgings in the city, nor was he ever after seen inDresdeq* 
The bodies were committed to the earth, and I returned to 
my home alone in the world. 

It was several years after this — the awful death of my 
earliest , best friend — that I arrived in Paris to exhibit, in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, an historical picture, upon which 
I had laboured for years, I must be brief — my picture wai 
exhibited, and my most sanguine expectations surpassed by 
its success ; and in a few short days the whole scene of my 
early triumph was re-enacted. Praise and flattery poured in 
upon me; and as in Dresden before, so ndw in Paris, I be- 
came the fashion and the rage. But how changed was II 
No longer exulting in my success , and buoyant with hopes, I 
received all the adulation I met with, with cold indifference 
and apathy. 

Among the many attentions which my popularity had con- 
ferred upon me, was an invitation to the Hdtel de Rohan* 
The Duke, a most distinguished connoisseur in painting, 
having seen and applauded my picture , waited on 'me. Thus 
bound in duty, I went; and fatigued by the round of soulless 
gaiety, in what I could no longer feel happy, or even forget- 
ful, I was retiring early, when the Duke met me and said, — 

"Ah , Monsieur, I have been looking for you. The Com- 
tesse de Julliart has desired me to present you to her; and 
when I tell you that she is the most beautiful woman in Paris, 
I need not say how much you must prize the honour among all 
the distinctions your talents have earned. Come this way." 

I followed mechanically — my heart took no interest in the 
scene — and I only longed to be once more alone and unob- 
Berved* As I walked after the Duke, he gave me a short 
account of the beautiful Countess, whom he mentioned as the 
last descendant of an old and honoured family, supposed to 
have been long since extinct, when she, a few months before, 
appeared in Paris, and laid claim to the title. As she pos- 
sessed unbounded wealth, and Viad xvo ^^«A. fwours to ask 
any where, the Court were chacmed m^V^x Xi^askVj ^ «s)S^ 
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M^y admitted her claims, which some were ill-natured 
tiMm^to say were, perhaps, merely assumed without foun- 
dstioii. 

I took little interest in the story. My thoughts were far 
tWay, as they ever were for many years, from every thing of 
tte present ; and 't was only as I heard the Duke announce my 
Bime, among a group who stood near a sofa, thatlremem- 
iMred why I was there. 

The Conntess sat with her back to us, but rose immediately 
on hearing my name. I bowed deeply as she stood up; and 
neoveiing myself from my obeisance , looked up. Oh, mer- 
cifid Heaven, with what horror I looked! — It was no other 
than La Mercia ! With one loud cry of " *T is she I *t is she I" 
I fell fainting to the floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium followed. I lefl Paris 
— I returned to Dresden. There, all reminded me of the 
past. I fled from my home ; and now, afler years of wander- 
ing in solitary and distant lands , I feel deep in my heart the 
h^vy curse that has followed upon my broken oath, and 
irliich has made me an outcast and a broken-hearted wanderer 
in the world for ever. 



THE PASS OF THE ARLBERG. 

Beforr leaving the Vorarlberg, and while now on its very 
frontier, I would wish to keep some record of two very dif- 
ferent but yet very characteristic actions, of which this place 
iras the scene. As you begin the ascent of the Arlberg from 
Jie westward the road makes two very abrupt zigzags, being 
mrried along the edge of a deep precipice. On looking down 
)ver the low battlements that guard the side of the way, you 
iiscover, immediately under you, the spire and roofs of a 
imall village several hundred feet below. The churchyard, 
he little gardens, the narrow streets , aivdl\i(i o^Wi '"'"YSsaXa.^^ 
here stands a fountain , are all mapped out ^'^^MkRjOt^ • 'i^ssa 
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i& the village of Steuben. A strange spot you woufai deei 
for a&y to have chosen, as a dwelling-place^ hemmfid 
between lofly mountains, on whose bleak sides the snoi 
seen in the very midsummer; surrounded by wild crags f 
yawning clefls, without even pasturage for any thing sav 
gpat: but your surprise will increase on learning thattn 
within the last century has this village been sw-ept away 
falling avalanches. The first time , the snow meeting in 
descent from the mountains on either side actually forme 
bridge over a portion of the village; and the houses thus sai 
were long regarded aa under the special favour of the Vir^ 
with whose imager they were most bounteously decorat 
The next calamity, however, destroyed the prestige, 
they were mingled in the common destruction. 

Itrwould be dif&cult for ^* Gentlemen of £ngland, whol 
a& home in ease,** to fancy any reason for this unaccounta 
sele^^tion of aresidene&which adds the highest amount of p 
to all the woes of poverty. But every traveller has seen mi 
such instances. In every mountain land they are to bci 
with, and in each of the Alpine passes little groups of bnu 
— they can scarcely be called villages — can be detected 
spots where access is most difBcult , where no feature aroi 
indicates any means of supporting life, and where the p 
cautions — simple and ineffectual enough — against avalancli 
show that danger to be among their calculations. How expl 
this? By what associations have these dreary spots beco 
hallowed into homes? Possibly the isolated lives of th 
little families of men give them the same distaste to mixingm 
their brethren of the great worid, that is felt by a solitary 
cliise to entering into society. Mayhap, too, the sense 
peril itself has its share in the attraction. There is no say 
how far this feeling may go, so strange and wayward are 
Clarices of human nature. 

I^If you enter any of these villages, the narratives ^f sa 

starmSf of iklling pretiipLces, and "Lavines,** as avalanc] 

are called, meetyoaaievary sti^p* TVfe^«c^V>Ei^^St«>»J^XRn 
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•oiUfttioafl of the Bourse are elsewhere* Scarcely one who 
EM- reached the middle term of life has not been, at least once, 
»the most imminent peril; and these things are talked of as 
lie CMomon accidents of existence, the natural risks of 
SBMamty 1 Very strange does it sound to us who discuss so 
Bigeidy the perils of a wooden pavement in our thoroughfaresi 

It IS ourioua, too , to hear, as one m&y , most authentically, 
the length of time life can be preserved beneath the snow. 
ladi^dnals have been buried so long as three entire days, and 
yel taken out alive. The cold , of which it would bo supposed 
they had suffered dreadfully, seems scarcely very great; and 
the porous nature of the snow , and possibly the chinks and 
ci«vice» left between falling masses, have usually left air 
sufficient for respiration. That individuals in sucli circum- 
Btaaoes of peril are not, 'always at leas(, devoid of their 
exercise of the faculties, I remember one instance which is 
sufficiently convincing. It was in the Via Mala, about five 
miles from the village of Spliigcn, where, in the year 1829, 
tlie little cabriolet that conveyed the mail was swept away by 
an avalanche. The calamity was not known for full seven or 
e%ht hours afterwards , when some travellers from Andeer 
reaching the spot, found the road blocked up by snow, and 
perceived a portion of the wooden rail of the road , and a 
fragment of a horse-Iiarness adhering to it, half-way down the 
precipice. The guides of the party, well accustomed to 
reason from such sad premises, at once saw what had hap- 
pened. Conceiving, however, that the driver had been ear- 
ned down over the cliff, and consequently to certain death, 
they directed their sole care to clearing a passage for the tra- 
vellerSv In so doing, they proceeded with long poles to 
sound the snow, and ascertain to what depth it lay unhardened* 
It was in one of these *^ explorations ,** and when the pole had 
sunk above ten feet deep into a mass of soil unfrozen snow, 
that the man who held it found himself unable to withdraw the 
staff, and called his comrades to aid him. 

, They soon perceived , however, that l\xft t^^Vsxtfs.^ ^^.- 
faaifyjieided, aad firom the InstibRGtpeeaUfci \o VJbft '-^Vvsi^ 
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— another illustration for Sir Charles Bell — they recogmse 
that it must be the grip of human fingers which held the oth( 
end of the pole. They immediately began to excavate on th 
spot , and in half an hour liberated the poor postilion of th 
mail car, who, although hearing the shouts and cries of th 
party for nearly an hour over his head , could not succeed i 
making his own voice heard , and but for the fortunate acci 
dent of the pole must have perished. 

Many curious escapes were told to me, but this appears 
most singular of all; and now I come back to Steuben, o 
rather to the wild mountain above it, over which, by a sue 
cession of windings, the road leads which joins the Vorarlber 
to the Tyrol. About on^ third of the ascent accomplishec 
you come upon an abrupt turning of the way , in roundin 
which a wide carriage can scarcely escape grating on the roe 
on one side, while from the window on the opposite, th 
traveller looks down upon a gorge actually yawning at his fee 
the low barrier of wall, which does not rise above the nave c 
the wheel, is a very frail and insignificant protection on such 
spot, but when hid from view , as it is to those seated in a cai 
riage, the effect of the gulf is really enough to shake commo 
nerves. A little inscription upon a stone in this wall record 
the name of the engineer — Donegani , if I remember arigl 

— who , deeming this spot the triumph of his skill , has S€ 
lected it whereon to inscribe his achievement. There i 
another meaning connected with the place, but unrecorded 
it could not, indeed, have been transmitted like that of th 
Engineer , for when the event of which it treats occurrec 
there was neither wall nor railing, and the road passed som 
twelve feet higher up, over a ledge of rock, and actuall; 
seemed to jut out above the precipice. There is, indeed, ; 
memorial of the transaction to which I allude, but it stand 
about twelve hundred feet down in the gorge below, — a smal 
wooden cross of rudest workmanship , with the equally rudel; 
inscnbed words , "Der Vorspann's Grab." 

Now for the story y whiclxliappiVy \aft\io^^» 
It was late on a severe evening o£ Vvii\.eT ,«* «w ca\«ti\\% ^a« 
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I by two horses drew up to the door of the post-house at Steu- 
hen; for then, as now, Steuben was the hist post-station 
before commencing the ascent of the Arlberg. The travellers, 
two in number, wore military cloaks and foraging caps ; but 
Ivbat the precise rank, or to what arm of the service they be- 
longed, not even the prying observations of the host could 
fathom. Their orders were for fresh horses immediately to 
cross the mountain , and although the snow-drift was falling 
fast, and the night dark as pitch, they peremptorily insisted 
on proceeding. The post regulations of those days were not 
very stringent and arbitrar}- ; as a post-master may seem now- 
a-days , he was nothing to the autocrat that once ruled the 
L cfHBungs and goings of unhappy travellers. 

When he averred that his horses had done enough — that " 
it vas a saint's-day — that the weather was too bad or his 
postilions too weary, the case was hopeless, and the traveller 
wu consigned, without appeal, to the consolations of his own 
philosophy. 

It chanced that on this occasion the whole disposable 
cavalry of the Post consisted of two blind mares , which were 
both too old and weak to tempt the cravings of the Commis- 
sary, who a few days before had seized on all the draught- 
cattle to convey stores to Feldkirch , at that time menaced by 
a French force under Massena. 

The officers, however, were urgent in their demand; it 
' was of the last importance that they should reach Inspruck by 
the following evening. At last, half by menace, half by 
entreaty, it was arranged that the two old marcs should be 
harnessed to the carriage, the host remonstrating all the while 
on the inability of the expedient, and averring that, without 
a Vorspann, a relay of horses, to lead at the steepest parts of 
the mountain, the attempt would be fruitless. **Nay," added 
he, "if you doubt me, ask the boy who is sleeping yonder, 
and has been driving the Vorspann for years over the Arlberg. ' ' 
The travellers turned and beheld on a heap of straw, in the 
comer of the kitchen, a poor little boy, whose Ta^"^<fe^\x\!i\SorHk 
of postilion hnd evidently reached Kim at iV^t^ «t iQiv»fOsx 
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hand, so large and loosely did it Kangn avoand hia-tleader 
figure. He was sleeping soundly, as well he naghlb^ fbr h* 
had twice crossed the poountain to St. Christoph on Unl same 
day* 

*' And this book/* said one of the travellars, taking 41. yi»f> 
tattered and weU-thumbed volume which had dropped from 
the sleeper's fingers, *^has this poor little fellow time to 
read?" 

*'He contrives to do it somehow," said the host, laughing^ 
*^nay, more, as you may see there, he has begun ta teach 
himself French. Since he heard that the Freneb army was 
about to invade us , he has never ceased his studies, sitting up- 
half the night working at that old grammar there, forwJhich 
he gave all his month's earnings*" 

''And what may be his reason for this?" said the' dder^ 
traveller, evidently interested in the recital. 

''He has got tlie notion, that if the French succeed in 
forcing the pass of Feldkirch and enter the Tyrol^ thai, as 
he will be constantly engaged as Vorspann on the mountain, 
his knowledge of French would enable him to discover many 
secrets of the enemy , as no one would ever suspect a poor 
creature like him of having learned a foreign language." 

"And his motive was then purely a patriotic one?" 

"Purely; he is poor as you see, and an orphan, but his 
Tyrol blood runs warm and thick in his veins," 

" And what progress has he made? " 

"That I cannot answer you, meinHerr; for no one here- 
abouts knows any thing of French — nor, I suppose, hadha^ 
ever the opportunity of testing the acquirement himself. They^ 
are driven back , I am told." 

"For the present," said the elder stranger, gvavely; "but 
we shall need all the reserves at Inspruck to hold our' grcmad 
whenever they renew the attack." 

The sleeper was now aroused to take the saddle; for in the- 
absence of the regular postilion the Vorspanawasobligedto 
^ai:e hia plaoe. 
Still but half awak*^ tlie liitt\o €^»oe^^ «law^ ik!^>, «^^ 
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iHfiltfnioaUjr- buttoung up bis worn jacket, ke took down hU 
ihi^ aad pnepwad for the road. The travellers jwere soon 
ready-, aAd ero» many minutes elapsed the caleeht had left the 
tillage, and, with fJie best pace the old mares could accom- 
plish, waa. breasting the snow-drift and the first rise of the 
mountain. After about an hour*s driving, during wliich Jo- 
8^ bad exhibited his. utmost skill in taking advantage of 
enery available bit of trotting ground, they came at length to 
the commencement of the steep ascent; and there, hanging- 
his whip on the saddle-peak, the little fellow got down, to 
reUeve bia cattle as they toiled up the precipitous ascent. He 
luMJtnot gone far, when, happening to drop behind beside tlie 
eaUehe, what did he hear but the sounds of that very language 
upon which, all his day and night dreams were set I All that he 
had remarked of the two travellers was, that they wore cloaks 
of military cut and foraging caps , and now he heard them 
conversing in French* The whole train of events on which liis 
miad 8<vlong had been dwelling came now forcibly before him. 
"Feldkirch had been forced , the French were already masters 
of the pass ; in a few days they would be over the Arlbcrg and 
in poBse&sioB of all Tyrol!** Such was the terrible seriea of 
events a few words of Frencli revealed to his excited imagina- 
;ion. With this conviction he drew nearer and nearer the 
loor , till he could hear the very words they spoke. Now the 
.ruth was that the travellers, by way of amusing themselves 
vith the poor boy*s eccentric devotion , had no sooner seen 
lim within ear-shot of the carriage than they began speaking 
French together. Awl when they perceived that they had 
^ned his; attention, the younger one, in a tone of assumed 
vormth, exclaimed, ^*If we do but reach Inspruck in time, 
,h« whole country b our own.*' 

Then suddenly changing to German, he cried out, — 
"Holla, Vorspann, we are pressed for time. Spring into 
be saddle , my lad , and use your spurs well, and ye shall have 
kBaierisch ducat for your stage.** 

As i£ obedient to tiio command, 3o&Ql'lg\LT£iC)^n!^.^^^^'^«^\ 
tdaieep as.tbaroi^ iwa, by dmt of B^^xttb > ^Vi\\, %3S!>^nssv^^^ 
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he struck out into a half-shuffling canter, the very utmost 
speed his beasts could accomplish. With many a shock and 
bound the caliche sprang from side to side of the narrow road, 
while the same who last spoke called out, — 

" So much for patriotism ! The promise of a ducat would 
open the Tyrol from Bregenz to Trent.** 

The words were not well uttered when a loud cry rent the 
air; the horses sprang abruptly to one side, and Uie caliche, 
with a tremendous jerk, upset, and had not the wheel become 
entangled in a stunted oak-tree , must have fallen over the 
cliff, where, for a second or two, the horses hung as if su- 
spended, and then, as the strained tackle gave way, fell with 
a thundering crash into the dark abyss — the last cry of the 
boy being the war-cry of his Vaterland, " jRrci ist Tyrol T* 

Such was the devotion of this poor child — he was scarcely 
more — that he dashed the blind horses over the steepest pre- 
cipice of the Arlberg, ready to meet death in its most terrible 
form , if he could involve in his fate his country's enemies. 
His mangled body was found the following day beside the 
stream in the glen. The travellers escaped with slight iiyury 
to brood over their own unhappy trifling with a peasant's fjButh 
and a Tyroler's devotion. 

There is another memory associated with this mountain 
pass , and it is of a heroism nobler and more exalted than that 
of the poor Vorspann : I mean the " Hospice " for forlorn tra- 
vellers built and endowed by the exertions of an orphan child, 
who , being impressed in his earlier years with the sad fate of 
many a wayfarer, devoted a whole life to seeking aid to build 
this house of refuge. In this glorious pilgrimage he wandered 
over nearly the whole of Europe and a great part of America, 
and returned to accomplish the great purpose he had planned. 

This "Zuflucht-Haus," or Hospice of Heinrich "Findel- 

kind" — for he was named the "Foundling," having none to 

claim or acknowledge him — has been superseded by a more 

commodious and better endowed edi^c^xvti^et VJaa wvs^\r««»^< 

the Imperial Government, "w^o bave gc«k.<iftivJSk^ ^"c^^^r^^^"^ 
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memory of the first founder: thus showing themselves not 
ashamed to be reminded of their own devoirs by a poor 
orphan. 

And now from the heights of St. Christopher I look down 
upon the winding glens and bold mountains of Tyrol I The 
great Gross yonder on the rock marks the boundary. And 
now, adieu 1 the square fur capsof thcBregenzerWalderin; 
the hnge silver filigree leaves, which look like peacocks* tails 
of frosted silver, fastened to the back of the head ; the short- 
waisted dresses , gaily embroidered with the wearer's initials 
upon the stomacher; and the stockings, so piously adorned 
with saintly emblems; and last, but not least, the peaceful 
qidetade of a primitive people — to have lived among whom is 
to carry away for life-long a pleasant memory of a simple- 
minded , kindly peasantry. 

On descending the Arlberg by the eastward , or the Tyrol 
side, there is a little low ruin not far from the road. It stands 
nestled in a small nook between the hills, and shows the 
stonted and cattle-cropped remains of a few fruit-trees 
around. This was an ancient shrine where four monks for- 
merly lived, devoting their lives to aiding the travellers of the 
pass; and some say that its foundation dates from that of the 
establishment of St. Gallen in Switzerland, and that both owe 
their origin to the same pious hand — an Irish monk. So is it 
incontestably true that the great monastery of St. Gall, and 
the spacious convents of Mehrer-Au and Loch-Au on the 
borders of the Lake of Constance, were founded by an Irish- 
man. What a destiny, that the nation whose mission should 
have been the spread of Christianity in the earliest centuries, 
should present such a spectacle of crime and God-forgetful- 
nessinourownl 
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CBAPTEK Xn. 

1 l¥iSH my tFAvelling countrymen -^ ?and wfatttiaad tarns 
out sach myriads of wanderers? — woidd betbkeitfacaisriva, 
in their snmmer rambles, to ihe Tyrol, i«.tfaer tfamiS^KtBer- 
kind. If the use of German be not as freqttettt •with vs as 
French, still very little suf&ces for the ev«ry-d«y neeeBBitienof 
the road; and while, inpointof pictarescfuelMiaiity, thetMr 
is little, if any thing, inferior to Switzerland in «!! that regards 
the people, the superiority of the Tyrolese is withimtra 
question. 

Switzerland — save in some few remdte spots of t^e Oer- 
man cantons , and these not generally worth the Tisitni|r -^ia 
a land of extortion and knavery. The whole country is'laid 
__out pretty much as St. Paul's in London ua»d to-be. Some 
yeai« back — so much for the Aisle, so mui^ for the WhispOT- 
ing Gallery , so much for the Ball , &c» Each mountain , eadi 
glen, every Racier and snow-peak, has its corps of guides 
farming out by a tariff the wild regions of the roe and the clia 
mois , andTulgaiising^the features of nature to the level oftiK 
Colosseum in I/ondon, and its pas^eboard^svalanches. 

This may be all very delightful for those junkettingpavtit! 
who steam up the Rhine on a three weeks' excursion, and-witA 
to "do Switzeriand" before they reach home — jogging^ 
Chamouni in an omnibus, and riding »p the Rigi in sn-Bte 
pannier. But to enjoy mountains — to taste really of the ez 
quisite sense of impressive solemnity a wild mouhtainiscen* 
can suggest, — give me the Tyrol — give me the land wter 
the crashing cataract is heard in the midst of unbroken sllli 
ness — where, in the deep valleys, the tinkling beil of ih 
herd sounds for miles afar — where, better than all, th 
peasant is not degraded from his self-respect to become i 
hanger-on of each stranger that he sees, but is still a peasant 
stout of heart and limb , ready to do the honours of his humbl 
e//^/e/ifyou cross his threshold , bwt ivot bacterlng his nativ( 
hospitality for gold! What a ftne iia\I\OTi«\ Oftaxwi\sst\^\cai5 
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tqseftliat sturdy htdependcncc — that almost American pride 
«f equality — with the devoted loyalty to their sovereign! 
How admirably does the sense of personal freedom blend wiUi 
obedience to the Kaiser! How intimately b love of country 
■bound up -wilJi fealty to the country's king ! O Austria ! if all 
4hy subjects were like these, how little need you fear revolu- 
itionary PoIcb or reforming Popes I The sounds of the national 
nga, "Co// erhuHe tmsern Kaiser!" would drown the wildest 
4lfy that ever A«archy shouted. 

The^fted advocates of Progress and Enlightenment, who 
write m Penny Magazines and People's Journals, may sneer 
at the simple faith of a people who recognise a father in 
fheHT monarch — who are grateful for a system of govem- 
•inent that seoures to them the peaceful enjoyment of thetr 
homes and rproperties, with scarcely the slightest burden of 
taxation. 

Suoh travellers as Inglis may record conversations with 
ladividnals disposed to grumble at the few opportunities for 
social convulsion and change ; but, taking the mass of the 
peoj^, judging fW)m what is palpable to every sojourner in 
the btnd, where does one see less of poverty — where so much 
eonteatment, so much of enjo}7nent of life, such a general 
feeling of brotherhood in every rank and class? — where are 
the graceful Tirtues of charity and kindliness more conspi- 
eiious? •*- and, above all, where is there so little of actual 
crime? 

Itmay be said, the temptations are not so great to breaches 
of law where » general well-being prevails , where each has 
mbugh for his daily wants, and life <lisplays no inordinate am- 
bitions. I am willing to acknowledge all this ; I cavil not for 
llie cause — I only ask acceptance for the fact. If one would 
Irish to see the boldest spirit of personal freedom united to im- 
plicit obedience to a ruler, the most stubborn independence 
of character with a courteous submission to the will of him re- 
cognised as superior, a manly self-reliance with a faithful trust 
that there are others better, wiser, andmot^ft^x-^^^m^^Jaassk. 
umself, — jken let him come to the TyxoW 
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The T}Tol is, perhaps , the only part of Europe vi 
portion of romance still dwells — where the little inc 
daily life are tinctured with customs that derive from 
—where facts of bygone days, traditions of their fath( 
are interwoven with the passing hour — and where 
habits and tastes are believed to carry with them a ble 
to those who honour their fathers' memories. Natioi 
tude is far more closely allied with individual gratitu( 
usually believed. Under the shade of the great 
Httle plant is often nurtured. It is easy to imagine 
the individual, where the masses are moved by no 
T8lions. 

Scarcely a valley, not a single defile here, is wi 
historic glories — many of them as of yesterday, an( 
their simple heroism, recalling a time when person. 
Was of greater worth than strategic skill and science, 
regret that Scott, who understood mountains and tl 
dwell thereon so thoroughly, should never have n 
TjTol the scene -of a romance. 

Even among the "simple annals of the poor" 
Httle incidents eminently romantic in their character , 
'distinctly national that they tell, in eyery detail, the 
the people who enacted them. 

How I should like once more to bo young of h 
limb, and able to travel these winding glens and cli; 
mountain steps as once I could have done! Even n 
sit here in this little "Wurths-Haus," how the old 
wandering comes back again as I watch the peasant , 
long staff in hand , braving the mountain side , or 
for a second on some rocky peak, to gaze down 
steep depth below — that narrow valley filled by r 
river. 
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HANS JORGLE. 

^'GoU hat sein Plan 
Fiir JedermaDD." 

/hat a road is that from Landeck to Meraa! — at once the 

, beauti^ and the grandest of all Ihe Tyrol passes. The 

^ 18 so naarrow, that it seems rather like a deep channel 

by the river itself ; where, on either side, hundreds of feet 

keight, rise the rocks — not straight, but actually im- 

iding above the head, leaving, in some places, the ravine 

nower above than beneath. 

Escarped in this rock, the road winds on, protected by a 
ik parapet along the edge of the precipice. Beneath, at a 
g^ to make the head dizzy to gaze at, is seen the river, 
rkose waters are of a pale sky-blue, the most delicate and 
»d8atiful colour I ever beheld. As the necessities of the road 
require, you have to cross the river, more thui once, on 
vooden bridges, which in themselves are curious for their in- 
genuity of construction , if one could think of aught save the 
gnadeur of the scene around them. 

At the second of these bridges, called the Pontlatzer 
Briicke , the ravine grows wider , and opens a distant prospect 
of the "Kaunser-Thal," backed by the tremendous glacier of 
Gebatsch. A glorious valley is it, with its grouped cottages 
tad village spires studded along the plain , through which the 
Inn winds its rapid stream , its surface still ruffled and eddyiug 
from the deep descent of the Finstermiinz. 

Above the Fontlatzcr Briicke , high upon a little table-land 
of the mountain, stands a small village — if even that humble 
name be not too dignified for the little group of peq^ant- 
houses here assembled. This, called the ^^Kletscher,** de« 
rives Its title from a mountain torrent which , leaping from cliff 
to cliffy actually divides the village into two portions, over 
each of which, with pretty fair equality, it distributes its spray 
ajid foam» and then plunges madly down, till, by a successioii 
of boonda and springs , it reaches the met Imi b^TL<^%\Xy» XV^ 
Jn0t0chetr, it must be owned, deserves it& ixaia^*. W\&^^^^ 

Mar^fce Temp/eton. k\ 
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the most boisterous and foam-covered torrent of the whole 
region , and , as frequently in its course it pierces the soft rock 
of the mountain , the roaring stream echoes more loudly still 
beneath these natural bridges. These , however, are not the 
only sounds which greet the ear on nearing the spot: the 
whole air is tremulous with the thumping and crashing noise of 
saw-mills , every second cottage having one of these ingeniouf 
contrivances at work ; and thus , between the roaring torrent 
itself and its forced labour, such a tremendous uproar if 
created , that the uninitiated are completely stunned. 

It is, indeed, a curious transition from the deathlike still- 
ness of the pine forest, the unbroken silence of the steep path 
by which you wend your way upward , to emerge at once into 
this land of active life and turmoil, to see here, high amidst 
the Alps, where the roe and chamois are wild and free — ^to see 
here a little colony busied in all the arts of life, and carrying 
their industry into the regions of cataract and glacier. 

What animation and movement on every side does thai 
bright flowing torrent carry with it! The axe of the wood- 
cutter — the rustling branches sweeping, as twenty or thirty 
peasants tug some mighty pine-tree along — the hacking dink 
of the Ifark adzes — the voices of the children gathering ^uid 
peeling the bark, and, above and through all, the heavy 
throbbing of the mill-timbers, shaking the frail sheds and 
even the very cottages with their giant strokes ! There is a 
character of enterprise in the selection of such a wild spot 
irresistibly captivating. One cannot look upon those hardy 
peasants without a sense of respect and admiration for those 
who have braved climate and danger — and such there is — to 
seek a livelihood and a home, rather than toil in indigence and 
dependence in the valley beneath. 

The Kletscher is not picturesque for situation only. Its 

houses , built of the pine-wood , are covered over with a kind 

of varnish, which, while it preserves the colour, protects the 

timber from the affects of weather. Each story is flanked ex- 

temallyby & little gallery, w\i06eoTTv«Ki^eTiL\sil\i^\x&\x%A«^^sft- 

pJsjr tbeir AatiYe skill in carpentry, an^ ate o^«ii ^^x^v^^ 
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>y grotesque carvings , executed with an ability that none but 
i Tyroler could pretend to. The door and window-frames, 
x>o, are finished, in the same taste; while, instead of other 
iesignation, each cottage is known by some animal of the 
owner's selection, which stands proudly above the door- 
porch: and thus some old white-headed Bauer of eighty 
winters is called the Chamois; a tart-looking, bitter-faced 
Frau, bis neighbour, being known as the Lamb; a merry 
little cheerful-eyed peasant being a Buffalo ; and the school- 
master — I blush to write it — diffusing "Useful Knowledge" 
under the sign of a braying Donkey. 

Animated and cheerful as the scene is by day, alive with all 
the instincts and sounds of happy labour, I like better to look 
ixpon it by night, when all is calm and still, and nothing but 
the plash of the waterfall stirs the air — to see these quaint 
old houses , with their sculptured pinnacles and deep-shadow- 
ing eaves sleeping in the mellow moonlight — mill and miller 
sunk in slumber — not a footstep nor a voice to be heard, save 
one, the village watchman, going his nightly round, chanting 
his little verse of assuring comfort to the waking ear, and 
making the sleeper's dream a peaceful one. 

See how he moves along, followed by his little dog, 
sleepy-looking and drowsy as its master ! He stands in front of 
that cottage — it belongs to the Vorsteher, or ruler of the 
Dorf. Power has its privileges even here , and the great man 
should know how the weather fares, and what the hour is , if, 
perchance, the cares of state have kept him waking, as Homer 
tdls us that they can. Now he has ended his little song, and 
he wends his way over the bridge of a single plank that spans 
the torrent; he slowly descends the Aight of stone steps, 
slippery with falling spray, and, guided by the wooden railing, 
he treads the narrow path along the edge of the cliff, which, 
nearly perpendicular, stands over the valley of the Inn. There 
■is a litde hut here — a very poor and humble one , the very 
poorest of the whole village — and yet it is before the door of 
Ah lowly dweUing that the "NachtwachteT" «\«cA» ^\.tkA- 
offbt each night throughout the year, aad lYiCti, «t"&\kft <5^^ 
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the hour, he cries, " Hans Jorgle, good night! — reat sQutxdly, 
HansJorgle!" 

Who can be this Hans Jorgle, for whose peaceful slumber 
aujthority is watchful? If you care for the answer of U»« 
question, you must, listen to a story — if I dare to call by w 
imposing a name the following little narrative — which, for 
want of better, I shall call 



"THE LAME SOLDIER. 



»» 



Something short of forty years ago., there came to dweU at 
the Kletscher a poor widow with one child, a boy of abont 
Aine years old. She never told much of her history to the 
neighbours , and merely accounted for her choice of this se- 
cluded spot from the circumstance that she had knovm it wheE 
a child, her grandfather having been many years an inhabitant 
of the "Dorf;'* and that, from dwelling on the pleasant days 
she had known there once, and talking over them so often wfth 
her little Hans, she at last determined to gratify him and 
herself by revisiting the cherished spot, hoping to end her 
days there in peace. 

The grandfather of whom she spoke — long since dead— 
had been well known and respected in the village ; so that, at 
first on his account , and subsequently on her own , the widow 
was welcomed kindly amongst them. Her subsistence was 
derived principally from a small pension she received from the 
Grovemment, for her husband had been a grenadier of the 
Austrian Imperial Guard, and fell on the field of Austerlitz. 
This little pittance would not have sufficed for wants even 
humble as hers, without the aid of her own industry; but she 
was clever at her needle, and could accomplish many a triumpb 
in millinery above village skill ; and by the exertion of this art 
she contrived to eke out a subsistence — in poverty , it is tjcue, 
but in contentment also. 

If little Hans Jorgle could not contribute to the common 

stock by any efforts of his labour , \v\a a<i\i\a\% , o^v^t nature 

his ffuilelcss innoe ence, "won fox \i\tq. V>cv^on ^ ci^ ^VJaax^^ 
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young were pleased to see him, and to talk to tdm; 
das he was, Hans had read a great many books , and 
11 the most wonderful stories about the Swedes in the 
Tears' War, and also what happened in the long wars 
iFrederic of Prussia and the Austrians — stories that, if 
jre fond of telling, his audience were far more delighted 
L to. This amusing gift, joined to the claims of infir- 
for he was lame, the effect of a fall in his infancy — 
m a favourite with every one; for even they — and the 
was a small one — who could not relish his stores of 
e could feel compassion for the little fatherless boy, 
)f the means of earning a livelihood, and wholly de- 
: on one whose frail health gave little promise of long 

8 was tall and slight, and , but for his lameness, would 
jen as remarkable for the symmetry of his form , as, 
ith it, he was for agility. His countenance was emi- 
landsome; the brow lofty, and the eyes, which were 
Eirkestblue, were set deeply; their habitual expression 

of great melancholy — not the sorrow of infirm health, 
depression of a heart in conflict with itself, but the 
of a spirit too finely attuned for its daily assoeiations — 
immeasurably above , all around in its ambitions, and 
►bject of actual pity and compassion I The prevailing 

his mind, though sorrowful, did not prevent his 
bhe village children at their play ; nor was he, perhaps, 

welcome amongst them for those strange fits of ab- 
rhich , seizing him in the midst of some rural sport, 
nake him forget all around, and burst out with some 
; anecdote of heroic daring, some bold achievement of 
strians in their memorable battles with the Turks. 
70uld the play cease; gradually gathering around him, 
dren would form a circle, soon to be strengthened by 
4ers, who took the most lively pleasure in these reci- 
tales which many a setting sun and rising moon shone 

If have been remarked by the Te«i^et J >i)cv^\. 'S^kcv^ 
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literary stores were all military Such was the ease, 
and sieges , campaigns and marches , were a passioi 
elusive, that he had no interest left for any other : 
reading. This may seem strange in one so young, and 
too, whose nature was gentleness itself; his very ir 
besides , might have turned his thoughts away from th 
which he never could be a participator: but how litl 
material influences power over the flight of a highly u 
tive nature! His father*s stories as he sat at the fires 
earliest lessons in reading, implanted the impulse, wl 
very events of the time served to strengthen and matui 

It was just the period when the Tyrol, crushed by 
pression of Bavaria, insulted and outraged in every 
nad begun to think of vengeance. The transient su 
the Austrians on the Danube animated the brave mount 
and cheered them with the hope of freedom. Already 
muttering of the distant storm was heard. Wherever 
of. peasants gathered, their low whisperings, their ; 
looks, their clenched hands, denoted some stern p 
Secret Masses were said in the chapels for the ^'rescu 
Vaterlai^d;" the ancient legends of the land were all 
bered ; sights and sounds of ominous meaning were r 
to have been observed; all indicative of a speedy con 
all suggesting hope and courage. Kumour had told 
ferences between the Archduke John of Austria and th 
leaders; not failing to exaggerate the aid proff*ered 
Imperial Government in the event of a struggle. The 
spirit of the land was up, and only waited the signal 
tight. 

Remote and secluded as the little village of my si 
the news of the coming conflict did not fail to reach it. 
Hans formed the link which bound them to the worl 
valley beneath; and daily did he, in despite of la 
descend the steep path that led to the Fontlatzer 
bringing back with him towards nightfall the last rur 
ibe daj. Vague and uncertain as they were, they were 
to witJi breathless eagemeBS. ^om^XiiTxifca , >\\^ VaJw 
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wknAj annoanoed a gathering of the peasants in a mountain 
ijien ; aometimes , the arrival of a messenger with secret des- 
patches from Vienna. Now, Hofer had passed through Maltz 
the mght before; now, it was a Bavarian reinforcement was 
seen arriving at Landeck. 

These simple tidings had seemed of little meaning to their 
ears if Hans were not there to give them significance, filling up 
all the blanks by wise surmises , and suggesting reasons and 
causes for every thing. He had his own theory of the war — 
where the enemy should be met, and how; in what manner 
certain defiles should be defended, and how, in case of defeat, 
the scattered forces night re-unite; little views of strategy and 
tactics, that seemed like inspiration to the simple ears who 
heard him. 

Hans* tidings grew daily more important ; and one evening 
he returned to the Kletscher with a sealed note for the Curate 
— a circumstance which excited the most intense curiosity in 
the Dorf. It was not long ungratified, for the old priest 
speedily appeared in the little square before the Vorsteher's 
House , and announced that each evening at sunset , a Mass 
woold be said in the chapel, and a prayer invoked on all who 
loved **6ott, den Kaiser, und das Vaterland.'* Hans was 
pressed on every side ; some asking what was going on in the 
Talley , others eager to hoar if the Austrians had not been de- 
feated, and that the Mass was for the slain. Hans knew less 
than usual; he could only tell that large bodies of the peasantry 
were seen ascending the mountain towards Landeck, armed 
with saws and hatchets, while kegs of blasting powder were 
borne along between others. " We shall know more , soon," 
added Hans ; " but come ! the chapel is lighted already ; the 
Mass has begun.'* 

How picturesque was the effect the chapel presented! The 
sun was setting, and its long golden rays, mingled with the 
red light of the tapers, tipping the rich draperies of the altar 
and its glittering vessels with a parti-coloured light; the 
kneeling figifres of the peasantry, clad in all the varied colours 
of Tyrol taste; the men bronzed by aunwiOk. ^fe«i»wv, ^a:^- 
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bearded, fitem^ and handsome; the women £urer.y boiMi 
less earnest in expression; the white-haired. priest, dressedii 
a simple robe of white, with a blue scarf over it — theBav*' 
rians had stripped the chapels even of the Yestments of tke 
clergy — the banners of the little volunteer battalion of the 
mountain waving overhead, — all, made up a ^ctore simple 
and unpretending, but still solemn and impressive. 

The Mass ended , the priest addressed a few woivds on the ^ 
eventful position of the Vaterland — at first, in terms of vague, ; 
uncertain meaning; but growing warmer as he procee<M, ^ 
more clearly and more earnestly, he told them that the I 
"Wolves" — none needed to be told that Frenchmen were 
meant — that the "Wolves" were about to ravage the flocis 
and overrun the villages, as they had already done twifle 
before ; that the Bavarians, who should be their friends, were 
about to join their bitterest enemies; that although the "Gate 
Franzerl " — for so familiarly did they ever name the Emperor 
— wished them well, he could help them but little. "The 
Tyroler's hand alone must save Tyrol," he exclaimed. "K 
that cannot be, then God pity us; for there is no mercy to be 
looked for from our enemies ! " 

If many a bold and patriotic heart sorrowed over these 
things , not one felt them with a more intense sense of anguish 
than little Hans Jorgle. The French, who had crushed his 
country, had killed his father ; and now they were ooming to 
bring fire and sword among those lonely glens, where his 
widowed mother had hoped to live her last years peacefully* 
Oh ! if he had been a man to stand beside his father in the day 
of battle, or if even now he could hope to see the time when 
he should be strong of limb as he was of heart .... a burst of 
tears was the ever-present interruption to utterings which, is 
the eagerness of his devotion, he could not resist from making 
aloud. 

These thoughts now took entire possession of his mind. 
If the clatter of horses' hoofs was heard unusually loud over 
the wooden bridge in the valley , Hana'vowld%t«aft u]q and cry, 
'Here they are! — the cavalry p\ci\nfe\.^ «flc^ xji^oaa. xx.iS?'' ^%. 
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mr-hou9e in the plain caught fire, it was the French were 
iproaching and burning the viUages. The rumbling of 
KvSy^laden sledges orer the hard snow was surely "the 
iim8 of the advanced guard;'* and never could the ring of 
iger*8 rifle be heard, that he did not exclaim, **Here come 
le skirmishers I " If the worthy villagers were indifferent to 
lese various false alarms , the epithets and terms of war 
B|^yed by Hans refdised no small portions of its terror; and 
iike they could afford to smile at his foolish fears , they ex- 
hmged very grave looks when he spoke of cavalrj- squadrons, 
nd looked far from happy at the picture of a brigade ofartil- 
Br^ in position on the bridge, while the tirailleurs ascended 
In face of the mountain in scattered parties. 

Whfle the winter continued , and the snow lay deep upon 
be roads, and many of the bridges were removed for safety 
rom the drifting ice, the difficulties to a marching force were 
Imost insurmountable ; but as the spring came, and the high- 
rays cleared, the rumour again grew rife that the enemy was 
reparing his blow: the great doubt was, by which of the 
Jpine passes he would advance. 

Staff-officers and engineers had been despatched from 
lenna to visit the various defiles , and suggest the most effi- 
ient modes of defence. Unhappily, however, all their 
annsels were given with a total ignorance of the means of 
lose by whom they were to be executed. To speak of forty- 
ring Landeck , and entrenching here and stockading there, 
>unded like an unknown tongue to these poor chamois- 
onters, whose sole idea of defence lay in the cover of a crag 
ad the certainty of a rifle bullet. 

Disappointed, then, in their hope of aid, they betook 
lemselves to their own devices, and hit upon a plan the 
lost perfectly adapted to the crisis, as well as the most 
litable to their own means of accomplishment. Is it neces- 
iry that I should speak of what is so familiar to every reader? 
le rude preparations of the Tyrolera to defexid t\vw t«A\n^ 
i/!Ies, by trunks of trees and fragmentft oi to<^^ ^ ^^ ^>*" 
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posed that at a word they could be hurled from the moimtaiiis 
down into the valleys beneath. 

The pass I here speak of was eminently suited for Uiis, not 
only from its narrowness and the precipitate nature of itssidefl, 
but that the timber was large and massive, and the rocks, in 
many cases, so detached by the action of the torrents, that 
little force was required to move them. Once free , they swept 
down the steep sides, crushing all before them; loosening 
others as they went, and with a thunder louder than anytr- 
tillery, plunging into the depths below. Simple as these 
means of defence may seem — it is but necessary to have once 
seen the country to acknowledge how irresistible they must 
have been — there was positively no chance of escape left. 
The road, exposed in its entire length, lay open to view; 
beneath it, roared a foaming torrent, above, stood cliffs and 
crags the hardiest hunter could not clamber; and if, per- 
chance, some little path led upwards to a mount&mchdletoT 
a Dorf, a handful of Tyrol riflemen could have defended it 
against an army. 

All was arranged early in the year, audit was determined 
that the revolt should break forth a week or ten days before 
the time when the Bavarians were to march the reliefs to the 
various garrisons — a movement which , it was known , would 
take place in the spring. By signal-fires in the mountain-tops, 
intimation was to be given to those who inhabited the Alpine 
regions ; while for those in the plains , and particularly in the 
valley of the Inn — the great line of operations — the signal 
was to be given by sawdust thrown on the surface of the stream. 
A month, or even more, was to elapse from the time I have 
just spoken of ere the preparations would be fully made. 
What an interval of intense anxiety was that to poor Hans I 

A small detachment of Bavarian infantry, now stationed at 

the Fontlatzer Briicke, made it unsafe to venture often, as 

before, into the valley. Such frequent coming and going 

would have excited suspicion ; and the interval between su- 

spicion and a drum-head tribuiia\wa» a. ^ot\. ow^^^ji^d ^oxierally 

A&d a bloody ending. Hans could do V\\XX^ Taot^ , ^^tl^ '^osBk. 
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wX tihe Hvelong day on the brow of the cliff, watching the 
ndiey, stnuning his eyes along the narrow glen towards 
Landeck, or gazing over the wide expanse to the Kaunser- 
ThaL How often did his imagination people the space beneath 
with an armed host ! and how did he build up before his mind's 
eye the glitter of steel, the tramp and dust of mounted squa- 
drons, the long train of ammunition waggons, the gorgeous 
staff — all the "circumstance of glorious war!" And how 
strangely did it seem, as he rubbed his eyes and looked again, 
to see that silent valley and that untrodden road, the monoto- 
nous tramp of the Bavarian sentry the only sound to be heard! 
On the chapel door the previous Sunday some one had written 
in chalk, ^'Ist*s Zeit? — Is it time?" to which another had 
written for answer, ''Bald Zeit— It will soon bel" "Oh," 
thought Hans, "that it were come at last! " And a feverish 
eagerness had so gained possession of him , that he scarcely 
could eat or sleep , starting from his bed at night to peep out 
of the window and see if the signal fire was not blazing. 

The devotional feeling is, as I have remarked, the most 
active and powerful in a Tyroler's heart ; and deeply intent as 
each was now on the eventful time that drew nigh , the festival 
of Easter, which intervened, at once expelled all thoughts 
save those pertaining to the solemn season. Not a word , not 
a syllable , fell from any lip evincing an interest in their more 
worldly anxieties. The village chapel was crowded from be- 
fore daybreak to late in the evening ; the hum of prayer 
sounded from every cottage ; and scarcely was there time for 
the salutations of friends, as they met, in the eagerness to con- 
tinue the works of some pious ritual. 

I know not if Hans Jorgle was as deeply impressed as his 
neighbours by these devout feelings; I only can tell that he 
refrained as rigidly as the others from any allusion to the 
coming struggle , and never by a chance word showed that his 
thoughts were wandering from the holy theme. A very prying 
observer, had there been such in the Dorf, might perhaps 
have detected that the boy's eyes, when raised in ^rayer^ 
'ested longer on the spot where the BtT\pfed\>«jrav^T^ ^S.'^:*!- 
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roler chivalry waved overhead, or that an expreensicm of wBd 
excitement rested on his features as the different groups, be- 
fore entering the church, deposited their broadswortls «ijd 
rifles in the porch, — every clank of the weapons seetaed te 
thrill through Hans* heart. 

The devotional observances over, Easter Monday came 
with all the joyous celebrations with which the villagers were 
wont to f§te that happy day. It was a time for families to as- 
semble their scattered members , for old and attached friends 
to renew the pledges of their friendship , for those at Tariance 
with each other to become reconciled; little children paid vi- 
nts to their grandfathers and grandmothers , with bouquets of 
spring flowers, repeating the simple verses of some village 
hymn to welcome in the morning ; gariands and wreaths hung 
from every door-porch ; lovers scaled up the galleries to leave 
a rose , or an Alp daisy , plucked some thousand feet high 
among the snow-peaks , at their sweethearts' window. Pious 
souls made little presents to the Cur^ in the chapel itself. Thfc 
oattle were led through the village in a great procession , with 
garlands on their heads and fresh flowers fastened to their 
horns; the villagers accompanying them with a Tyrol song, 
descriptive of the approaching delights of summer, when they 
eould quit their dark dwellings and rove free and w3d over 
their native hills. It was joy every where : in the glad faces 
and the glancing eyes, the heartfelt embraces of those who 
met and saluted with the well-known " Gott grilsse dith — God 
greet thee! '* in the little dwellings pranked with holly-boughs 
and wild flowers ; in the Chapel glittering with tapers on every 
altar, pious offerings of simple hearts; in the tremulous ac- 
cents of age, in the boisterous glee of childhood, it was joy. 
It was the season of gifts, too. And what scenes of pleasure 
and delight were there, as some new arrival from the valley 
displayed before the admiring eyes of a household some little 
toy, 1iie last discovery of inventive genius : Bauer-houses, that 
took to pieces and exhibited all their interior economy at will; 
saw-mills, that actually seemed to "viotV, ^o Vv%<3taw^ did 
tbey perform the incessant trmet\iatm«A^«a\^2ciW«\ ^^3^ 
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of Qviery ^aiiefy oi^ attraction, but all in Tyrol taste; nut- 
crackers that looked like old men, but smashed nuts with the 
«cti^nty Qf the youngest; soldiers of lead, stout^looking 
£dlowa, that never quitted the posts committed to them, if 
the wire was not too powerful — all were there ; appearing, 
c besidejB^ with a magic in true keeping with their wonderful 
( propecliea. Some emerged from unknown pockets in the cuff 
olajackei ; others, fVom the deep waistband of parti-coloured 
lea^^er; some, from the recesses of a hat: but all in some 
wonderful guise that well became them. 

In one cottage only this little festive scene was not 
enacted. HanserFs mother, who for some time back had 
been in declining health , was unable to contribute, as she was 
wont, to their support. Too proud to confess her povertj' in 
the village, she contrvved to keep up all the externals of their 
condition as before. She and her son were seen on Sunday 
as well dressed as ever; perhaps, if any thing, a more than 
'ordinary attention in this respect could be detected. Her 
offering to the curate rather exceeded than fell short of its 
customary amount. These were, however, costly little sacri- 
fices to pride ; for these , their meal was made scantier and 
poorer; for these, the hours of the wintry night were made 
longer and drearier, as, to save the cost of candle-light, they 
sat in darkness beside the stove ; a hundred little privations, 
such afi only poverty knows or can s}'mpathise with , fell to 
their lot; all, borne with fortitude and patience, but in their 
slow process chilling and freezing up the hope from which 
these virtues spring. 

"Hanserl, my love," said the poor widow, and her eyes 
swam and her tongue faltered as she spoke, 'Hhou hast had 
none of the pleasures of this joyous day. Take these twelve 
kreutzers and buy thyself something in the Dorf. There be 
many pretty things cost not more than twelve kreutzers." 

Hanserl made no answer; his thoughts were wandering far 
away. Heaven knows whether they had strayed back to the 
bold d^-s of Wallenstein, or the siege of Pragiie^ or were 
DOW, with the stormy cataract of the Dauxj^i^ — ^\.^<i'YtQ^ 
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gate, as it is called, the desperate scene of many a bloody 
meeting between Turks and Anstrians. 

" Hans , love , dost hear me ? I say, thou canst buy a bow 
with arrows ; thou hast long been wishing for one. But bring 
no more books of battles, child," added she, more feelingly; 
" strife and war have cost us both dearly. If thy father had 
not served the Kaiser, he would not have fallen at Elchingen." 

"I know it well," said the boy, his features flashing as he 
spoke. ^^He would not have stood beside the ammimition- 
waggons when the French dragoons bore down, and with a 
loud voice called out, ^ Halt I these tumbrels are powder; 
another step and I '11 explode the train I ' How they reined up 
and fled! My father saved the train; didn't he, mother?" 

"He did," sobbed the widow; "and fell under the wall of 
the citadel as the last waggon entered the gate." 

" God preserve Franz the Emperor I " said the boy , with a 
wild enthusiasm; "he has given many a brave soldier a glo- 
rious grave. But for this," here he struck his shrunken limb 
violently with his hand, "I, too, had been able to serve him. 
But for this — " a passion of sorrow, that found vent in tears, 
checked his words , and he buried his head in his hands and 
sobbed hysterically. 

The poor mother did every thing she could think of to 
console her son. She appealed to his piety for submission 
under a visitation of God's own making; she appealed to his 
aflection for her, since, had it not been for his helplessness, 
he might one day have left her to be a soldier. 

"The conscription is so severe now, Hanserl, that they 
take only sons away, like the rest — ay, and when they are but 
thirteen years of age ! Take them away, and leave the mothers 
childless! But they cannot take thee , Hans!" 

"No, that they cannot," cried the boy, in a burst of grief. 
" The cripple and the maimed have not alone to weep over 
their infirmity, but to feel themselves dishonoured before 
others." . 

The widow saw the unhappy tivtii "Viet c.Qiw^<^<d.>3L<c>(iN.^ \v«ji 
^»jten, and tried in diflTerent ways to xecaWVet wcot. >^^aa^., 
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yklding to her entreaties, Hans left the cottage, taking the 
twdve kreatzers in his hand to buy his Easter gift. 

It was from no want of affection to his mother he acted, 
nor was it from any deficiency of gratitude that iwhen he left 
r, the hut he forgot all about the toy , and the twelve krcutzers, 
ki aad the/l^to itself. It was that a deeper sentiment had swal- 
lowed up every other, and left no place in his heart for aught 
bt else. 

B- Hans then sauntered along, and at last found himself on 

1 the little projecting point of rock from which he usually sur- 
r: Teyed the vaJley of the Kaunser-Thal. There, he sat down 
ipi and watched till the darkness thickened around and hid out 
every thing. 

When he arose to turn homeward the lights were glittering 
in every window of the village , and the merry sounds of rustic 
i I masic filled the air. Hans suddenly remembered it was Easter- 
night, the glad season of home rejoicings, and he thought of 
^1 his poor mother, who sat alone, unfriended and suffering, in 
her litde cabin. A feeling of self-reproach at once struck him, 
and he tamed speedily toward the cottage. His shortest way 
was through the village , and thither he bent his steps. The 
night was starlit but dark, and none of the villagers were in 
the street; indeed, all were too happy within doors to wander 
forth. In the Vorsteher's house the village band was as- 
sembled, and there the merry notes of a hopsa waltz were 
accompanied by the tramp of feet and the sound of mirthful 
voices. A little farther on was a rich peasant's house. Hans 
stopped to peep through the half-closed shutters, and there 
sat Ae family at their supper. It was a well-filled board , and 
many a wine-flask stood around, while the savoury steam rose 
up and hung like a faint cloud above the dishes — not suf- 
ficiently, however, to obscure a little larch- tree, which, set 
in a small bucket, occupied the centre of the table. On this 
all the candles were fastened , glittering like stars through the 
sprayey branches, and glancing in bright sparkles over a 
myiiad of pretty toys that hung suspended MOXWi^% "^<5t^^^ 
was the Easter-tree, to which every friend oi )IX3LfcVckV>afc ^^*- 



tachc8 some Little present. Many a more gorgeous epergna- 
has not yielded one hundredth part of the delight. Eveif 
eye was fixed upon it ; some in pure astonbhment and wonder, 
others speculating what might fall to their share; and whiJ* 
the old grandfather tried to curb impatience among the eldbr 
children , the young baby , with the destructive priTilege tiiafc 
belongs to infancy, was permitted to pull and tear from tiaM 
to time at the glittering fruit, — little feats which excited aa 
nmeh laughter from the grown people aa anxiety frosa the 
younger. 

Hans moved on, with a sigh , at these new signs of hoiDA 
happiness in which he had no share. The next waa tha 
Curate's cabin , and there sat a pleasant party round the stove, 
while the old priest read something from an amudug volume; 
the lecture never proceeding far without some interruption to 
comment upon it, to indulge a laugh, or mayhap dink their 
glasses together, as, in token of friendship, they pledged each 
other health and long life. Beyond this again was a new cabiot 
just taken possession of; and here Hajos , peeping in., beheld 
a young Tyroler exhibiting to his wife ~ (they had been mar- 
ried but a few weeks) — his new rifle. It was strange to see 
how she admired the weapon, gazing at it with all the delight 
most of her sex reserve for some article of dress or decoration. 
She balanced it, too , in her hand , and held it to her shoulder, 
with the ease of one accustomed to its use. 

In every cabin some group , some home picture , met his 
eye; peaceful age, happy manhood, delighted ohildhood, 
beamed around each hearth and board. The song, the dance, 
the merry story, the joyous meal, succeeded each other, as 
he went along. He alone, of all, was poor and sad: in his 
mother's hut all was darkness and gloom ; the half-suppressed 
aigh of pain the only sound. The last cabin of the village, 
and the poorest too, belonged to an old peasant, who had 
been a soldier under the Emperor Joseph ; he waa a very old 
man, and being burdened with a large family of grand- 
cbUdren, whose parents were \)ol\i ^^a^, .?2^\v^ <iwji.^ da by 
iiard'/a^ourwas tomaintaaubisVouaeVoV^. "lELet^J'' ^Ostf^sv^jj^ 
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3Mk8, as he stopped fo look in, "here are some poor as our- 
wires, — I hope they are happier.** So they seemed to be. 
rhey were all seated on the floor of the cabin , with the grand- 
hther among them on a low stool, while he performed for 
Qiem the eroltitions of the Grand Army at Presbnrg — the 
great reyiew which Maria Theresa held of all the Imperial 
tnH>ps. The old man was sorely puzzled to convey a suffi- 
ciently formidable notion of the force, for he had only some 
twenty little wooden soldiers to fill up the different arms of the 
ttnrice, and was obliged to plant individuals to represent en- 
tire corps , while walnut-sheUs answered for field-pieces and 
mortars; the citadel of Presburg being performed by the bowl 
of his Meerschaum pipe. 

There were many more brilliant displays met Hans* eyes 
tiiEt evening than this humble spectacle, and yet not one had 
tiie same attraction for him. What would he not have given to 
be among that group — to have watched all the evolutions, 
vuuny of which were now hidden from his view — perchance to 
be permitted to move some of the regiments , and suggest his 
own ideas of tactics I Ah, that would have been happiness in- 
deed 1 How long he might have watched there is no saying, 
when a slight incident occurred which interrupted him — ^ght 
and trivial enough was it, and yet in all its seeming insigni- 
ficance to be the turning point of his destiny 1 

It chanced that one of the little soldiers, from some acci- 
dent or other, would not stand upright, and a little boy, 
whose black eyes and sunburnt cheeks bespoke a hasty 
temper, in endeavouring to set him on his legs , broke one of 
them off. * * Ah, thou worthless thing 1 ** cried he passionately, 
*'thou art no use now to King or Kaiser, for thou art as lame 
as Hans Jorgle ; ** and as he spoke he opened the little pane 
of the window, and flung the little figure into the street. 

"Shame on thee, Carl!** sidd the old man reprovingly; 
"he would have done for many a thing yet. The best scout 
we ever had on the Turkish frontier was so lame, you couldn't 
think him able to walk. Besides, don't you TemAix)\>^x >Ss^^ 
Tyrol proverb ? — 
&oraee Temp/eton. » ^ 
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'GotthalsHnPlnn 
Fiir Jedcrniuiin : ' 

God lias bis plao 
For every man. 

So never deeipise those who Ai^e unfit for thine own duUerj 
mayhap, what thou decmest imperfection, may 1^ them for 
something far above thee." 

Oh, how Hans drank in these words! the grief that ^ed 
him, on the insulting comparison of the child was now changed 
to gratitude Y and seizing the little soldier, his own £ad em- 
blem, he kissed it a hundred times, and then placed it in ha 
bosom. 

Hanserrs mother was asleep when he reached home, so, 
creeping silently to his bod, he lay down in his clothes, dread- 
ing lest he might aiyakcn her; and with what a happ^* heart 
did he lie down that night! How full of gratitude and of lofe 
as he thought over the blessed words I How he wished to 
remain awake all nigiit long and think over them , fancying, 
as he could do , the various destinies which , even to such as 
him, might still fall I But sleep, that will not come when 
wooed , stole over him as he lay, and in a deep, heavy slumber, 
he clasped the little wooden figure in his hands. 

The first effect of weariness over, Hans dreamed of all he 
had seen ; vague and confused images of the different object? 
passed and re-passed before his mind, in that disorder and in- 
coherency that belong to dreams. The scene of the Vo^ 
steher^s house became mingled with the remembrance of the 
Pontlatzer bridge, where, until nightfall, he had been wateh- 
ing the Bavarian sentinel; and the curate^s parlour besi<le its 
listening group, had, now, a merry mob of children daneing 
around the Easter-tree, under whose spreading branches it 
cavalry picquet were lying — the horses grazing — while the 
men lay stretched before the watch-fires , smoking and chat- 
tering. 

The memory of the soldiers once touched upMi^ Bwnrf 

other fled; and now he cou\d otA^ VXvVok ci^ iVv^ evolvtiMS 

around Fresbarg: and he fancied \ve svw \>xft^^'?^%KSfi|%v 
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iling over ilie bridge across the Danube^ and disappearing 
irilhin the ancient gates of the city. The white-cloaiked 
enirassiers of Austria, gigantic forms, seeming even greater 
from the massive folds of their white drapery; the dark Bohe- 
mians on their coal-black horses ; the Uhlans with their ban- 
ners floating from their tall lances; the prancing Hungarians 
monnted on their sprii^png white steeds of Arab blood; the 
fay searlet of their chakos, the clink of their dolmans, all 
flktenng with gold, eclipsing all around them. Then came 
the Jagers of the Tyrol, a countless host, marching like one 
mfiiit their dark plumes waving like a vast forest for miles in 
^stance. These followed again by the long train of guns and 
-tmmunition carts. 

Fitful glances of distant lands, of which he had once read, 
passed before hira : the wide-spreading plains of the Lower 
Danube — the narrow passes of the Styrian Alps — the bleak, 
last tracts of sterile country on the Turkish frontier, with here 
nd there a, low mud- walled village, surmounted by a mina- 
retted tower; — all, however, were peopled with soldiers, 
i&arcking or bivouacking, striking their tents at day-break, 
ir sitting around their campfires by night. The hoarse 
challenge of the sentries , the mellow call of the bugle, the 
quivering tramp of a mounted patrol , were all vividly pre- 
sented to his sleeping senses. From these thoughts of far- 
Mvay scenes, he was suddenly recalled to home, and his own 
Tyrol land. He thought he stood upon the rocky cliff and 
looked down into the valley which he had left so tranquil at 
nightfall, but which now presented an aspect of commotion 
Ukd trouble. The inhabitants of the little village at the head 
of the Kaunser-Thal were all preparing to quit their homes 
euid fly up the valley ; carts covered with their furniture and 
sfiects crowded the little street; paok-horses and mules laden 
vMk every thing portable; while in the eager and affrighted 
gestures of the peasants it was easy to see that some ealamity 
impended. Now and then some horseman would -ride in 
MDongst them, and by his manner it was plain the tidings he 
brought were fall of disaster. Hans looked Ici^w^a^^^ 
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bridge: and there, to his astonisliment, he saw the very 
soldiers the old man had manoeuvred with. They had, < 
ingly, come off a long march, and with their knapsack 
strung, and their arms piled, were regaling themselves 
wine frouk the guard-house. 

Hans' first thought was to hasten back and tell his m 
what he saw; and now he stood up and leaned overhei 
but her sleep was so tranquil and so happy he could not 
to awaken her. "What can it mean?*' bought he. 
these the movements of our own people? or are the F] 
wolves coming down upon us?" As he ruminated thu 
thought there came a gentle tap at the door of the hu 
opened it cautiously, and there, who should be standin 
fore him but the lame soldier, his own poor little fellow 
castaway? 

"Come along, Hans," said he in a friendly voice; " 
is little time to lose. The Wolves are near." He presst 
finger to his lips , in token of caution , and led Hans wi 
the door. No sooner were they outside than he resume< 

" Thou art maimed and crippled like myself, Hans J< 
We should be but indifferent * front-rank men befor 
enemy : but remember the Tyrol proverb , — 

' Gott hat sein Plan 
Fiir Jedermann.* 

Who knows if even we cannot serve the Vaterland? We 
away, Hanserl — away to the top of the Kaiserfels, ^ 
the fagots lie ready for the signal fire. The Bavarians 
found out where it lies, and have sent a scout party to de 
it, while their battalions are advancing by forced marcl 
the Inn-Thai. Thou knowest all these paths well, Han 
lead the way, my brave boy, and I '11 do my best to foll( 

Hans waited for no further bidding, but hastily crc 
the little wooden bridge , commenced the ascent of the n 
tain with an activity that bore no trace of his infirmity. 

" We must light the beacon , Hans ," said the lame so 

'' WbcD it 18 seen blazing, the signal mil be repeated t 

Kaunser-Thal; Finstermunz wiVi \vav^ \X.\ «iA V>aa\!L'^%! 
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lUs will show it next, and then all Tyrol will be up. The 
■r jodeln wOl resound in every valley and glen , and then let 
ifi Wolves beware I " 

Oh, how Hans strained each nerve and sinew to push for- 
rsrd! The path led across several torrents, many of them by 
Ipoes which, in day, demanded the greatest circumspection, 
vft Hans cleared them now at a spring. The deep marshy 
proimd, plashy with rivulets and melted snow, he waded 
hroogh ankle deep, climbing the briery rocks and steep banks 
ntibont a moment's halt. 

He thought that the lame soldier continued to exhort him, 
md encourage his zeal, while gradually his own pace slackened. 
Hid at last he cried out, — "I can do no more , Hans. Thou 
owst go forward alone, my boy, — to thee all the glory, — I 
m old and worn out ! Hasten , then , my child , and save the 
^aterland. Thou wilt see the tinder-box and the rags in the 
tuiDow pine-tree beside the fagot. It is wrapped in tow, and 
viO light at once. Farewell, and Gott guide thee ! *' 

I cannot tell a thousandth part of the dangers and difficul- 
iei of that night's walk: in one place the path, for several 
^«rds, is on the brink of a ravine, eleven hundred feet deep, 
lid so abrupt is the turn at the end, that an iron hook is in- 
erted in the rock, by which the traveller must grip; a steep 
lacier is to be crossed farther on; and lastly, the torrent of 
le Slletscher must' be traversed on a tree, whose bark, wet 
id slippery from the falling spray , would be impossible to all 
at the feet of a mountaineer. Each of these did £[ans now 
unnount with all the precision and care of waking senses; 
ith greater courage, by far, than in his waking moments he 
>ald have confronted them. 

Grorges he never gazed on] before] without a shudder, he 
used now in utter disregard; paths he trembled to tread, he 
epped along now in nimble speed, and at last caught sight of 
huge dark object that stood out against the sky — the great 
eap of fire-wood for the beacon. 

Ab be came nearer, his eagerness grew ^«8Aat; each 
aute now seemed an hour — every false ele^ Ve xaaAfc ^V 
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peared to bim as though it might prove fatal to his miBaioi; 
and when, by any turn of the way, the beacon pile disap 
peared for a moment from his eyes, his heart tbrobbed' so 
powerfully as almost to impede his breath. At last he gained 
the top — the wild mountain-peak of the KaiserfeCa. Tho 
snow lay deep , and a cold , cutting wind swept the drift along^ 
and made the sensation far more intense. Haner cared not for 
this: his whole soul was on one object; suflReving, torture^ 
death itself, he would have braved and welcomed, could he 
only accomplish it. The mist lay heavily on the side by wfaioh 
he had ascended, but towards Landeck the air was clear, and 
Hans gazed down in that direction as well as- the darlmess 
would permit ; but all seemed tranquil — nothing stirred,, nor 
showed the threatened approach. "What if he should be- 
mistaken? " thought Hans. " What if the lame- soldier should 
have only fancied this? or could he be a traitor, thatwotdd 
endeavour by a false alarm to excite the revolt before its 
time?" 

These were torturing doubts, and- while he yet revolved 
them he stood unconsciously peering into the* depth below,^ 
when suddenly, close beneath him — so close that he thoaght 
it almost beside him , though still about eighty yards- off — he 
saw two figures emerge from the shadow of a pine copse, and . 
commence the steep ascent of the peak. They were followed 
by two others , and now a long compact line issued forth , and 
began to clamber up the pass. Their weapons clinked m I 
they came : there could be no doubt of it — they were the ' 
enemy ! 

With one spring he seized the tinder-box and stmck the 
light: the wood, smeared with tar, ignited when touched, 
and before a minute elapsed a bright pillar of flame sprang up 
into the dark sky. Hans, not content with leaving any thing 
to chance, seized a brand and touched the ingots- hiere and 
there , till the whole reeking mass blazed out — a perfect co- 
Jumn of are. 

No sooner had the leading fe\eat\iTti^^^iJtv^<^S^ \3&»Sk^tli 
crj' of horror and vengeance tYvey aT^T\«i^ ^ot^«c^. 'Vu^w^ 
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oo-late: tbo signnl was alreadjr answered from tho Kaiserfelff, 

md a gllltenng star on the Gebatsch told wlicrc another fire 

irif about to blaze forth. Hans had but time to turn and fly 

down the mountain as the soldiers drew up. A particle of 

burning wocmI had touched his jacket, however, and, guided 

by the spark-s four bullets followed him. It was at tho moment 

when he had turned for a Inst look at the blazing pile. He fell, 

but, speedily regaining his feet, continued his flight. His 

nussion was but half accomplished if the village were not 

apprised of their danger. All the dangers of his upward 

coarse were now to be encountered in his waking state ; and 

irith the agony of a terrible wound — for the bullet had pierced 

him beneath the left breast — half frantic wilh pain anil excito- 

oeitt, he bounded from cliff to cliff, clearing the torrents by 

leaps despair alone could have made, and at length staggered 

rather than ran along the village street, and fell at the door of 

tke Vorsteher^s house. 

Already the whole village was a- foot: the signal blazing on 
the mountain had cnlled them to arm , but none could tell by 
whom it was lighted, or by which jmth the enemy might bo 
expected. They now gathered around the poor boy, who, 
in accents broken and faltering, could scarce reply. 

"What! thou ha^t done itV" cried the Vorsteher, angrily. 
'^So, then, thou silly fool, it is to thy mad ravings we owe all 
this terror — a terror that may cost our country bitter tears ! 
Who prompted thee to this ? " 

" The lame sohlier told me they were coming," said Hans, 
ifith eyes swimming in tears. 

•*Thc lame soldier! — he is madT' cried an old peaFant: 
* there is none such in all the Dorf." 

■ "Yea, yes," reiterated Hans; "they flung him away last 
light, bei-ause he was lame — lame, and a cripple like me: 
Mit he told mo they were coming; and I had only time to reach 
Jie Kaiserfels when they gained the top too." 

" Wretched fool ! " said the Vorsteher, sternly; "thy mad 
reading and wild fancies have ruined the Vaterland, See, 
bero is the signal from Pfunds, and iVic viV\o\^i'S^T^\^*^Vi^ 
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tipl K thy life wei^ worth any thing, Uion thooldst die lor 
this!" 

*' So shall 1 1 '* said Hans, sobbing ; " the buUet if yet here.** 
And he opened his jacket, and displayed to their horrified gaie 
the whole chest bathed in blood, and the round, blue marie of 
a gun-shot wound. 

This terrible evidence dispelled every doubt of Hani' 
•tory : all its strange incoherency vanished before that pool of 
blood, which, welling forth at every respiration, ran in 
currents over him. Dreadful, too, as the tidings were, the 
better nature of the poor villagers prevailed over their fean, 
and in the sorrow the child*s fate excited all other thoughts 
were lost. 

In a sad procession they bore him home to his mother*8 
cottage , the Vorsteher walking at his side ; while Hans, with 
rapid utterance, detailed the events which have been told. 
Broken and unconnected as parts of his recital were — incom- 
prehensible as the whole history of the lame soldier appeared 
. — the wounded figure — the blazing fires that already twinkled 
on every peak, — were facts too palpable for denial; and the 
hearers stared at each other in amazement, not knowing how 
to interpret the strange story. 

The agonising grief of the bereaved mother, as she beheld 
the shattered and bleeding form of her child , broke in upon 
these doubtings ; and while they endeavoured to ofier her liieir 
consolation, none thought of the impending danger. 

For a while after he was laid in bed, Hans seemed sunk in 
a swoon; but, suddenly awakening, he made an effort to rise. 
Too weak for this , he called the chief people of the village 
around, and said, 

"They are coming from the Kaiserfels; they will be down 
soon, and bum the village, if you do not cut away the bridges 
over the Kletscher, and close the pass on the Weissen Spitze. 
Throw out skirmishers along the mountain side, and guard 
the footpath from the Fontlatzer Brucke." 

Had the words been the dying order* of a general com- 
maDdingan army^ they could iiot\jiav^\i^cii\kfc«t^'w^fiaB.\asst^ 
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reyerence, nor more strictly obeyed. From the spot 

iteher issued commands for these instructions to be 

I. Hans* revelations were , to the superstitious ima- 

s of the peasants, of divine inspiration: and many 

stoutly affirmed that the lame soldier was St. Martin 

their patron saint, at whose shrine a crowd of devout 

3ers were soon afler seen kneeling. 

village doctor soon pronounced the case above his 

it did not abandon hope. Hans only smiled faintly, 

ipered, — 

it so ! The proverb is always right , — 

*6ott hat sein Plan 
Fur Jedermann.* 

lat do you see there, Herr Vorsteher?** cried he, as 

oan stared with astonished eyes from the little window 

unanded the valley. '^ What is it you see? ** 

e Dorf in the Kaunser-Thal seems all in commotion,** 

d the Vorsteher. **The people are packing every 

their waggons , and preparing to fly.** 

low that,** said Hans, quietly ; " I saw it already.'* 

ou hast seen it already?** muttered the old man, in 

g awe. 

), I saw it all. Look sharply along the river side, and 

fa child is not holding two mules, who are striving to 

a into the stream to drink.** 

d be around and about us ! ** murmured the Vorsteher; 

t^er is great!** He crossed himself three times, and 

le company followed the pious motion; and a low, 

ing prayer, was heard to fill the chamber. 

ere is a waggon with eight bullocks, too, but they' 

tir the load,** continued Hans, as, with closed eyes, 

i with the faint accents of one half-sleeping. 

lo are these coming along the valley, Hans?** asked 

Iteher; "they seem like our own Jisigers, as well as my 

I make out.** 

is asleep}'' whispered his motlieT, ^\Xi ^ <i»»iS3kSsvi.% 

o enforce silence* 
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It was true. Wearied^, and faint, and' dyings het had 
falleniinfao slumber. 

Whiie. poor Hans slept, the tidings, of whicli he.waathe 
sii^itlar Btossenger hail received certain confirmation^ The' 
villagD scouts had already exchanged shots with the Bavartnn 
troops^ upon the mountains, and driven tfaam back. The 
guard at the Pontlatzer Briicke was seen to withdisaw.upthe 
valley towards Landeck, escorting three field-pieces which 
had only arrived the preceding day. Every moment accounts 
came of garrisons withdrawn from distant outpost statioof, 
and troops falling back to concentrate in the open country. It 
was seen, from various circumstances, that a forward move- 
ment had been intended, an<l was only thwarted by the inex- 
plicable intervention of Hans Jorgle. 

The Tyrolers could not fail to perceive that their own hon 
was now come, and the blow must be struck at once or never! 
So felt the leaders ; and scarcely had the Bavarians withdrawn 
their advanced posts, than emissaries flow from villafg» to 
village, with little scraps of paper, bearing the simple word?, 
"A'* ist Zett! — It is time ! " while, as the day broke, a little 
plank was. seen floating down the current, witli a small flag- 
staff', from which a pennon fluttered — a signal that wa» wel- 
comed by the wildest shouts of enthusiasm as it floated along: 
— the Tyrol was up ! *' Fti/' Golf, den Kaiser, vnd das Faler- 
land!** rung from every glen and every mountfun. 

I dare not suffVjr myself to be withxlrawn, even for a mo- 
ment, to that glorious struggle — one of the noblest that ever 
a nation carried on to victor}'. My task is^ rather within that 
darkened room in the little hut, where, with fast-ebbing life, 
Hans Jorgle lay. 

The wild cheers and echoing songs of the marching pea- 
sants awoke him from his sleep, which, if troubled by pangs 
of pain, had still lasted for some hours. He smik^, and 
made a gesture as if for silence, that he. might hear the gto^ 
rlous sounds more plainly, and then lay in a calm, peaceful 
reverie, for a considerable lime. 

The Vbrsteher had, with cous\deTa\A»^\l^vAVj,^^Tss«a3M^^^ 
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be poor widow to leave the bedside for a moment, while ho 
sked Hans a question. 

The wretched mother was borne , almost fainting, away; 
id the old man sat in her place, but, subdued by the anguish 
f the scene, unable to speak. At last, while the tears rtin 
own his aged cheeks, he kissed the child*s hand, and said, — 

" Thou wilt leare us soon , Hans ! " 

Hans gave a smile of sad, but beautiful meaning, while his 
ptarned eyes seemed to intimate his hope and his faith. 

" Troe, Hans — thy reward is ready for thoe I " 

Btepaused a second , and then went on : — 

"But even here, my child, in our own poor village, let 
ly devotion be a treasure, to be handed down in memory to 
ir children, that they may know how one like themselves — 
lOre helpless , too — could serve his Vaterland. Say, Hans 
orgle, will it make thy last moments happier to think that our 
ratitude will raise a monument to theo in the Dorf , with thy 
kther*s name, who fell at F^lchingen, above thine own? Tho 
iUagers have bid me ask thee this." 

" My mother — my poor mother ! " murmured Hans. 

"She shall never wimt, Hans Jorgle. The best house in 
le Dorf shall not have a better fireside than hers. But my 
iieetion, Hans — time presses." 

Hans vraa silent, and lay with closed eyes for several mi- 
utes; then,, laying his hand on the old man, bespoke with 
n utterance clear at> first, but which gradually grew fainter as 
e proceeded, — 

" Let them build no monument to one poor and humMe as 
am; mine were not actions glorious enough for trophies in 
le noon-day; but let the "Nachtwachter" come here at 
lidnight — at the same hour of my blessed dream — and let 
im. wish me a good night. They who are sleeping will dream 
appicr; and the waking will think, as they hear the cr)', of 
lans Jdrglel 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Ortler is the Mont Blanc of the Tyrol, and seen from 
Nauders, a village on a green, grassy table-land, more than 
four thousand feet above the sea, can well bear comparison 
inth the boldest of the Swiss Alps. Nauders itself^ a type of 
a Tyroler village , is situated in a wild and lonely region ; it 
has all the picturesque elegance and neat detail of which 
Tyrolers are so lavish in their houses, and, like every other 
Dorf in this country, has its proud castiLe standing sentry over 
it. The Barons of the Naudersberg were men of station in 
olden times, and exacted a tribute over a tract extending deep 
into the Engadine; and now, in this great hall, whose chimney 
would contain the heaviest diligence that ever waddled over 
the Arlberg, a few Nauders notabilities are squabbling over 
some mysterious passage in a despatch from Vienna, for it is 
the high court of the district, while I wait patiently without 
for some formality of my passport. To judge from their grave 
expressions and their anxious glances towards me, one would 
say that I was some dangerous or suspected personage — some 
one whose dark designs the government had already fathomed, 
and were bent on thwarting. If they did but know how few 
are, in all likelihood, the days I have yet to linger on, they 
would not rob me of one hour of them in this wild mountain. 

And yet I have learned something while I wait. This little 
Dorf, Nauders, is the birthplace of a very remarkable man, 
although one whose humble name, Bartholomew Kleinhaus, 
is little known beyond Tyrol. Left an orphan at five years 
old', he lost his sight in the small-pox, and was taken into the 
house of a carpenter who compassionated his sad condition. 
Here he endeavoured to learn something of his protector's 
trade; but soon relinquishing the effort, he set to work, form- 
ing little images in wood, at first from models, and then 
self-designed, till, at the age of thirteen, he completed a 
cruci£x ofsingtd&r beauty and elegance. 

Following up the inspiration, lie Tlow\8^iw«^^^i^.^svw>M^ 
at bis new crafty and made figures oi N«Evo^x^ fi»«cD\»«sv^VOc| 
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personages, for his mind was entirely imbued with a feeling of 
religious fervour; and to such an extent that, in order to speak 
his devotion by another sense, he actually learned to play the 
(ngan, and with such a proficiency, that he performed the 
duties of organist for nearly a year in the village church of 
Kaltenbrunnen. As sculptor, his repute is widely spread and 
great in T3rrol. A St. Francis by his hand is at present in the 
Ambras collection at Vienna; many of his statues adorn the 
episcopal palaces of Chur andBrixen,and the various churches 
tfarou^out the province. 

Leaving the sculptor and his birthplace, which already a 
mountain mist is shrouding, I hasten on, for my passport is at 
last discovered to be in order, and I am free to pursue my road 
toMeran. 

Of all spots in the Tyrol, none can compare withMeran, 
the wildest character of mountain uniting with a profusion of 
all that vegetation can bring. The snow peak, the glacier, 
the oak forest, the waving fields of yellow corn, the valley, 
one vast vineyard — where have such elements of grandeur 
and simple beauty in scenery been so gloriously commingled? 
And then the little town itself — what a strange reminiscence 
of long-buried years I The street — there is properly but one 
-^ with its deep arched passages , within which the quaint old 
shops , without windows , display their wares ; and the court- 
yards, galleried around, story above story, and covered at top 
by a great awning to keep off the sun ; for already Italy is near, 
and the odour of the magnolia and oleander is felt from afar. 

I wandered into one of these courts last night ; the twilight 
was closing, and there was a strange, mysterious effect in the 
dim distances upwards, where figures came and went along the 
high-perched ^tileries. Beyond the court lay a garden, co- 
vered over with a vine-roofed trellis, under whose shade 
various tables were placed. A single light, here and there, 
showed .were one or two guests were seated ; but all so still 
and silently, that one would have thought the place deserted. 
It seemed as if 'the great charm was that mellow air softened 
bjr silence, /or none spoke. 
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I walked for some time through the alleys, and at last sat 
down to rest myself at a little table, over which aiwide-leayed 
fig-tree spread its dark canopy. 

At first I did not remark that another person was seated 
near the table ; but as my eyes became more 4kCCuttOHied to 
the shade , I descried a figure opposite to me , and immediately 
rising, I offered my apology in German for intruding. BEe 
yeplied in French, by politely requesting I would be seated; 
and the tone and manner of his words induced me to comply. 

We soon fell into conversation; and although I cmild 
barely distinguish his shadow as the night fell thicker, I re- 
cognised that he was an old man ; his accent proekuraed him to 
be French. We chatted away, the topics ranging, with tiiat 
wilfulness conversation always inclines to, from the *'Wein- 
cur " — the " Grape cure " — for which Meran is celebrated, to 
the present condition and the past grandeur of the ancient 
town. With its bygone history my companion seemed well 
acquainted, and narrated with considerable skill some of its 
illustrious passages, concluding one by saying, ^*Here, in..this 
very garden , on a summer morning of 1342 , the Emperor and 
the Margrave of Brandenburg sat at break&st, when aheoald 
came to announce the advance of the procession with the 
future bride of the Duke, Margaretta, while the Bishops of 
Augsburg and Regensburg, and all the chivalry of the l^ol, 
rode beside and around her. In yonder little chapel, where 
a light now glitters over a shrine, was the betrothal performed. 
From that day forth Tyrol was Austrian. Of all ijtas gorgeous 
festivity, nothing remains but an iron horses-shoe nailed to the 
ehapel door. The priest who performed the betrothal sesie- 
what indiscreetly suggested that, with such a dowry asibe 
bridegroom received, he might well be generous towards the 
Church; on which the Duke, a man of immense personal 
strength, at once stooped down and wrenched a fore-ehoe 
from the bride's white palfrey, saying, with sarcastic bittor- 
nes8, ^Here, I give thee iron for stone!* in allnsion to the 
rocks and precipices of the TyToWaiA, 

" Ungratefully spoken at tlie t\me" cQr^sJCm\^».^^^^«aMMest^ 
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** and equally false as a prophec}'. These wild ftistnesses have 
proved the best and last defences of that eaine Austrian Em- 
pire. Indeed, so well aware was Napoleon of the united 
strength and resources of the Tyrol , that one of his first mea- 
^nres was to partition the country between Bavaria, Austria, 
and lUyria. And yet this Tyrol loyalty is inexplicable. They 
are attached to the house of Hapsbiirgh, but they arc not 
Austrian in feeling. The friends of free trade need not go far 
in Meran to find disciples to their doctrine. Every one re- 
members the time that an aume of Mcraner wine was worth 
seventy-five Gulden, which now is to be had for five; but 
then they were Bavarian , and might barter the grape-juice for 
the yellow produce of the Baierisch corn-fields. At the pre- 
sent day they are isolated, shut up, and imprisoned by custom- 
houses and toll; and they are growing daily poorer, and 
neglecting the only source they possessed of wealth." 

\ye talked of Hofer, and I perceived that my companion 
was strongly imbued with an opinion, now very general in the 
Tyrol, that his merits were much less than foreigners usually 
aseribe to him. Sprung from the people, the host of a little 
wsyaide inn, a man with little education, and of the very 
rou^est manner, it is somewhat singular that his claims are 
most disputed among the very class he came from. Had he 
been -an aristocrat, in all likelihood they had never ventured 
to canvass the merits they now so mercilessly arraign. They 
judge of his efforts by the most unfair of tests in such matters 
— the result. They say, "To what end has Tyrol fought and 
bled? Are we better, or richer, or freer than before?" 
They even go further, and accuse him of exciting the revoit 
as a means of escaping the payment of his debts, which as- 
suredly were considerable. What a terrible price is paid for 
mob popularity, when the hour of its effervescence is past I 

We fell to chat over the character of revolutions generally, 
and the almost invariable tendency to reaction that ensues in 
all popular commotions. The character of the Three Days 
and the present condition of France, more des^tically ^- 
weraed than ever Napoleon dared, "waa too '^^iX^^Ji^ft «xi «v- 
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ample to escape mention. I had the less hesitation in speaking * 
my opinion on this subject, that I saw my companion's lean- 
ings were evidently of the Legitimist stamp. 

From the Revolution we diverged to the strug^e itself of 
the Three Days; and being tolerably familiar, from Tarioat 
personal narratives, with the event, I ventured on expresbing 
my concurrence with the opinion that a mere mob , unpre- 
pared, unarmed, and undisciplined, could never have held 
for an hour against the troops had there not been foul play. 

''Where do you suspect this treachery to have existed?'* 
asked my companion. 

The tone of the question, even more than its sabatance, 
confused me, for I felt myself driven to a vague reply in te- 
planation of a direct charge. I answered, however, that the 
magnitude of the danger could scarcely have been unknown to 
many men highly placed in the service of Charles X. ; and yet 
it was clear the King never rightly understood that any real 
peril impended. The whole outbreak was treated as an 
*^icha^ffourie:* 

"I can assure you of your error, so far," replied my com- 
panion. " The greatest difficulty we encountered — " There 
was a slight pause here , as if by use of the word " we " an un- 
witting betrayal had escaped him. He speedily , however, re- 
sumed: — " The greatest difficulty was to persuade his Majesty 
that the entire affair was any thing but a street brawl. He 
fareated the accounts with an indifference bordering on con- 
tempt; and at every fresh narrative of the repulse of the 
troops , he seemed to feel that the lesson to be inflicted sub- 
sequently would be the most efficacious check to popular ex- 
cess in future. To give an instance , — a very slight one, but 
not without its moral, of the state of feeling of the court, — at 
four o'clock of the afternoon of the third day, when the troops 
had fallen back from the Place du Carrousel, and with great 
loss been compelled to retreat towards the Champs Elys^es, 
Captain Langlet, of the 4th Lancers, volunteered to carry a 
verbal message to Versailles , m doVxvg 'wVaciVi \vft ihould tra- 
Terse a great part of Paris in the occupatVoxi oi>^i^\assvtt^«o^8^. 



» Bitottxpt wttst a' bold and daring one, but it succeed/^d.. 
ter ininiinen^le hairbreadth dangens ^kI' escapes,, ha' 
Mdied VerMiill^ at' haif-paert seven* His* horse had twice 
Len f and his uniform was torn by balls ; and he entered the-- 
■rtyard- of- the Palace just as his Majesty learned thathis 
lisBtmui served. Langlet hastened- up the grea4 staiioaBet 
d'v byi the most pressing entreaties to the ofBoer in waitings 
tained permission to wait there till the kingr should pass.. 
y stood' there for neariy a quarter of an hour;, it seemed an 
e' td- him', for though faint, wounded, aoid weoiy,. his 
oughts were fixed on the scene of struggle he had quitted; 
d^ the- ^ainishing: chances of success each moment told. 
7 last the d6or of a salon was' flung: wide, and* the Grand 
■r^hfiQ,- accompanied by the officers in waiting., were seen 
tiringt in- measured steps before the King» His Majesty had 
4j adVanded half-way along t^e corridor when he perceived 
B splashdd and travel^stain^d figure x>f the officer. * Wha is 
at? * demanded he, in a tone of almost asperity^ The officer 
I guard stepped forward, and told who he was and the object 
his coming. The king'spoke a few words hastily and passed 
.<. Langlet awaited in breathless eagerness to hear when he 
ould have his au<Uence — he only craved time for a single 
ntence. What was the reply he received? — an order to 
esent himself , * suitably dressed,' in the morning, ifiefore 
It morning broke there was no King in France ! 

" Take this— the stoty is true — as a specimen of the fatuity 
the Court, j^^m Detu vuH pwi^dere} — so it is we sp«ak of 
ents , but we forget ourselves." 

"But still," said I, "the army scarcely performed their 
\)oir — not , at least , as French troops uhderstisiild^<firt;o^ — ^ 
lere their hearts are engaged." 

"You are mistaken again ," said he. " Save in a few com- 
nies of the line , never did troops behave better: four entire 
uadrons of one regiment were cut to pieces at the end of the 
le BojaJe; two infantry regiments "wexe actw^AL^ Wfl!Sb5ia.\ft.^ 
beHdtelde Ville, For eight hours, at lYi^'SVwi.^ ^\s.^«t- 

>rar^ Tempfeton. *^ 
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roiisel, we had no ammunition, while the insurgents poured 
in a most murderous fire : so was it along the Quai Voltaire." 

"I have heard," said I, "that the Due deRaguse lost his 
head completely." 

"I can assure you, Sir, they who say so calumniate him," 
was the calm reply. " Never before that day was a Marshal of 
France called upon to fipht an armed host, without soldiers 
and without ammunition." 

"His fate would induce us to be superstitious, and believe 
in good luck. Never was there a man more persecuted by ill 
fortune ! " 

"I perceive they are shutting the gates," raid my com- 
panion, rising; "these worthy Meraners are of the verj' ear- 
liest to retire for the night." And so saying, and with a 
"Good night," so hastily uttered as to forbid further converee, 
my companion withdrew, while I wandered slowly back to my 
Inn, curious to learn who he might be, and H I should ever 
chance upon hira again. 



I heard a voice this morning on the bridge, fo exactly like 
that of my companion of last night, that I could not help 
starting. The speaker was a very large and singularly hnnd- 
some man, who, though far advanced in life, walked with a 
stature as erect, and an air as assured, as he could have worn 
in youth. Large bushy eye-brows, black as jet, although his 
hair was perfectly white, shaded eyes of undimmed brilliancy 
— he was evidently "some one," the least observant could not 
pass him without this conviction. I asked a stranger who he 
was, and received for answer, "Marshal Marmont — he coraes 
here ahnost every autumn." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TYROL. 

Every traveller in the Tyrol must have remarked, that, 
wherever the way is difficult of access, or dangerous to, tra- 
verse, some little shrine or statue is always to be seen, re- 
minding; him that a higher Power than his own watches over 
his safety, and suggesting the fitness of an appeal to Him who 
is "A very present help in time of trouble." 

Sometimes a rude painting upon a little board , nailed on a 
tree, communicates the escape and gratitude of a traveller; 
sometimes a still ruder fresco, on the very rock, tells where 
a wintry torrent had swept away a whole family, and calling on 
all pious Christians who pass that way to offer a prayer for the 
departed. There is an endless variety in these little "Votive 
Tablets," which are never more touching than when their 
very rude poverty attests the simplest faith of a simple people. 
The Tyrolers are indeed such. Perhaps alone, of all the ac- 
cessible parts of Europe, the Tyrol has preserved its primitive 
habits and tastes for centuries unchanged. Here and there, 
throughout the continent, to be sure, you will find some little 
"Dorf," or village, whose old-world customs stand out in 
contrast to its neighbours; and where in their houses, dress, 
and bearing, the inhabitants seem unlike all else around them. 
Look more closely , however, and you will see that, although 
the grandmother is clothed in homespun, and wears her 
leathern pocket at her girdle, all studded with copper nails, 
that her granddaughter affects a printed cotton or a Swiss 
calico: and instead of the broad-brimmed and looped felt of 
the old "Bauer," the new 'generation sport broad-cloth and 
beaver. 

Such hamlets are, therefore, only like the passengers left 
behind by their own coach, and waiting for the next con- 
veyance that passes to carry them on their journey. 

In the Tyrol, however, such evidences of progress — as ' 
it is the fashion to call it — are rare. The "^e-asfliYvfcrj ^^^ycl 
content to Jive as their fathers have done, mv^ VtxjX^ \vfc^3D»s^fc 



be sanguine who could hope to bettera condition, which, with 
80 few privations, comprises so many of life's best and dearest 
blessings. If the mountain pieaks be snow-clad, ev^ninmid- 
sMiiei^, thV valleys '(rit Ifefest'all'in Sotith'll'yrtil) are rifei in 
vfti^j'aird*' afcid' olive gi*oVes; and although wtieiat itf sel<ioid 
gcen,' tE*6 nlaize gi^dWs ^very" wKei'e ; the nvi^rt sWIdrm yR^ 
ifout; smW he' liiUst M d poor niairk^mah; ^6 ^itin6^ Krfv^' 
veiiisbri fdt'iXs diiiiftr: THeVillftgC^ are Ifci^ jtfid weUbuilit ; 
the great wooden hou^e^ , with their #id'6 jSrdjectiiig rbbfs and' 
6nd)di^s ^Slefi^§y ar^ thie'vdry types o'f comfort; Vast'pilel^ of 
firei-Wooa, fof #ltil^f lise*, large gi^riaries" of fotttge for tfi"6' 
<&Tittfe — the cattlfe Ihems^Mrf wiBi great'^Ver b^ls hari^g" 
^6'tmTnUW- airb^spfeakanea%'6, ifiiotriil'acftiinaffluc*iice; 
aWibW^ t!h'^ pteatea^ritiry. THfeTyr61^rsare, iri*a'T?bi»d, all'thii^ 
p*66\^ and tourists sa[y the'Swi^s rtri^', arid of which tKejy «tf6" 
^ifirfcUy tile reverse. 

Kw^otildbe difficult to findtWo nations sVjTrecisi^ly alike^iii 
flH'e's^errial 6ir6uiiasta;n6es', ahd so perfectly dissimllal^'iii every 
ffe'alte^ of cljarii*ct6rl Eveh in tHtsFr reKgibus" feelings , Ro- 
mliiif^hi, gehTeMly so leVifellirig', Has riot' been a^le to irilLl^e 
th^iii of the sarii^; riieasur^ here. I'he StWlss' CathWTt — Bi'- 
^ttlefd, oVei^bMViri^', aVid plo'ttihg-^Kks ribtliirig' in common 
inth" the sitiijile-riiihded T^Tol^i'; wTi6b'6' faitW eritere into' all 
th'e ftlile iricrderit's' <W hi< dafly life", cK'^enrig, exdlttiig, aiftl 
rfustJtfiing, but never srifeg'esfmg a thoiigllt sftV^ of cira:i4tV aiid 
gobdWilltoall. 

Th^ttfiiB}^ hive interwoven , so to say, thW>^ligroas belief 
iritb air their litilewbrtdl>^.conc6rris, if ni61! ifiakTrig th'feir f^th' 
fee rule, at'l^a^sf estebllshitig iitas tHb 6om^iB£riibri of tYieir con- 
duct, is easily se^ri. You rieVer" overtake a group, retfii'rriiii^ 
from fair or market, that all are not engaged in prayei*, re- 
^fektuii^* together ^onie liitariy of the Church ; ataid ats' efch new 
airiVal jbins the pwfjV his voice chiriies in, aifd s^eHS'tHe 
solemn hum is riiatriraliy as if pre-arrariged or pfactrsedl 

If you pAss B> villa'ge, or a solitary farmhouse, a£- sifiiset, 
^o skai'ddd^cehts meet your ears, or eW^'o^o.V^ii'OcvssBL 
aonie hymn in concert. Tcyt "BautT"' Vq\x^^4, q^ «».^ ^^^- 
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UmoLOnf are frttfeftPt .the ef^gy of a ,p«.^p ,p^int ^bo.ve the 
Aw, ^^d.j^vepLifte fettwbW9t»wiJl,feftye>,v#i«e:pf;^ p^^ , ^ 
«ifiift5i»*flBt^ce» .Qair»r^diinrthe:Qflk^^b?»#i. Tl^ejiift^jneg ^e 
^QQ fcpm.^.flfii^tly.^^nd^, Mk^ meiK^.thm^, ^to the 
minutest ^PfMliM^^r , $hfiiW» thftt th§ir ftit> ift^i^^Jtive-wftrkjpg 
©riftdpta, jj^ioningjftllvtheir.AOtioRB., JMl^imiOglu^ ?nth all 
tMrJJ^Jili^tQ* iXbftir 9^pw8titfci>»q,.l*€ ^1 /aiwplerBaiiHJ^ 
and secluded people'^, >^etnMiny ; -th!^r;ig^<>fiM*pe.is,nQtitp be 
^9JAjl; -^m-jniiup the Chyrch hi»8 foat^red th^QBe, dH^l ^one 
Jlttleti^ ^'ghtQP theothor: ,iitUl,;ifcBop>amsmitoa|d,»P*^h9*Yi*r 
sin to account for, no darker score to clear qp, itbap h^r 
dealings in these mountains, there would be much to forgive 
in a creed that has conferred so many good gifts , and sowed 
th^rMQ^ of JO few bad'Ones. 

^^fte^e^piajas ^mblemsiind their^ay, too>iintOi places /where 
•<?ne wojdd: scarce, look for: them -rT-ftirer/the doors. ofivillage 
jfips/ And as I signs to little wine and beer^houses : And lire- 
fHH^ntfy ih^ Moly personages are .aaeociated with lise^Hlar 
.vmgfts, fStraiaigely at V'ariance with tbQ eatntly cbamcier. Hhufi 
•h. h^e seen , : in • thcvYilUge besides me , . a venetiahle'St. Martin 
:Q0giig9dJn the (extraordinary operation of, shoeing aihorse; 
.(hAiigb what .veterinary tastes the saint, even evinced, or why 
ihe.is.-80 represented , I can find no one. to infonpibme. .On the 
•tnwwt of steep passes, where it is usual, hy.a poUae regur- 
ilation,!io presi^ribe the use of a drag: tOiaU wheel carriages, 
the baard .whi^^h'Sets forth the direction is «onKBU)nly oma- 
imested-by a St. Michael, very busily applying] the. drag (to a 
ihea^y waggon , while the ■ driver > thereof : is on his tko^es i hard 
,by, -frorshipping the saint, in evident delight at his dexterity. 
;Inithe same way many venerable and holy nuen) are to.be seen 
jpresiding over savoury hams and.goblets of foaming, beer, and 
}bdamingjwith 1 angelic beatitude atia party of : hard-drinking 
xiUagers iin the distance. = Our present. business lis , however, 
iless'with' the practice in general, than a particuWi instance, 
-.whi^h.is to b&met with intthe Bavarian Tyrol, mid-way be- 
.iweBn: the' villages of^umau andStein^a^'^sii^ ^V^^ q'h^t'!&&& 
door of a solitary little way-side inn \i«ni^ a't^^T^'a^TAsJcvw^.^'^ 
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the Virgin, with a starling perched upon her wrist. One has 
only to remark the expression ofunnatnral intelligence in the 
bird's look, to be certain that it was not a mere fancy of the 
artist to have placed her thus, but that some event of village 
tradition, or history, is interwoven with her presence. 

The motto contributes nothing to the explanation. It is 
merely a line from the Church Litany, ** Maria, Mutter Gottes, 
hiilfuns, — Mary, Mother of God, help us!** 

There is then a story connected with the pfunting, and we 
shall, with your leave , tell it ; calling our tale by the name of 
the little inn, 

''MARIA HiJLF." 

Has our reader ever heard, or read, of those strange ga- 
therings, which take place at the early spring in the greater 
number of southern German cities and are called, "Year 
Markets ? " The object is simply to assemble the youth Tof the 
mountain districts in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, that they may be 
hired, by the farmers of the rich pasture countries, as herds. 
Thither they go — many a mile — some children of ten or 
eleven years old, and seeming even still younger, away from 
home and friends, little adventurers on the bleak wide ocean 
of life, to sojourn among strangers in far-off lands; to pass 
days long in lonely valleys or deep glens, without a sight or 
sound of human life around them ; watching the bright sun 
and counting the weary minutes over, that night and rest may 
come, perchance with dreams of that far-off home, which, in 
all its poverty, is still cheered by the fond familiar faces! 
Some, ruddy and stout-looking, seem to relish the enterprise, 
and actually enjoy the career so promising in its vicissitudes; 
others, sad and care-worn, bear with them the sorrows of 
their last leave-taking, and are only comforted by the thought 
that autumn will come at last, and then the cattle must be 
housed for the winter: and then they shall be free to wend 
their way over mountain and plain, far, far away beyond 
Maltz — high in the wild peaks oi i\i^ ^\.ftW\o > qt ^<^«^*\si\SbA 
JoreJy glens below Meran. 
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It -wtLS in one of these "Markets** at Inspnick that a little 
hoy was seen, not standing with the groups which usually 
gather together under a single leader, but alone and apart, 
seemingly without one that knew him. His appearance be- 
spoke great poverty; his clothes, originally poor, were now 
in rags; his little cap, of squirrel skin, hung in fragments on 
either side of his pallid cheeks; his feet. — a rare circum- 
stance — were bare, and bloodstained from travel; want and 
privation were stamped in every feature: and his eyes, which 
at that moment were raised with eager anxiety as some Bauer 
drew nigh , grew wan , and filling at each new disappointment 
to his hopes, for this was his third day to stand in the market, 
and not one had even asked his name. And yet he heard that 
name ; ever and anon it met his ears in sounds which stirred 
his feeble heart, and made it throb faster. "Fritzerl! ah, 
Fritzerl, good fellow!" were the words; and poor Fritzerl 
would stoop down when he heard them and peep into a little 
cage where a Starling was perched — a poor, emaciated little 
thing it was, as way-worn and poverty struck, to all seeming, 
as himself: but he did not think so : he deemed it the very 
paragon of the feathered tribe, for it had a little toppin of 
brown feathers on its head, and a little ring of white around 
its neck, and would come when he called it; and, better than 
all, could sing, " Good Fritzerl — nice Fritzerl 1 " when it was 
pleased, and "Potztausend!" when angry. This was all its 
education; his master, poor little fellow , had not much more* 
How could he? Fritzerl's mother died when he was a baby; 
his father was killed by a fall from a cliff in the Tyrol Alps, 
for he was by trade a bird-catcher, and came from the Enga- 
dine, where every one loves birds, and in the pursuit of this 
passion met his fate. 

Fritzerl was left an orphan at eleven years old, and all his 
worldly wealth was this little Starling ; for although his father 
had left a little cabin in the high Alps, and a rifle, and some 
two or three articles of house gear, they all were sold to pay 
the expenses of his funeral, and feast lYvft xvfe\^pXi^>ax^ ^V»> 
were kind enough to follow him to t\ie gNiN^\ &o ^^V. V^'^ 
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Fritz kept open house for two days ; and wh^ lie walked out 
the third, after the coffin, he nev^r tuvfied l^ step? l^ack 
igain, but wandered away — far, far 4^wfty-R-to «eek.ifi.the 
year-mar}cet of InspruckiSome kind p^^^sant whp would take 
him home to herd his cattle , and be a fathertphiiia.now. 

Fritzerl knew not that the children , who. detiriB po be hired 
out, assemble together .in little groups or :gangs, clactiiig 
sonie one. to bai^ainfqr them .with the Bauef3» .^ttpg-^o^^ ^ 
veh^meAt language their various excelleucies l^ld•.good jgift«, 
and^ telling where they have served before, ^nd wbftt xealand 
fidelity they have shown to their trust. Fri^, I^ say, knew not j 
thk ; perhaps , . if he had , it would have availed him but little ; ] 
far be was so poorly clad and so weak-looking, andsoigno- \ 
ra^t of all about tending cattle besides, that he would sqon 
have. been driven from the fraternity with disgrace. It was, ' 
then, as fortunate for him that he did. not know the custoip of 
the craft., and that, he took his stand alone and apart beside.the 
fountain in the main street of Inspruck. 

And a lo.vely object is the same fountain; and a beautiful 
street it stands in, with its stately houses, ^11 rich in stuccoed 
arabesques, and gorgeously carved doors and gates I j^nd 
bright and cheerful, too, it .looks, with its Tyrol^ tpeqple 
(;lad.in their g^y colours and their ^old-banded, hats I 

Fritz saw little of these things, or, if .he saw, (i^.W^i'ked 
them not. Cold, hunger, and desolation, had .blunted the 
very faculties of his mind; and he. gazed at the moiffi:^ crowd 
with a.dre^ipy unconsciousness that what he saw was^e^l* 

The third day of his painful watching was drawUig to a 
close, ^ritz had , several hours. before , shared his last morsel 
of black bread with his companion; and the bird, ^ if sym- 
pathising with his sorrow, sat moody and silent on his perch, 
nor. even by a note or sound broke the stillness. 

"Poor Jacob!" * sai^ Fritz, with tears in his ejyesy ".my 
hard luck should not fall on thee ! If no . one comes .to hire me 
Jiefore the shadow closes across the street, I 111 open the cflge 
fc>tf let thee £ol" 

^^ * Every Slarliqgia Germany, is calleid jy^i^t)' 
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p^ weaey Uiooght seetne^ an agony, for scarcely. bfid he 
littered it wlben his heart felt as if it would break , and he liurst 
il|taa,tQiprQQt qf t^ars. 

'^Pptxltiauaend ! '' .screamed Jacob , alarmed at: the unusual 
mm T^ '<:PQtaitau6eudI*' And as Fritz sobbed louder, so 
.ime .tine StaiiingJs CM^es of ^'Potstausend! ** rmore shrill and 

iEbeve.were few people passing at the moment, but • such 
Mtwase, stopped; some to gaze withinterest on the poor little 
)lKqr T- more , far move, to wonder at the bird ; when suddenly 
* ifeaerable old man, with a wide-leaved hat, and a silken 
rfobe .reaching down to his feet, crossed over -towards the 
fountain. It was the Curate of Lenz , a pious knd good man, 
lOfliiersaUy respected in Inspruck. 

**'What Art thou weeping for , my child? " said be , mildly. 

Fritz raised his eyes, and the benevolent look of the old 
i&an streamed through his heart like a flood of hope. It was 
iiot, •however, till the question had been repeated, that Fritz 
conld summon presence of mind to tell his sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

"Thou shouldst not have been here alone, my child," said 
tiie curate; **:thou shouldst have been in the great market with 
fte others. And now the time is well-nigh over; most of the 
Bauers have quitted the town." 

"Fotztausend!" cried the bird , passionately. 

"It wiU be better for thee to return [home again tp thy 
parents," .said the old man, as he drew his little leathern 
purse from between the folds of his.robe — "to thy fj^th^r ftnji 
mother." 

"I have neither I " sobbed Fritz. 

"Potztausend ! " screamed the Starling — " Potztausend I " 

"Poor liUle fellowl I wouldihelp theemore," said th^ kind 
old priest, as he putrsix Kreutzers into the child^s hand, **but 
I am not rich either." 

".Ppt^tausend!" shrieked the bird, with a shrillness ex- 
cited by Fritz's emotion; and as he continued to sob > iSp did 
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the Starling yell out his exclamation till the very street ra 
with it. 

*' Farewell, child T* said the priest, as Fritz kissed 1 
hand for the twentieth time ; ^* farewell , but let me not lea 
thee without a word of counsel: thou shouldst never ha 
taught thy bird that idle word. He that was to be thy coi 
panion and thy friend, as it seems to me he is, should ha 
learned something that would lead thee to better though 
This would bring thee better fortune , Fritz. Adieu ! adieu 

"Potztausend ! " said the Starling, but in a very low, fai 
voice, as if he felt the rebuke; and well he might, for Fr: 
opened his little handkerchief and spread it over the cage — 
sign of displeasure, which the bird understood well. 

While Fritz was talking to the Curate, an old Bauer, pooi 
but cleanly clad, had drawn nigh to listen. Mayhap he tv 
not overmuch enlightened by the Curate's words, forhect 
tainly took a deep interest in the Starling; and every time t 
creature screamed out its one expletive, he would laugh 
himself, and mutter, — 

" Thou art a droll beastie , sure enough ! " 

He watched the bird till Fritz covered it up with his har 
kerchief, and then was about to move away, when, for t 
first time, a thought of the little boy crossed his mind. ] 
turned abruptly round , and said , — 

"And thou , little fellow! — what art doing here? " 

" Waiting," sighed Fritz , heavily — " waiting ! " 

"Ah, to sellthy bird? " said the old man; — "come, I 
buy him from thee. He might easily meet a richer, but he 
not find a kinder master. What wilt have? — twelve Kreutze 
isn't it?" 

"I cannot sell him," sobbed Fritz; "I have promised h 
never to do that." 

"Silly child!" said the Bauer, laughing; "thy bird ca: 
Kttle for all thy promises : besides, he '11 have a better life w 
me than thee. " 

'* That might he, easily!'' aa\eL¥T\U\ ^"'\»i\.V>\TiaV\st^ 
mjr word, " 
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'^And what is this wonderful promise thou*8t made, my 
leman? — come, tell it!" 

**I told him," said Fritz, in a voice broken with agitation, 
lat if the shadow closed over the street down there before 
r one had hired me, that I would open his cage and let him 
e; and look! it is nearly across now — there's only one 
le glimpse of sunlight remaining 1 " 

Poor child! how many in this world -live upon one single 
iam of hope — ay, and even cling to it when a mere twilight, 
t fading before them I 

The Bauer was silent for some minutes ; his look wandered 
m the child to the cage , and back again from the cage to 
i child. At last he stooped down and peeped in at the bird, 
ich, with a sense of being in disgrace, sat with his head 
tieath his wing. 

" Come, my little man ," said he , laying a hand on Fritz's 
lulder, "I '11 take thee, home with me ! 'T is true I have no 
tie — nothing save a few goats — but thou shalt herd these, 
sk up thy bird, and let us away, for we have a long journey 
'ore us, and must do part of it before we sleep." 
Fritz's heart bounded with joy and gratitude. It would 
76 been, in good truth, no very splendid prospect for any 
ler to be a goat-herd to a poor Bauer — so poor that he had 
', even one cow; but little Fritz was an orphan, without a 
ne, a friend, or one to give him shelter for a single night. 
may be believed, then, that he felt overjoyed; and it was 
h a light heart he trotted along beside the old Bauer, who 
rer could hear enough about the starling — where he came 
m? how he was caught? who taught him to speak? what he 
3d best to feed upon? and a hundred other questions ,which, 
3r all, should have been far more numerous ere Fritz found 
ny fatigue to answer them. Not only did it give him plea- 
e to speak of Jacob , but now he felt actually grateful to 
1, since, had the old Bauer not taken a fancy to the bird, 
ras more than likely he had never hired its master. 
The Bauer told Fritz that the journey was a\ow^ov\fe ^ «cA 
enough. It lay acroaa the Zillerthai, w\ver«k \)aft ^jrokS^a^ 
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lure .fqiwil, .fo^d over.tjie gr^ Bapuptains ^t^(rt;^pfldr«te th 
Austrian from the Bavarian Tyrol -r- pfkfoiyjBLrlong, ^fia^JSJH 
TT-.iQiftpy, ilsAy, il>QWu8e the Bauer h^^ i?ome;ftpitpifo^)rac; 
.to b^y K^mpfor ^pinnipgwhen the eveQings pf.vn^t§r 9^im 
■cmd (^tk , and poqr people .must dP some^iq^- to '. jtiii^>d>Ai 
'j)r«a4. Xhis load of hemp w4(6iCarri^!ilon:a.littl&.w)i^ed:^ 
to which the old man himselfiWJUSihfimea^A^? 4ntd.inLftQnt.o 
thi^iihia .dogrr-,fii queer-lqoMng teiwi.'VfQuldrit ftppe^r tOjEuf lisl 
.^^^i .but one meets ithegi often ienQUghjhere; ..^u\d ii^itlb 
fatigue is not great, and the peasants Ughtf^n^he ,wayihy::Bq^; 
la^meny song -.-as the Tyrol "Jodeln"..*-^. it De^T^.9iiggest 
the ipi^afiil idea of over-hard or disUressing lahQur. .-Jfriiwn 
fpop topkihia place jS^ a leader beside the: dog, jtnd.helpe4:tl 
puU the load; while the Starling?8(Ci^e.was .f9^t^|ied .pp :tiM 
sheltered side of the little cart, and there he.tniyeUed.QWll 
.flftfeATid happy. 

Jpeyerjh^ard.that Fritz, was fltruck^— as ^he.might-posiij^j; 
with.ireason, ,hAve be«n-^^ that, as he^came into-BaywM 
^h^re.the wide-/9tretching plains teem >mth y^owicom ani 
golden wheat, the peasants seemed far poorer tbjan among. th< 
itUd.niountaiqLS of hisj own Tyrol; /neither hayojl Any recoUec 
tipn^that he eicperienced that peculiar Ireedopoipf respiration 
thftt greater. e:spansion of the chest, : travpU^rs : so ifreqa«ntl 
eQumerate. as. among thet sensationsi whenever they have paai ei 
.over .the »Au^tHapfrpntier , <andibreathed the »m ofiliberty , .# 
; bounteously diffused through the ;atJBOsph«reio£ other laadf 
iFntz, Jif^Tj for the jiak/eioC his perceptive quic^nea9> neith* 
wa^ alive to the facti nor the iictioaabo^e. quoted; inordidfa 
.t»ke muchjinore notice of the features; of the landscape, tha 
tp mark that the mountains wer6;furiher off<aad>not go highi 
(those among which he lived tt- !^o ^cumstances whid 
weighed heavily. on his heart, for a.DutclHBQan loves not ,wat€ 
•ASiWell as a Ty'roler.loves:a.mountain. 

3?he iipj^pftsipn he firat received did not impmve asift 

drew Dear the.Pprf vih^e .tUe.old Bauer lived. The «ouBtr 

'WOfi open and ^Jtlyat^d ; :b|it ftiei^ Tw^t^iow ^3c^^i&^ vsA^VcJ 

^f^e, could apt exaqily «aW. itft».l, ^^ vact^afc^Tfi^'tafc^ 
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f ti^ct' th'at'ridVer rbUt to tlib dignit)- of rtibiititain; The 
hods'e^, tbtt', urilikiB'tliie gt*at nl^ooderi' edifices? of the 
jrii' Tyrol -^"wliere'thrte, ay, somctimcfl four, genera-' 
nay be ■ found dwelling uiidier one roof — Were sihalll 
.pen things', half stone, half itood. No deep'sbad'oW- 
re along tKeihto r'elievethe heat of a summer sun ; -^ no' 
id vines over the windows and'the doorway ; — no huge 

gourds dr}'ihg oil the long galleries , where bright ge- 
ls arid prickly aloes stood in a row; — rib 'Jager either, 
^en jacket'arid'goldtasselled hat, was there, sharing 
^akfast'with his dbg'; the rich spoils of his day's spOrt 
id aroiind his feet— ^ the sriiooth-skirined chamois, or the 
rith gnarled horns, or the gorgeously-feathered Wild' 
', all so pleritiftiliri the mountaiii regions: No; here 
land of husbariilmen , With ploughs, and harrows, and 
p^lieelcd carts, <lriVen along by poor^looking, ill-clad 
its, who never sun^ as they went along, scarce greeted 
•ther as they pasfi^ed. 

was triiie, thiB great plains Were covered with cattle, but' 
bz*8 eyes the prospect had something mouiiiful arid sad. 
so still and silent. The cowis had no 1)ells beneath tHbir 

like those in the Alpirie regions; nor did the herds 
I tb each other', as the T}Tolers do , from cliff to cliff, 
tg the valleys ring tb the merrj- sound. No, it Was as 
i midnight ; riot even a bird was there to cheer the solitiide 
18 song. 

the aspect without had little to enliven Fritz's spirits, 
i doors it had even less. The Bauer Was ver}- pbbr; his 
obd oh a little knoll outside the village, arid on the edgt* 
long tract of unreclaimed land , which once had bbmc 
--trees , but now was covered by a low scrub , with here 
here some huge trunk, too hard to split, or too rotten 
r'ewood. The hut had twb rooms; but even that was 
jn, for there was nobody to dwell in it but the Bauipr, 
fe, and a little daughter, Gretchen, or, as they called 
f the Dorff ^*GrettVa/' She was a yew -^-owtvi^f^Kt ^-wdl 
and a good-tcmpored little "Mad\e*,'' «itv\ '^\vci,\A\\. 
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for over-hard work for one so young, might have 
handsome. Her eyes were large and full, and her h 
coloured, and her skin clear; yet scanty food anc 
exposure to the air, herding the goats, had given 
of being much older than she really was, and impa 
features that expression of premature cunning whi 
so invariably stamps upon childhood. 

It was a happy day for Grettl'a that brought F 
cottage ; not only because she gained a companion i 
fellow, but that she needed no longer to herd the g< 
wild, bleak plain, rising often ere day broke, an< 
turning till late in the evening. Fritz would do al 
and more, he would bring in the firewood from the 
wood-house , where she feared to venture after nigl 
he would draw water from the great deep well, so (\ 
seemed to penetrate to the very centre of the earth, 
run errands, too, into the Dorf; and beetle the fla 

— in fact, there was no Faying what he would not 
did not disappoint any of these sanguine expectati 
usefulness; nay, he exceeded them all, showing hii 
more devoted to the interests of his humble protectc 
never too early for him to rise from his bed — never 
sit up when any work was to be done ; always williuj 

— ever ready to render any service in his power. 
Bauer's wife, a hard-natured , ill-thinking creature 
poverty had heightened all the faults, nor taught 
lesson of kindliness to others who were poor, — ev 
herself constrained to moderate the rancour of her 
and would even at times vouchsafe a word or a lo( 
humour to the little orphan boy. The Bauer himse] 
any great faults of character, had no sense of the fid 
little follower. He thought that there was a compac 
them, which, as each fulfilled in his own way, tht 
more to be said of it. Gretchen more than made 
coldness of her parents. The little maiden, who knc 

experience the severe lot to w\\\c\v¥T\Vx^«*:?>'Vi^x«v< 
her whole heart filled witb gratatad^ axid-^oTid^^ Vc 
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Wonder, indeed ; for not alone did bis services appear so well 
performed, but they were so various and so numerous. He 
vas every -where and at every thing ; and it was like a proverb 
in the house — "Fritz will do it." He found time for all ; he 
neglected — stay, I am wrong — poor little fellow, he did 
neglect something — something that was more than all ; but it 
was not his fault. Fritz never entered the village church — he 
never said a prayer; he knew nothing of the Power that had 
created him , and all that he saw around him. If he thought 
on these things, it was with the vague indecision of a mind 
without guidance or direction. Why, or how, and to what 
end, he and others like him, lived or died, he could not, by 
any effort, conceive. Fritz was a bondman — as much a slave 
as many who are carried away in chains across the seas, and 
sold to strange masters. There was no bodily cruelty in his 
servitude; he endured no greater hardships than poverty 
entails on millions; his little sphere of duties was not too much 
for his strength ; hishumble wants were met, but the darkest 
element of slavery- was there! The daily round of service over, 
no thought was taken of that purer part which in the Peasant 
claims as high a destiny as in the Prince. The Sunday saw him 
go forth with his flock to the mountain like any other day ; and 
though from some distant hill he could hear the tolling bell 
that called the villagers to prayer, he knew not what it meant. 
The better dresses and holiday attire suggested some notion 
of a fete-day; but as he knew there were no fete-days for him, 
he turned his thoughts away , lest he should grow unhappy. 

If Fritz's companion, when within doors, was Grettl'a, 
when he was away on the plain, or among the furze hills, the 
Starling was ever with him. Indeed he could easier have for- 
gotten his little cap of squirrel-skin, as he went forth in the 
morning, than the cage, which hung by a string on his back. 
This he unfastened when he had led his goats into a favourable 
spot for pasturage , and , sitting down beside it, would talk to 
the bird for hours. It was a long time before he could succeed 
in obe^iflg' the Curate's counsel, even m pscrt., Wi^V.^'w^^^ 
bird not to cry "Potetausend I " StarlrngB do TioX.MAj^ieaxxi.'Csv^vT 
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bad hfibiis mucli easier tliaii mcri'; and, (lefejiUle' all Frifz^sf 
teaching, his pupil irould bUk*8t otit i^th the forbidd^b eat^' 
predion on any sudden emergency of surprise; or sometiiflttfF 
as it happened, when He had remain ed^iil a sulky- fit for's^v^SHl' 
days tjogether without uttering a'Uot^e, he ^oiild' reply tdFriW's^ 
cai»es8es and entreaties to eat' by a sharp, angiy "J^otktiiusciid!'* 
that-any one less deeply interdsted than poot Fritfe' wbuld'haV^ 
limghed at outiight. They wefe no laughing' lUatften^t^ hiltfi' 
He felt that the work of civilisation was all t««bd' d<)d&6Wp 
a!^iti'. But his patience was inexfaauertiblie; aiid a citHhiiii-'' 
statice, perhaps, not less fbrtunate' — he had abtiridai^t tfanfe'af 
his command. With these good aids he laboilhed oti, noW 
punishing, now rewarding, ever invetiting some neW plian of 
correction, and at last-^as does every one who has that noble 
quality, pei*everance -^ at last succeeding, — ^ not, indeed, 
allatoncepehrfectly; foi' Star's principles had been laiddb^fn 
to last, ahd\he struggled' hard not to abandon rtietti, arid He 
persisted to cfy "Potfc— " for three months 'after' he had S*- 
rendered the concluding two' syllabes; fittally, hloi^efer, he 
gaV« uj) even this; and no temJ)tation of sUdden'rioiBe, rMf 
i4otott» conduct of tHe villagers' after nightfall, no boiling ovw 
of the gfeat metal pot that held the houseliold supp^f, nor aiiy 
more alarining' ebullition of ill-temper of the goodFrau herself, 
wbuld elicit' fr6m him the least approach to the forbidden 
phrase. 

While the Starling wasr thus, accomplishing oile part of his 

education by unleai-ning^ little Fritz himself, under* 6rrettra*s 

guidance , ^as learning to read. The labour was not all tJb be 

encountered, for he already had made some little progress in 

the art under his father's tuition. But the evening hours of 

winter, wherein he received his l<essons , were pi*ecisely those 

in which the poor bird-catcher, weary and tired from a day 

spent in the mountains , Would fkll fast asleep , only waking up 

at intervals to assist Fritz over a difficulty, or say, "Go ott," 

T^Aen his blunders had made him perfectly unintelligible even 

to himself, It may be well imagiti^^ , >i\i^w , V>^^\>\s\^^^^\^<5s6iC5^ 

was not very great. ;Iadeed, vfYven fesX. c^C^e^^vs^^^^'^^ ^t^nS^^ 
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display his kno"wledge , his mistakes were so many, and his 
iseallings of words so irresistibly droll, that the little girl 
aghed outright; and, to do Fritz justice, he joined in the 
irth himself. 

The same persistence of purpose that aided him while 
aching his bird, befriended him here. He laboured late and 
trly, sometimes repeating to himself by heart little portions 
^ what he had read, to familiarise himself with new words; 
tmetimes wending his way along the plain, book in hand; 
id then, when having mastered some fierce difficulty, he 
oald turn to his Starling to tell him of his victory, and pro- 
ise, that when once he knew how to read well, he would 
ach-him something out of his book — "Something good;" 
T, as the Curate said , " that would bring luck." 

So long as the winter lasted, and the deep snow lay on the 
lis , Fritz always herded his goats near the village , seeking 
it some sheltered spot where the herbage was still green , or 
liere the thin drift was easily scraped away. In summer, 
)wever, the best pasturages lay further away among the hills 
!ar Steingaden, a still and lonely tract, but inexpressibly 
«r to poor Fritz , since there the wild flowers grew in such 
•imdance, and from thence he could see the high mountains 
ove Rente and Paterkirchen , lofty and snow-clad like the 
Fochs" in his own Tyrol land. There was another reason 
ly he loved this spot. It was here that, in a narrow glen, 
lere two paths crossed, a little shrine stood, with a painting 
the Virgin enclosed within it — a very rude performance , it 
true; but how little connexion is there between the ex- 
Uence of art and the feelings excited in the humble breast of 
poor peasant child I The features, to his thinking, were 
autiful; never had eyes a look so full of compassion and of 
re. They seemed to greet him as he came , and follow him 
he lingered on his way homeward. Many an hour did Fritz 

upon the little bench before the shrine, in unconscious 
nrship of that picture. Heaven knows what fancies he may 
ve hud of its origin; it never occurred to \i\TJi \»o V3cMi&.'0B»^ 
DAD skUJ could have achieved any tVung so Yon ^Y • 

rare Temp/eton. Yl^ 
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He had often remarked that the villagers, as they pafi«e4« 
would kneel down before it, and with bowed heads and' 
crossed arms seem to do it reverence; and he himself , when 
they were gone, would try to imitate their gestures, some 
Tague sentiment of worship struggling for uttemuiee in his 
heart. 

There was a little inscription in gilt letters beneath the pic- 
ture; but these he could not read, and would gace at their 
cabalistic forms for hours long, thinking how, if he could bat 
decipher them, that the mystery might be revealed. 

How he longed for the winter to be over and the spring to 
oome, that he might lead the goats to the hills, aj9,d to the little 
glen of the shrine! He could read now. The letters would 
be no longer a secret; they would speak to him, and to hit 
heart, like the voice of that beauteous image. How ardently 
did he wish to be there! and how, when the first faint sun of 
April sent its pale rays over the plain, and glittered with a 
sickly delicacy on the lake , how joyous was his spirit and how 
light his step upon the heather I 

Many a little store of childish knowledge had Grettl'a 
opened to his mind in their winter evenings' study; but some- 
how, he felt as if they were all as nothing compared to what 
the golden letters would reveal. The portrait, the lonely 
glen, the solemn reverence of the kneeling worshippers , had 
all conspired to create for him a mass of emotions indescri- 
bably pleasurable and thrilling. Who can say the secret of 
such imaginings, or bound their sway? 

The wished-for hour came, and it was alone and unseen 
that he stood before the shrine and read the words, ** Maria, 
Mutter Gottes , hiilf uns.*' If this mysteiy were unrevealed to 
his senses, a feeling of dependent helplessness was too fami- 
liar to his heart not to give the words a strong significance. 
He was poor, un&iended, and an orphan: who could need 
succour more than he did? Other children had fathers and 
mothera, who loved them and watched over them; their lit^e 
wsLDts were cared for, their w\6l(ie% o&^iti ^«)uk&^^« His was 
An ancbeered ejustence ; wViO waa Oiex^ \ft '•'' haJf Waaa** 
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Against the daily load of his duties he was not conscious of 
eeding aid ; his burden he was both able and willing to bear. 
i iras against his thoughts in the long hours of solitude — 
gainst the gloomy visions of his own free-thinking spirit, he 
ought assistance ; against the sad influence of memory , that 
irought up his childhood before him, when he had a father 
fho loved him — against the dreary vista of an unlovfed future, 
e needed help. "And could she befriend him?" was the 
nestion he asked his heart. 

" He must ask Grettl'a this ; she would know it all ! *' Such 
rere the reflections with which he bent his way homeward, as 
agerly as in the morning he had sought the glen. Grettl'a did 
now it all, and more too, for she had a prayer-book, and a 
atechism, and a hymn-book, though hitherto these treasures 
ad been unknown to Fritz, whose instructions were always 
iven in a well-thumbed little volume of fairy tales, where 
Hans Daumling" and " TheNussknacker*' figured fts heroes. 

I am not able to say that Grettl'a's religious instruction was 
t the most enlightened nature — not any more than it was 
cnnmensurate with the wishes and requirements of him who 
snght it; it went, indeed, little further than an explanation 
f the "golden letters.'* Still, slight and vague as it was, it 
omforted the poor heart it reached, as the most straggling 
learn of sunlight will cheer the dweller in some dark dungeon, 
hose thoughts soar out upon its rays to the gorgeous lumi- 
ary it flows from. Whatever the substance of his knowledge, 
8 Immediate effect upon his mind was to diffuse a hopeful 
•UBt and happiness through him he had never known till now. 
Ss loneliness in the world was no longer the solitary isolation 
f one bereft of friends. Not only witfi his own heart could he 
ommune now. He felt there was One above who read these 
loughts , and could turn them to his will. And in this trust 
is daily labour was lightened, and his lot more happy. 

"Now," thought he, one day, as he wandered onward 
mong the hills, "now, I can teach thee something good — 
ometbjzjff that will hiing us luck. Thou s\vaV\.V(i«tTiv\5[i^\ft»»cycL 
• the golden letters, Starling — ay , truVy , \\. ^«^\i^ ^ax^ 
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enough at first. It cost me many a weary hour to learn tc 
and thou hast only one little line to get off by heart — an* 
a pretty line , too I Come , Jacob , let *s begin at once." 
as he spoke , he opened the cage and took out the bird 
patted his head kindly and smoothed down his fbathers. 
flatteries, that Starling well understood were preparat 
some educational requirement ; and he puffed out his 
proudly, and advanced one leg with an air of import 
and drawing up his head, seemed as though he coul 
"Well, what now, Master Fritz? — what new scheme 
in thy wise head? " 

Fritz understood him well , or thought he did so , wl 
such cases comes pretty much to the same thing; and so 
out more ado, he opened his explanation, which perhaps 
all, was meant equally for himself as the Starling — at 
hope so , for I suspect he comprehended it better. 

He told him that for a long time his education hac 
grossly neglected ; that having originally been begun \ 
wrong principle , the great function of his teacher had b 
eradicate the evil, and, so to say, to clear the soil for tl 
and profitable seed. The ground, to carry out the illust: 
had now lain long enough in fallow — the time had arri 
attend to its better culture. 

It is more than probable Fritz had never heard of th( 
controversy in France upon the system of what is call 
"Secondary Instruction," nor troubled his head on 
less active schism in our own country between the ei 
and advocates of National Education. So that he has 
merit, if it be one , of solving a very difficult problem fc 
self without aid or guidance ; for he resolved that a re 
education should precede all other. 

"Now for it," said he, at the close of a longer exposi 
his intentions than was perhaps strictly necessary, " no^ 
Starling I repeat after me — * Maria, Mutter Gottes, hiilf i 

The bird looked up in his face with an arch droUe 
almost disconcerted the teacher. 1£ a.\ooV^w3ldsT;\eali 
look said, as plainly as ever woxda eo\3\^^> — 
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1" Why don't you ask me to say the whole Litany, Fritz? " 
"Ay, ay ," repKed Fritz , for it was a reply, "I know that 's 
tgreat deal to learn all at once, and some of the words are 
hard enough, too; but with time, Star, time and patience — 

■ I had to use both one and the other before I learned to read; 

■ md many a thing that looks difficult and impossible even at 
I first, seems quite easy afterwards. Come, then, just try it: 

begin with the first word — * Maria.' 

It was in vain Fritz spoke in his most coaxing accents , in 
vain did he modulate the syllables in twenty different ways ; 
all his entreaties and pettings , all his blandishments and ca- 
resses , were of no avail, Star remained deaf to them all. He 
even tamed his back at last, and seemed as if no power on 
earth should make a Christian of him. Fritz had had too much 
experience of the efficacy of perseverance in his own case to 
abandon the game here ; so he went to work again , and with 
the aid of a little lump of sugar returned to the lecture. 

Had Star been a Chancer}' lawyer he could not have re- 
ceived the fee more naturally, though, for the honour of the 
equity bar, I would hope the similitude ends there , for he paid 
not the slightest heed to the "instructions." 

It would, perhaps, be rai?h in us "featherless bipeds" to 
condemn Star all at once ; there is no saying on what grounds 
he may have resisted this educational attempt. How do we 
know that his reasoning ran not somewhat in this strain? — 

"What better off shall I be when I have learned all your 
hard words? — or how is it that you, my teacher, knowing 
them so well, should be the poor, half- fed, half-naked thing 
I see there before me? " 

These very conjectures would seem to have crossed Fritz's 
mind, for he said, — 

"It is not for a mere whim that I would have thee learn 
this; these words will bring us luck , Star! Ay, what I say is 
true, though thou mayst shake thy head and think otherwise. 
I tell thee , * Good words bring luck.' " 

Whether it was that Star assumed an a\T oi mot^^«xv^T^\r 
nojyr conceit and indifference , or that ¥ntz \i«».^ Q.OTaR. Xft NiaA 
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end of patience, I cannot afBrm; but he hastily adda^) a&d 
in a Yolce much louder and more excited than was his wont,— 
** It is so ; and thou shalt learn the words whether thou wiU or 
no — that I tell thee r* 

''Potztausend!'* cried the bird, frightened hy his excite- 
ment, and at once recurring to his long unused exclamatu^a: 
Potztausendl" 

"Hush, shameless thing 1 " said Fritz, angrily ; J* there is 
nothing for it but punishment! " And so he replaced him in 
the cage, covered him close on every side with hishandki^- 
chief , and trudged sorrowfully towards home. 

For several days Fritz never spoke to Starling) even one 
word. He brought him his food in silence ; and instead of 
taUng him, as of old, along with him into the fields , he hung 
his cage in a gloomy corner of the hut, whence he could ^ee 
little or nothing of what went on in the house — no small priva- 
tion for a bird so alivB to inquisitiveness. At length , when he 
believed punishment had gone far enough, he took him down 
and hung him on his back as usual, and brought him a long* 
long way into the hills. The day was fine, a ^esh but bahay 
spring breathed over the young fiowers, and the little stream 
danced and rippled pleasantly; and the clouds moved along 
overhead in large soft masses , bordered with a silvery edge. 
Star never noticed these things; he was indignant at tiie 
neglect, as he deemed it, which had been shpwn him of late. 
His pride and spirit — and Starlings are not deficient in eithei 
— had sustained grievous injury; and he felt that, without 
due reparation made to him, he could not, consistently witb 
honour, sign a treaty of reconciliation. 

Fritz mistook these indications altogether — and who cao 
blame him? What the world calls dignity ia not un&equeotlj 
mere sulk. How should poor Fritz make disitinctions great 
Mimsters and Princes, are sometimes inea|iable. of? 

The end of all this was a struggle, a long and violeni 

struggle, on each side for the aaeeiidan,cy. Fritz, however 

Ajiii the Advantage, for he co\i\^ s^wr^^ oviXVXvfc «i>kiis)\ — < 

Aarsji measure, no doubt, but greaXet io>iL»V%sfe*AsxvXfc^«s 
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more seyere ones to enforce their principles. Fritz, besides, 
hid all the stem enthusiasm of a fanatic in the cause. The 
dark zeal of the Holy Office itself never enforced its decrees 
with more inflexible purpose than did he his. "Accept this 
creed, or die in your sins,** was, if not exactly his dictum, 
certainly his full meaning. Star stood out long, so long that 
Fritz began at last to fear that the creature meditated martyr- 
dom, and in this dread he relaxed somewhat of his prisbA 
discipline. 

It would scarcely be instructive — not any more than 
amusing — to recount the painful progress of this long con- 
test — a contest, after all, in which there is nothing new to any 
reader of history ; for when force is on one side and weakness 
on the other, the result may be deferred but is never doubtful. 
It is enough that we say , Star made submission. True , it was 
the robmission of coercion — no matter for that , it was sub- 
mission ; for after three weeks of various successes on either 
side , the creature greeted Fritz one morning as he arose with 
afliitttcry of ^^ Maria, Maria 1** 

This wasf enough, more than enough, and Fritzerl could 
have hugged him to his heart. 

His authority recognised, his will acknowledged, he was 
but too happy to take his rebellious subject into ^11 favour 
again. Whether Star felt the benefits of his changed conduct 
so very satisfactory to his comfort, or that he was really dis- 
posed to please his master, I cannot say ; but, from that hour 
out, he laboured strenuously to learn his new profession of 
faith, and screamed "Maria! " from day-dawn to dusk. The 
two following words were, however, downright puzzleirf; 
"Mutter Grottes '* was a combination that no Starling — even a 
German one, bred up among strong gutturals and flat labials 
— could master. He worked hard, however, and so did Fritz. 
If life depended upon it, neither of them could have exerted 
themselves more zealously ; but it was no use. In any othei^ 
language, perhaps. Star might have been able to invoke the 
Virgin, but here it w&8 out of the quealiotv. TVAXA^^^-efc^.'^ 
proach the poor fellow could make "waa ftOTafeV3tL\\i%\^^^^«^ '^'^ 
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"Morder — Mbrder" (Murder — murder); bo unfortunate a 
change that Fritz abandoned the lesson with the best grace he 
could, betaking himself to the concluding words, which 
happily presented no such unseemly similitudes. 

His success here was such as to obliterate all memory of his 
former defeat. Starling made the most astonishing progress, 
and learned the words so perfectly, with such accuracy of 
enunciation, that to hear him at a litde distance any one would 
say it was some pious Catholic invoking the Virgin with all his 
might. The "Hiilf uns " was not a mere exclamation, but a cry 
for actual aid, so natural as to be perfectly startling. 

So long as the bird's education was incomplete, Fritzerl 
carefully screened him from public observation. He had all 
the susceptibility of a great artist, who would not let his can- 
vass be looked upon before the last finishing touch was laid on 
the picture. No sooner, however, had full success crowned 
his teaching, than he proudly displayed him in a new cage 
made for the occasion at the door of the Bauer's hut. 

It was Sunday, and the villagers were on their way to mass; 
and what was their astonishment to hear themselves exhorted 
as they passed by the fervent cry of "Maria, hiilf unsl Hiilf 
uns, Maria 1" Group after group stood in mute amazement, 
gazing at the wonderful bird , some blessing themselves with a 
pious fervour, others disposed to regard the sounds as mira- 
culous , and more than 'either stood in dumb astonishment at 
this new specimen of ghostly counsel. 

All this while Fritzerl lay hid beneath the window, en- 
joying his triumph with a heart full almost to bursting. Never 
did singing-master listen to the s^TCn notes of his pupil, while 
as the prima donna of a great opera she electrified or en- 
tranced a crowded audience, with more enthusiastic rapture 
than did Fritz at his Starling's performance. Poor little 
fellow I it was not merely vanity gratified by public applause — 
it was a higher feeling was engaged here. A sense of religious 
exaltation worked within him , that he had laboured in a great 
cause; a thrill of ecstasy trem\)\ed «L\,V\aVfe«x\.>iN^»»^«aat\v« 
voice than his own wiis asking aid ioT\\\vft.> w\^*vDk<i'i'6s>^\si^^*\a. 
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Toking the Virgin*8 protection on his own head. Happy had 
itheen for him that no other sentiment had intervened, and 
that he had not also indulged a vain pride in the accomplish- 
ment of his pupil I 

It so chanced, that among those who passed the hut and 

stood to wonder at this astonishing creature, was a tall, 

ragged-looking, swarthy fellow, whose dress of untanned 

leather, and cap ornamented with the tail of many a wood 

squirrel, told that he was an '^Engadiner,** one from the same 

land Fritz came himself. A strange wild land it is ! where in 

dress, language, custom, and mode of life, there is no re- 

semhlance to any thing to be seen throughout Europe. A 

more striking representative of his strange country need not 

have been wished for. His jacket was hung round with various 

toils of plumage and fur for making artificial birds , with 

whistles and bird-calls to imitate every note that ever thrilled 

through a leavy grove ; his leathern breeches only reached to 

the knee, which was entirely bare , as well as the leg, to below 

the calf, where a rude sandal was fastened; his arms, also, 

copper-coloured as those of an Indian, were quite naked, two 

leiUheni bracelets enclosing each wrist, in which some metal 

hooks were inserted : by these he could hang on the branch of 

ft tree, or the edge of a rock , leaving his hands at liberty. He 

Wore his coal-black hair far down on his back and shoulders, 

and his long moustache drooped deep beneath his lank jaw. 

If there was something wild almost to ferocity in his black and 

flashing eyes, the mouth, with its white and beautifully regular 

teeth , had a look of almost womanly delicacy and softness, — 

a character that was well suited to the musical sounds of his 

(lative language — one not less pleasant to the ear than Italian 

itself. Such was he who stopped to listen to the bird, and 

who, stealing round to the end of the hut, lay down beneath 

iome scattered branches of firewood to delight his ear to the 

attermost. 

It may be doubted whether a connoisseur ever listened to 
Grrisi or Jenny Lind with more heartfelt TaipV.\«ft ^i\v«XL ^^xSckfc 
l^ngBdiner to the /Starling; for while tliebvK^, tcota. ^\s^^Xft 
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fimef would break forth with its newly acquired invocation, 
the general tenor of its song was a self-taught melody — one 
of those wild and delicious voluntaries in which conscious 
power displayed itself; now, astounding the ear by efforts the 
wildest and most capricious , now subduing the sense by notes 
plaintive almost to bring tears. In these latter it was that he 
mingled his cry of "Maria, hiilf — hiilf — htilf uns, Maria!" 
-^ words so touching and so truthful in their accents that at 
every time the Engadiner heard them he crossed himself twice 
on the forehead and the breast; which devout exercise, I am 
constrained to say , had in his case more of habit than true 
piety, as the sequel proved. 

I forget whether it is not Madame de Scuderi has built a 
little theory upon the supposition that every mind has within it 
the tendency to yield to some one peculiar temptation. "The 
majority^ I fancy, have not limited their weakness to units. 
Poverty hap so many wants to be supplied, wealth so many 
seductions to offer, that it may be a^rmed he is not worse 
than his fellows whose heart has only one undefended bastion. 
I am not anxious to claim for my Engadiner any more than 
ordinary powers of resistance: neither his race nor his 
eountry, the habits of his life, nor his principles — if it be per- 
mitted to use the word — had taught him such self-control; 
but, if they had — if they had steeled his nature against every 
common seduction, they could not have stifled within him the 
native passion for bird-catching, or, what is very much akin 
to it, bird-stealing. He would as soon have thought it need^ 
to restrict his lungs in their requisite quantity of atmospheric 
air, as to curb what he regarded as a mere human instinct. If 
Engadiners were made for any thing, it was for bird-catching: 
no one did any thing else, thought, spoke, or dreamt of any 
thing else, in the Engadine. It was not a pa^ime, or a caprice; 
it was not that the one was skilful , or that the other was adroit 
at it, but the whole population felt that birds were their natural 
prey J and that the busineaa of their life was comprised in 
catching f feeding, training, aendm^, wvfli^^^\^^^^sfs\.yia.w<K 
ahe globe — not only in Europe , \»A oNCt VS[iek n%&\. <^^ycigc&5isc&^^ 
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America. Wherever birds had fanciers, whereyer men cared 
for the tints of plumage or the warbling mellowness of their 
notes, there an Engadiner was sure to be found. And who 
faaa erer studied their nature like one of these mountaineers, 
iriio knows all their habits and their tastes , their seasons of 
migrating and returning, how they build their nests, and all 
their likings and their antipathies— the causes which influence 
their selection and abandonment of a peculiar locality, the 
meaning of their songs — ay, and they are full of meaning — 
of welcome, of sorrow, of love, and of despair? None like 
an Engadiner for all this I Few would have the patience, fewer 
still the requisite gifts of acutcness, with uncommon powers of 
eye and ear — of eye to discern the tints of plumage among 
the dark leaves of the pine-forest — of ear to catch and imitate 
the notes of each tribe, so that birds themselves should answer 
to the sounds. 

The Engadiner stirred not from his hiding-place the whole 
daiy; he watched the moving throng passing to and from the 
TiUage ohureh ; he saw the Bauers pass by, some in the Sunday 
''waggons,*' their horses gaily caparisoned, with huge scarlet 
tassels beneath their necks , and great wide traces all studded 
witii litde copper nails; and the more humble, on foot, the 
men dressed in their light Bavarian blue, and the women clad 
in a coarser stuff of the same colour, their wealth being all 
centred in one strange head-dress of gold and silver filigree, 
irfiioh, about the size and shape of a peacock's tail when ex- 
panded, is attached to the back of the head — an unwieldy 
contrivance, which has not the merit of becomingness ; it 
neither affords protection against sun or rain , and is so in- 
eooiyenient, that when two peasant women walk together they 
have to tack and beat, like ships in a narrow channel ; and not 
unfrequently, like such craft, run foul of each other after 
all. 

The Engadiner watched these eridences of affluence, such 
as his wild mountains had nothing to compare with , and yet 
his heart eoreted none of them. They wer^ oVjI^^oXa q^Vv^ 
wonder, but no more ; while every Aeairft -^•jr wmcAa^ \» 
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possess the little bird, whose cage hung scarcely three y 
from where he lay. 

■ As evening drew nigh , the Engadiner became ah 
feverish in excitement: each stir within the house made 
fear that some one was coming to take the bird away ; e 
step that approached suggested the same dread. Twic( 
resolved to tear himself from the spot, and pursue his jour] 
but each time some liquid note , some thrilling cadence , 
like a charm upon his ear, and he sank down spell-bound, 
sat for a long time with eyes rivetted on the cage, and the 
length, stooping down, he took from the ground beside 
a long branch of pine- wood ; he measured with his eye 
distance to the cage, and muttered to himself an assent. ^ 
a dexterity and speed which in his countrymen are instil 
he fastened one handle of his scissors to the branch, and 
a string to the other, making an implement like that use 
the grape-galtherers in the wine season. He examined it c 
fully, to try its strength , and even experimented with it oi 
jessamine that grew over the front of the cottage. His < 
eyes glistened like burning coals as the leaves and twigs i 
snapped off at a touch. He looked around him to see the 
was still, and no one near. The moment was favourable : 
Angelas was ringing from the little chapel, and all the 1 
was kneeling in prayer. He hesitated no longer, but, lii 
the branch, he cut through three of the little bars in the c 
they were dry and brittle, and yielded easily: in a moi 
more he had removed them, leaving a little door wide enc 
for the bird to escape. This done, he withdrew the 8i 
detached the scissors, and in its place tied on a small lum 
maple sugar — the food the bird loves best. Starling, at 
terrified by the intrusion, soon gained courage and 
proached the bait. He knew not that a little noose of he 
hair hung beneath it, which, no sooner had he tasted 
sugar, than it was thrown over his neck and drawn tight. ] 
practised £nger3 than the Engadiners's could scarcely 1 
enclosed tiiat little throat 8uf£LC\eii^\^\«^Tc^c©x.«s«0L«vift 
^adyet not endanger life. 
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Every step of this process was far more rapid than we have 
been in telling it. The moment it was effected, the Engadiner 
was away. No Indian ever rose from his lair with more 
stealthy cunning, nor tracked his enemy with a fleeter step: 
away over the wide plain, down through the winding glens, 
among the oak-scrub , and into the dark pine-wood , who could 
trace his wanderings? — who could overtake him now? 

With all his speed, he had not gone above a mile from the 
Dorf when Fritz missed his treasure. He went to take his bird 
into the house for the night, when the whole misfortune broke 
full upon him. For a few seconds , like most people under 
sudden bereavement, his mind could not take in all the 
sorrow: he peered into the cage, he thrust his fingers into it, 
he tumbled over the moss at the bottom of it; and then, at 
length, conscious of his loss, he covered his face with his 
hands, and sobbed as though his heart was breaking. 

Men and women may find it hard to sympathise with such 
sorrow. A child, however, can understand a child's grief, 
for Fritz had lost every thing he had in the world. This little 
bird was not only all his wealth, all his ambition, his daily 
companion in solitary places , his hope, his friend, but some- 
how it was linked mysteriously with the memories of his own 
home — memories that every day, every hour, was effacing — 
but these, Star still could call up in his heart: to lose him was, 
therefore , to cut the last slender cord that tied him to the past 
and linked him to the future. 

His violent sobbing brought GrettFa to him, but he could 
tell her nothing — he could only point to the cage , which now 
hang on its side, and mutter the one word, — 

"Hin! hin!" — Away! away! 

The little girUs grief was scarcely less poignant than his 
own. She wrung her hands in all the passion of sorrow, and 
cried bitterly. 

The Bauer and his wife now came to the spot, the one to 
join in, the other to rebuke, their afQictions. How little the 
children noticed either I Their misery filled wi^ cv^y>j ^lorDkAx 
of their minds — their wretchedness "was ONetNAv^xDMi!^* 



Eyery comer of the little hut was associated with some 
reooUection of the poor ''Star.'* Here, it was he used to 
feed — here, he hopped out to greet Frits of an Zoning, when 
the bad weather had preyented him aCcompaayine him to the 
fields. There, he was accustomed to sit while they were at 
supper, singing his merry song; and here, would heremiun 
silently while they were at prayers, waiting for Hie moment ef 
their rising to utter the cry of ** Maria, hiilf nns ! ** 

Each time the children's eyes met, as they tufned away 
from looking at any of these well-known spots, they burst into 
tears: each read the other's thoughts, and felt his sorrows 
more deeply in the interchange. 

What a long , long night was that I They <!ried themselves 
to sleep, to awake again in tears ! — now, to dream they heard 
"Star" calling to them — now, to fancy he had come back 
again, all wayworn and ruiKled, glad to seek his usual shelter, 
and be with friends once more — and then they awoke to feel 
the bitterness of disappointment, and know Uiat he was gone! 

"And he told me, Grettl'a — he told me *A good word 
brings luck!'" sobbed Fritz, whose despair had turned to 
scepticism. 

Poor Grettl'a had no argument wherewith to nMet this 
burst of misery — she could but mingle hei* tears with his. 

We frequently hear of the hard-heartedness of the poor — 
how steeled they are against the finer affections and softer 
feelings of the world ; but it might be as well to ask if the daily 
business of life — * which to them is one of sheer necessity — 
does not combat more powerfully against ihe indulgenee of 
sorrow than all the philosophy that mere wisdom ever taught? 

Poor Fritzerl awoke with a heart almost weighed down 
with affliction, but still he went forth with his goats to the 
pastiure, and tended and watched after them as carefully as 
ever. The next day, and the day after that again, he went 
about his accustomed duties ; but on the third day, as he sat 
beside GretiVa under the old linden-tree before the door, he 
whispered to her, — 

''/can bear it no longer, GTeltYn.\ \tdml«x«w^^\ — vrk^V' 
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And he pointed to the distance, which, vague and undefined 
as his own^ resolves , stretched out its broad expanse before 
them. 

Grettl'a did her best to persuade him against his rash 
determination : she reasoned as well as she could reason ; she 
hogged, she even cried to him; and at last, all else failing, 
A« forgot her pledge, and actually ran and told her father. 

The Baner, sorry to lose so faithful a servant as Fritz, 
added his influence to the little maiden's tears ; and even the 
Bauer's wife tried to argue him out of his resolve, mingling 
with her wise suggestions about a "wide world and a cold 
one" some canstic hints about ingratitude to liis friends and 
protectors. 

Fritz was deaf to all : if he could not yield to Grettl'a'i 
prayers and weeping eyes, he was strong against the old wife's 
sarcasms. 

He cried all night through, and, arising before the dawn, 
he kissed Grettl'a as she lay sleeping, and, cautiously open- 
ing ifxe latch, slipped out unheard. A heavy dew was on the 
grass, and the large, massive clouds rested on the mountains 
and fill^ the plain. It was cold, and gloomy , and cheeriess 
— just such as the world is to the wanderer who , friendless, 
alone, and poor, wouldrtempt his fortunes in it I 
3 Fritz wandered on over the plain — he had no choice of 
pa^s — he had nothing to guide, no clue to lead him. He 
look this, because he had often gone it with **Star" when he 
was happy and contented. As he went along, the sun rose, 
and soon the whole scene changed from its leaden grey to the 
bright tint of morning. The hoar-frost glittered like thou- 
sands of spangles scattered over the grass ; the earth sent up 
a delicious odour; the leaves, as they opened, murmured 
softly m the air; and the little brooks rustled among the 
stones, and rippled on with a sound like fairy laughter. There 
was gladness imd joy every where , save in that heart which 
was now bereft of ail, 

''What coald he mean?" said "he, a^«nv «»»A. «i%«!xv N» 
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Ikimself : *' ' A good word brings luck I ' When had I evi 
fortune till now? " 

Oh, Fritzerl! take care lest you are not makii 
eommon mistake , and expecting the moral before the 
the story. 

Were it my object to dwell on this part of my tale, I 
tell you of Fritz's long conflict with himself — his doub1 
hesitation, and his reasonings, before he could dec! 
what course to take, or whither to bend his steps. The 
was a very wide one to hunt after a Starling through it 
he knew, though not very deeply skilled in geography. 

Fritz had never heard of those wise inspirations by 
knights-errant of old guided their wanderings ; nor, pe 
if he had, would he have benefited by them, seeing t 
throw the rein loose on his charger's neck was a ma1 
some difficulty. He did, perhaps, what was the nearesl 
in practice to this: he wandered along, keeping thest 
path, and, neither turning right nor left, found him 
Boon in the opening of the beautiftil glen that leads to ] 
He looked up, and there were great mountains before 1 
not hills, but real mountains , with pine- forests beneath 
crags above that, and over them, again, snow-peftk 
glaciers. They seemed quite near, but they were still 
a mile off. No matter: the sight of them cheered ai 
couraged him ; they reminded^ him of the old life amoi 
Tyrol " Jochs," and the wild cattle sporting about, ar 
herdsmen springing from cliff to cliff, rifle in hand. Oh 
was a firee and joyous life I 

Fritz's musings on this head were suddenly put a stop 
a severe pang of hunger, in all likelihood suggested b 
odour of a savoury mess which steamed from the open wi 
ef a little hut on the road-side. 

The peasant family were about to sit down to their U 
o'clock dinner, when Fritz, unconsciously to himself, 
irp at the window, and looked in at the tempting food. 
There is one custom in Germaiiy , ^\v\<i\v, «v\k<^^ ^^ 
-ttf would be bard to praise above \\» Tcv«t\\»'. ^^'t '^^ > 
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mble lukbit of every one, so far as his means permit, to 
ilp the foot-traveller on his journey. By an old municipal 
w of most of the cities, the tradesmen cannot settle and 
AabliBh themselves in their native town till they have tra- 
iUed and lived in other places: thus learning, as it is sup- 
osed, whatever improvements their several crafts may have 
btained in different and distant cities. These wanderings, 
'hich are usually for one year or two, are accomplished 
luring the period of apprenticeship ; so that you never travel 
•n any of the high-roads without meeting these Lehr- Junkers, 
s they are eaUed, who, witli a knapsack on their back, and a 
pare pair of boots or two depending from it, are either 
moking or singing to beguile the way. As it is not to be sup- 
•osed that they are over-abundantly provided with means, it 
M grown into a recognised custom to assist thom with some 
ifle: but the good habit ends not here; it extends to the 
oor boy returning from the gymnasium, or school, to see his 
vrentB — the discharged or fur loughed soldier — the way- 
irsr of every class, in fact, whose condition pleads to those 
lore plenteouflly endow;ed than himself. 

Frits wafi now to reap the benefit of this graceful charity; 
a4 scarcely had his wan features appeared at the window, 
laa a sign from the chief Bauer invited him to partake. Hap- 
ily for poor Fritz — ha[)pily for all who give and all who 
eeept such aid — there is no sense of humiliation in doing so. 
:if, in fact, less an alms-giving than a remnant of the ancient 
ospitality which made the stranger welcome beneath every 
>of — a custom that dates before railroads and giant 
otels. 

Fritz ate and drank, and was thankful. The few words 
e spoke were in answer to the common questions, as to 
hence he came — and whither he was going — and what 
'as his handicraft; inquiries which puzzled him sorely to 
eply to. His hesitations were not rendered more embarrass- 
ag by the curiosity of his questioners: they neither cared to 
ttsh him closely^ nftr troubled their heads upon the matter^ 

''Farewell," said the Bauer's wife, as \ift \Xvwc^^sA>«t 

Horace Tefnp/eton, \ ^ 
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gratefully; "farewell. Be good and pious, young lad; d< 
keep naughty company , nor learn bad ways; and remem 
* A good word brings luck. ' " , 

His eyes filled up with tears as she spoke. Who can 
the conflict of feelings they called up in his bosom? 

♦* Where does this path lead to?" he asked, in a fi 
voice, 

"To Rente, child." 

"And then, after Rente?" 

" To Zillerthal and Inspruck." 

"To Inspruck!" said Fritz, while a sudden hope s 
through him. "I'll go to Inspruck," muttered he, lo^ 
"Good-by, Bauer; good by, Fran. God bless thee." I 
with these words he set out once more. 

How little they who roll on their journey with all the sp" 
and luxury that wealth can purchase, defying climate i 
distance, know the vicissitudes that fall to the lot of 
weary foot- traveller! From city to city, from kingdom 
kingdom, the rich man glides on, the great panorama of 
revealing itself before him, without an effort on his p 
The Alps — the Pyrenees, scarcely retard him ; theluxu 
he requires meet him at every halting-place, as tho 
difference of region should not trench upon even his d 
habits; his patience, perhaps, not more tried than by 
occasional stoppages where fresh horses meet him. And 
between two such stations a foot-traveller may spend 
live-long day, wearied, footsore, heavy of heart. Vi 
crosses and trials are his! What strange adventures, \ 
and what strange companionships! Each day a new epis 
of life — but of life over which Poverty has throwi 
shadow. 

Fritz was now to experience all this ; now, travelling i 

a company of wandering apprentices ; now, keeping comp 

with a group of peasants on the way to market; sometu 

partakinfT of a seat in a Bauer's waggon — often, alone 

weary, thinkiDg over his fulnre — «^ to.\a^V^^«^<i eacb 

jseemed to render more douVjlful Mid ^oom^ . 
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s penetrated deeper into the Zillerthal , the joameys 
day became longer, the resting-places for the night 
rther apart ; sometimes he was obliged to stop a day, 
two days, at a village, to recruit strength sufficient 
Qg march; and then, he would have to walk from 
aylight to late in the night ere he reached his destina- 
is was not strength to endure fatigue like this with 
'; and if he did encounter it, it was from an en- 
i that supplied energy, where more bodily strength 
ed. Two hopes buoyed him up, and carried him 
rough every opposing difficulty. Wliether Star had 
by accident, or been taken away by design, he was 
id would surely be soon caught; and if so, what more 
an that he would be sent to Tnspruck to be sold, for 
s the greatest bird-market of all the world? at least so 
lieved. His second sustaining hope lay in the prospect 
again meeting the old Priest, and learning from him 
I it that a "good word" had not "brought luck" to 
i whether from any fault of his own. 
le thoughts had so far obtained possession of his 
hat he became almost unconscious of every other; 
celling on them so much, and revolving them so fre- 
and in so many different shapes and forms , he grew 
that he had no other object and aim than to reach 
c and solve these two doubts. Hunger, cold, and 
'every privation of a long and weary journey, was un- 
1 by him ; and although it was now late in the autumn, 
w was beginning to fall on the mountain passes, Fritz, 
•lad, and scarcely fed, trudged on, day after day, his 
rt supplying the courage which his'weak frame denied, 
inter drew near the days grew shorter; and the at- 
re, loaded with snow ready to drop, darkened the 
md made night come on, as it seemed, many hours 
innset. This left very little time to Fritz for his long 
B, which, just at this very period, unfortunately, were 
than ever. The way, too, had become far more 
ad deserted , not only because It Yed ^i>Mo^x^^'^C!>S^^- 



traveUed djBtrict, bat that the snow being too deep for 
wheeled carriages, and not hard eaough for sledges, the 
travellers weve fain to wait till either rain or frost should come 
on, to make the road practicable. Hence it happened, that 
not unfrequently, now, Fritz journeyed the ]i¥e4oiig day, 
from dawn to dark, and scarcely met a single trareller. Some- 
times, too, not a but would be seen in a whole day *s mafSh, 
and he would nev^ taste a morsel of food till he reached his 
halting-place for the night. 

AU this was bad enough, but it was not the only difficulty; 
the worst of all was, how to find out the way in the mountsia 
passes, where the snow lay so deep, that the balustrades or 
parapets that flanked the road, and often guarded it from a 
precipice, were now covered, and no wheel-traok could be 
seen to guide the traveller. Fritz, when he journeyed thi^ 
road before, remembered the awe and terror with which be 
used to peep over the little stone railing, and look dowa 
hundreds of feet into the dark valley beneath, where a great 
river was diminished to the size of a mere brawling rivulet; 
and now, where was that parapet? — on which side of him did 
it lie? A deep gorge was near — that he well knew; the un* 
frozen torrent beneath roared like thunder, but a waving 
surface of untrodden snow stretched away on either side of 
him , without foot-track or aught to mark the way. 

For a long time did the poor child stand uncertain whi<^ 

"~ way to turn ; now thinking he heard the heavy plash of wheehi 
moving through the snow, and then discovering it was me!pd.y 
the sound of falling masses, which, from time to time, slipped 
from their places , and glided down the steep mountain sides. 
What desolate and heart-chilling solitude was there! Aleadea, 
greyish sky overhead — not a cloud, nor even a passing bird, 
to break its dreary surface — beneath, nothing but snow; 
snow on the wild fantastic mountain peaks ; snow in waving 
sweeps between them. The rocks, the fir-trees, all covered. 
Fritz stood so long, that already the thin drift settled ea 
his bead and shoulders , and cVotked \iim in the same wintry 

irery SB the objects around; V\a^x3cAi^>R««^%<v^^V>&%Mjjj«k 
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motted and froeen; 'die little tears apon his blue cheeks 
iMBiecl aloiOflt to Greene ; his heart , that till now bore bravely 
op, grew ceider and heavier. He feit as if he would be happy 
ff ie «Dttld ciy , bait Aat even grief was freezing within him, 
Dtspair ms near him then I He felt a chrowsy eonftision creep- 
hf^>OY0r him. Clouds of white snow-drift seemed to fall so 
tyddy around, that every object was hidden from view. 
(Whing branches and roaring torrents mingled their noises 
Willi the thundering plash of falling snow-masses. Oh! if he 
eonld but sleep, and neither hear nor see these 'wearying 
soonds and sights — sleep , and be at rest I It was just at this 
intant his eye caught sight of a Kttle finger-post, from which 
I passing gust of wind had carried away the snow. It stood at 
NMBe cBstance beneath him, in the midst of a waving field of 
mow. Had poor Fritz remarked its leaning attitude, and the 
lepfli to which it was covered, scarcely more than three feet 
ippearing above the surface, he would have known it must 
Hwre been carried away from its own appointed spot; but his 
yenses w«re not clear enough for such simple reasonings , and 
irhh a last effort he struggled towards it. The snow grew 
ieeper at every step: not only did it rise above his foot, and 
lalf bis leg, but it seemed to move in a great msss all around 
dm, as if a huge fragment of the mountain had separated, and 
fas Aoating downwards. The post, too, he came not nearer 
»it; it receded as he advanced ; — was this a mere delusion? 
lad faifl weakened faculties lost all control of sense? Alas! 
ftese sensations were but too real I He had already crossed 
h& parapet which flanked the road — already was he in the 
nidst of a great "wraith" of fkllen snow, which, de- 
tending from the mountain peak, by a storm in the night, 
lad carried away the finger-post, and now only waited the 
^htest impulse — the weight of that little child — to carry it 
knm, down into the depth below! And down, indeed, it 
rent; at first, slowly — moving like a great unbroken wave; 
ben growing more hurried as it neared the edge of the preci- 
iee, thickening and swelling with fTes\i Ttv«A^^^\ \\» ^^^'^ 
ound bim — now, circling his ^aist, no^, ^\idG««v^"^v^ 
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shoulders : he had but time to grasp the little wooden cros 
the emblem of hope and succour, when the mass glided ovc 
the brink , and fell thundering into the dark abyss. 

I would not risk any little credit I may, perchance, posses 
with the reader, by saying how deep that gorge actually was 
but this will I say, when standing on the spot, in a very diffc 
rent season from this I have described — when the trees wer 
in full leaf, the wild flowers blossoming, and both sky abov 
and river beneath, blue as the bluest turquoise ; yet even thei 
to look down the low parapet into the narrow chasm, wa 
something to make the head reel and the hearths blood chill. 

But to my story. — It was the custom in this season , whei 
the snow fell heavily on the high passes, to transmit the littl 
weekly mail between Rente and Inspruck by an old and noi 
disused road, which led along the edge of the river, and gene 
rally, from its sheltered situation, continued practicable an( 
free from snow some weeks later than the mountain road. I 
was scarce worthy to be called a road — a mere wheel-track 
obstructed here and there by stones and masses of rock tha 
every storm brought down, and not unfrequently threatened 
by the flooding of the river, to be washed away altogether. 

Along this dreary way the old postilion was wending - 
now, pulling up to listen to the crashing thunders of the snov 
which, falling several hundred feet above, might at an 
moment descend and engulf him — again, plying his whi 
vigorously, to push through the gorge, secretly vowing in h 
heart that, come what would, he would venture no more thei 
that year. Justashe turned a sharp angle of the rock, whei 
merely space lay for the road between it and the river, I 
found his advance barred up by a larch-tree , which , with i 
immense fragment of snow, had fallen from above. Sue 
obstacles were not new to him, and he lost no time in unha 
nessing his horse and attaching him to the tree. In a few n 
nutes the road was cleared of this difficulty ; and he now ai 
vADced, shovel in hand, to make a passage through the snoi 

** SapperlotV* cried he*, "Vet^ \a V^i^i ^\i^^x-^%U Th 
must have come down from t\ife u^^ct to^AT^ 
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Scarcely were the words uttered, when a cry of horror - 
hroke from him. He trembled from head to foot; his eyes 
teemed bursting from their sockets : and well might they, for, 
close around the wood, just where it emerged from the snow, 
were two little hands clasped tightly round the timber. 

He threw himself on the spot, and tore up the snow with 
his fingers. An arm appeared, and then the long yellow hair 
of a head resting on it. Working with all the eagerness of a 
warm and benevolent nature , he soon disinterred the little 
body, which, save one deep cut upon the forehead, seemed 
to have no other mark of injury ; but it lay cold and motionless 

— no sign of life remaining. 
He pressed the little flask of brandy — all that he possessed 

— against the wan , white lips of the child; but the liquor ran 
down the chin and over the cheek — not a drop of it was 
sucked. He rubbed the hands, he chafed the body, he even 
shook it; but, heavy and inert, it gave no sign of life. 

"Ach, GottI*' muttered he, "it is all over!" But still, 
with a hope that asked no aid from reason, he wrapped the 
child's body in his fur mantle, and, laying him soflly down in 
the cart, continued his way. 

The lights, which were glittering here and therethrough 
the little village inns, had been gradually extinguished as the 
night grew later, till, at last, none remained, save those 
around the door of the post-house, where a little group of 
loungers was gathered. As they talked together, one or 
other occasionally would step out into the road and seem to 
listen , and then rejoin his companions. "No sign of him yet 1 
What can keep him so late as thisV cried the Post-master, 
holding up his watch, that the lamp-light should fall on it. 
'*It wants but four minutes to eleven — his time, by right, is 
half after nine.** 

''He is trying the upper road belike, and the deep snow 
has detained him.'* 

**No, DO, ** said another, " Old ChnstopVv ft loo Vxvnrwvcw'^lQt 
tbBt: bad aa the lower road ia, the upper Vft '^ewe^wv^^V^^^ 
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storm of last night, there will be drift there deep enoogfa to 
swallow horse and mail-oart twice oyer.*' 

'' There may be falleii snow on the lower road," whispered 
a third; '^Christoph told me last week he feared it would not 
be safe for another journey." 

'^He *8 a daring old fellow," said thePost-raaster, as he 
resumed his walk up and down to keep hip feet warm; "but 
he '11 try that lower road once too oflen. He caa*t bear the 
upper road because it is a new one, and was not made when 
he was a boy. He thinks that the world is not half so wise , or 
so good , as it was some fifty years back." 

^*If he make no greater mistakes than that," muttered an 
old white-headed hostler, "he may be trusted to choose his 
own road." 

" What 's that Philip is mumbling?" said the Post-master; 
but a general cry of "Here he comes ! Here he is now ! " in- 
terrupted the answer. 

"See how he drives full speed over the bridge! " exclaimed 
the Post-master, angrily. "Potz-Teufell if the Burgomaster 
hears it, I shall have to pay a fine of four Gulden ; and I would 
not wonder if the noise awoke him." 

There was less exaggeration than might be supposed in 
this speech, for Old Christoph, in open defiance of all Ger- 
man law, which requires that nothing faster than a slow walk 
should be used in crossing a wooden bridge , galloped at the 
full stride of his beast, making every crazy plank and timber 
tremble and vibrate with a crash like small arms. 

Never relaxing in his speed, the old man drove at his fastest 
pace through the narrow old Roman gate, up the little paved 
hill, round the sharp comer, across the Platz , into the main 
street, and never slackened till he pulled up with a jerk at the 
door of the post-house: when, springing from his seat, he 
detached the lamp from its place, and thrust it into the waggon, 
crying with a voice that excitement had elevated into a scream, 
— ''JJe *B alive still ! — I 'U swear I heard him sighi I know 
he 's alive!" 

I^hs bard to sfkj wbatBirange coTkjQjc^xa^aici^VVv^^Xw 
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fomed of the old man'i sanity, had he not backed his words 
bj stooping down and Hiting from the straw, at the bottom of 
the cart, the seemingly dead body of a boy, wluch, with the 
aiacrity of one far younger, he carried up the steps, down the 
Irag arched passage, and into the kitchen , where he laid him 
down before the fire. 

"Quick now, Ernest; run for the doctor! Away, Johann; 
hnofr the Stadt>Fhysicus — bring two — all of them in the 
town! Frau Hostess, warm water and salt — salt, to rub him 
with — I know he is alive! " 

A shake of the head from the old hostess seemed to offer a 
rtroBg dissent. 

"Never mind that! He is not dead, though he did fall 
from the Biesenfels/* 

"From the Riesenfels! " exclaimed three or four together 
in unasement. 

" Who was it came galloping at full speed over the Bridge, 
«ad passed the grand guard on theFlatz at the 'same disorderly 
pace?" said the deep voice of the Biirgermeister, who arose 
from his bed to learn the cause of the tumult. 

"It was L" exclaimed Christoph, ruggedly; **there lies the 
reason.'* 

" The penalty is all the same," growled the man of autho- 
rity: "four Gulden for one, and two Gulden thirty Kreutzers 
for the other offence." 

Christoph either did not hear or heed the speech. 

"Where 's the mail-bag? I haven't seen that yet," chimed 
in the Fost^master; who, like a wise ofHcial, followed the 
lead of the highest village functionary. 

Odd Christoph bustled out, and soon retnmed, not only 
with the leathern sack in question, but with a huge fragment 
of a wooden cross over his shoulders. 

"There's the bag, Herr Fostmeister, all safb aad dry,'- 
Btid he; "and here Herr Biirgermeister, here 's your fine 
inger-post that the Governor ordered to be stuck up on the 
Bfegen/els. I suppose they '11 need \t a^tv -^Vco. "Oxfe «sss^ 
teJtg and the ro»d is clear: though tx)\>e«ac«r %iM^fc^Vv*>s^ 
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alowertonie, *'he must have worse eyes than Old Christoph 
who could not see his way to Imst from that cliiF without a 
finger-post to guide him." 

The Burgermeister was not disposed to suffer this irony in 
silence ; but the occasion to exert his authority with due seve- 
rity was not at that moment, when the whole attention of the 
bystanders was directed to the proceedings of the three village 
doctors — one of them no less a personage than the Stadt- 
Physicus — who, with various hard terms of art, were discuss- 
ing the condition of the senseless form before them. 

Were I to recount one half of the learned surmises and 
deep prognostications of these wise Esculapians, the chances 
are, my reader would grow as weary of the ricital as did poor 
old Christoph of the reality. For at last, unable to endure any 
longer active controversies about the pia mater and the dura 
mater, the vitreous table and the cerebellum, with vague 
hints of "congestion," "depression," "effusion," and so on, 
he broke in with, "In God's name, dear gentlemen, let him 
be kept warm and have a good glass of "Schnaps " down his 
poor throat ; and when he shows a chance of living, fight away 
about the name of the malady to your hearts' content." 

I am far from defending Old Christoph's rude interruption. 
The learned faculties should always be treated with becoming 
deference ; but he was a rude, unpolished old fellow, and the 
best one can say is , that he meant it well. Certain it is they 
seemed to acknowledge the force of his suggestion ; for they 
at once removed the child to a warm bed , while they ordered 
the hostess to administer a very comfortable cordial of her 
own devising ; and , to show their confidence in the remedy, 
had three likewise provided for their own individual comfort 
and support. 

It is not my wish to dwell on the sad portions of our tale, 

wherever the recital would elicit nothing of our little hero's 

character: and such was the period which now ensued. Frits 

was conveyed, early on the foVVomii^-HvoYnin^^ to the village 

hospital, where his case' was ptonoxxxvc.^^ oi >Oc\fe n^yj ^^«:%^ 

nature. The dangers from coVd, Vxiwtt^AW^^^ %.tA ^ik.^<c^%ns^ 
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were all inferior to the greater one resulting from some injury 
to the bnun. I cannot be expected to be clearer and more 
explicit on this theme than were his doctors; and they, with 
proverbial propriety , did differ most amazingly : one advo- 
cating a fracture, another a concussion, and a third standing 
out for both, and something more. They agreed, however, 
on two points ; one of which was , that he would die — and the 
other, that as he was evidently very poor and had no friends, 
his death was of less consequence. I would not be here under- 
stood , by any malevolent critic , as wishing to infer that the 
doctors* neglect of him was a strong point in Fritz's favour. 
I merely desire to relate a simple fact — that he continued to 
live from day to day, and from week to week, gaining in 
strength, but never once evidencing, by even the slightest 
trait, a return to his faculty of reasoning. Alas, poor child! 
— the intellect which, in all his sorrow and poverty, had been 
his happiness and his comfort, was now darkened, and he 
awoke from that long dream of death — an idiot! 

Perhaps I may not have used the fitting word; but how 
shall I speak of his state V He seemed sad and sorrow-struck ; 
never spoke, even to answer a question ; moved listlessly and 
slowly about, as if in search of something, and muttering 
lowly to himself. No one ever saw him smile, and yet he did 
not weep. He looked more like one in whom reason was , by 
some terrible shock, suspended and held in abeyance, than 
actually routed or annihilated. Unlike most others similarly 
afflicted, he slept very little, remaining usually, the night 
long, sitting beside his bed , gesticulating with his hands in a 
strange way, and suddenly ceasing if observed. 

His eye , for some minutes , would often seem bright with 
intelligence; but on looking more closely, it would be dis- 
covered that the gaze was fixed on vacancy , and it might be 
coigectured that no image of any near object was presented to 
the mind, since no expression of pain, pleasure, or astonish- 
ment would follow, when different substances were displayed 
beibr^ him. One might say, that the £ae\jL\\Aft%\i^x^^\i5CYt<^ 
Mbsorbed by their own operations , and n€a\\\et \*i^ T^aV^ qS. 
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those recorded by the senses, nor had any sympat 
their woridngs — volition was at a stand-stiU. But wl 
on so sorrow^ a picture? 

^ring came, and Frits, who everobeyedeaoh.ee 
of those over him, was suffered to walk daily in ti 
garden of the asylum. One day — it was the first br: 
of the new season — the birds were singing sweetly in t 
when he went forth , and they who came some time 
feteh him to the house, found him in tears. His sorrow 
however, to have brought some sense of relief with it, 
night he slept more calmly and longer than usual. F: 
time out it was remarked that his appearance varied 
weather of each day. When the air was clear, and 
shone bright , and the birds gathered together in^the h 
ing branches of the fruit-trees, he seemed happii 
when dark skies or rain came on, he would walk imp 
from place to place — now, as if in search of some mis 
ject — now, as if suddenly overwhelmed by his loss. 

Thus did he continue till about the first week in Mf 
at the usual hour of recalling him to the house he was i 
found. Search was made every where — through the 
— about the neighbouring buildings — in all the Doi 
all in vain. No one had seen him. 

Poor and unfriended as he was, his little simp] 
lus sinless innocence and gentleness, had made him 
among all who had any authority in the asylum; and i 
were spared to track him out and discover him — to 
however. He was seen there no more. Days and wee 
with unwearying zeal, the search continued, and w 
abandoned when all hope seemed gone. By none i 
sad termination of hi& suffering more poignantly felt 
Old Christoph. Every week he came to Imst, his fi 
was to ask after the little boy; and when he learned 
his grief was xleep and heartfelt. 
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Ilmow noi if my re&der has ever visited Inspruck. Every 
one faM beeii«rveiy where nowadays; and so the chances are, 
fkaA ike Tyroi capital is as weli known to thein as to myself. 
At all tiie hazard of being tedioas, however, I must mendoa 
one feature of that beautiful old city — a little street which 
leilds out of tke Old Market, and runs westward down a some- 
vhit steep decfivity towards the Inn. It is one of those 
narrow, old , gloomy alleys a traveller would scarcely think 
of exploring. A low range of arches , supported on pillara 
of the most sturdy proportions, runs along either side, fur- 
nished with massive etoue seats , worn smooth by the use of 
some oentories of gossips. The little shops within this dark 
arcade are undefended by windows of any kind, but lie open, 
displaying to the passer-by, not only the various wares ex- 
posed for sale, but frequently, as the wind, or chance, waves 
the folds of an old curtain at the back , the little household 
of the n^erchant himself. 

The middle portion of this street, scarcely wide enough 
for three to walk abreast, grows even narrower as you look 
1^, by the gradual encroachment of each story on either side; 
so that while the denizens of the first-floors have merely the 
neighbourly advantages of a near salutation, they who inhabit 
the garrets ihay embrace without any fear on the score of 
bodily danger. Otir business is only with those beneath, how- 
ever, and thither I must ask of your accompanying me. 

If the two groined arches — dark with age as well as faint 
light-— the nanrow gloomy-looking alley, might at first deter 
the stranger from entering, scarcely would he venture a few 
steps ere a strange fascination would lead him onward. 
Within these little dens — for such rather than shops do they 
seem — are objects to be found, the strangest and the most 
curious ever exposed for sale. In one, you find a collection 
of ancient armour the greatest Ritter-Saal would bB proud to 
choose from: — weapons of every age and country — the 
chain-mail of Milan — the plate-armour of Venice — the 
heavy double-nailed suits ofKegensbourg — the small coni- 
es/ j^e/me^ of the East — the massive bulb^awMxjJ^-^ S»A\\wsfc^ 
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casque of Spanish mould — the blade of Damascus — the 
double-handled sword of Appenzell — the jereed — the Cru- 
sader's lance — the old pike of the Tyrol, with da^Egers and 
poniards of every shape, that luxury or cruelty ever invented. 
Adjoining this, perhaps, lives one who deals in rare flowers 
and shrubs ; and , strange as it may seem in such a place, the 
orange -tree, the cactus, the camellia, and the aloe, shed 
their bloom and 'perfume through these vaulted cells, where 
age, and rust, and decay would appear the most fitting de- 
nizens. Here, lives one who sells the rich brocaded silks 
and tabourets of a by-gone century — great flowering waist- 
coasts, stiff* and imposing; as the once wearers — huge sweep- 
ing trains of costly embroidery — relics of a time when 
stateliness was cultivated , and dignified deportment the dis- 
tinctive sign of birth. Right opposite to this is a store of 
ancient articles of furniture and virtii — marquetry and buhl 
— Dresden and Sevres — carved oak and ebony — ivory and 
box-wood. All that ever fancy conceived uncomfortable to 
sit upon , or a diseased imagination ever inaugurated as the 
throne of nightmare to sleep in — are here to be had. Stools 
to kneel upon and altars to kneel at — Virgins in ivory and 
silver — idols of Indian adoration — ancient goblets , and 
most curiously carved treasure-boxes of solid iron, massive 
little emblems of a time when men put slight faith in bankers. 
A little further on you may meet with a jeweller's, where 
ornaments the most rare and costlvareto be found: massive 
old necklaces of amethyst or emerald, in which the ungainly 
setting bears such a contrast to the value of the stone — rich 
clasps of pink topaz or ruby, for the collar of a cloak — sword- 
handles all paved with precious gems — and signet-rings, that 
have circled the fingers of proud Counts of the Empire, and, 
mayhap, sealed with their impress many a dark and gloomy 
record. 

Some deal in old books and manuscripts, ancient rolls, 
and painted missals; some in curious relics of horse-equip- 
• mentf hrass-moxvat^d demi-p\q\xea wvA. vcoTv-wtraij^ed saddles 
of the sixteenth century, mt\i spwca oi «tio^\.Yiv\fis^^$itVv «a^^ 
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oncoiith bits Uiat would hold an elephant in check: and one 
liiAe doffky corner-shop, kept by an old hunchback, con- 
tiiaed the strangest of all stocks-in-trade, — an assemblage 
of instruments of torture : chains of every kind hung from the 
ceiling; thumb -screws, back -bolts, helmets made to close 
upon the skull , and crushed by the action of a vice ; racks, 
hatchets, and pincers ; while conspicuous in the midst, as the 
support of an old iron lantern, is the block of a headsman, 
the surface bearing the shocking record of its usage. Just 
where this grim and ghastly cell stands, a little rivulet of 
dear water crosses the street, and seems to separate it from 
the remaining portion, which, by a steeper declivity, inclined 
towards the river. 

Separate, indeed, I might well say, for the two portions 
are as unlike as the records of all man^s vanity and cruelty 
are unlike the emblem of God's goodness and wisdom. You 
scarcely cross this tiny stream when the whole air resounds 
with the warbling of birds , bright in every tint and hue of 
plumage, golden and green, purple and crimson. 

From the lordly eagle of the Ortler to the rich-toned linnet 
of theBotzen valley, all are there. There, the paroquet of 
the Stelvio, gorgeous as the scarlet bustard in plumage ; and 
here, the golden jay of the Vorarlberg. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
finches of a hundred different races, *'Roth-kbpfe," and 
wood-peckers, spring, chirp, flutter, and scream, on every 
side. The very atmosphere is tremulous with the sounds, 
lifelike and joyous as they are ! The very bustle and move- 
ment around is such a relief from the torpid stillness of the 
other end of the street, where nothing is heard save the low 
monotonous tones of some old Jew reading in his back-shop, 
or the harsh clank of an iron weapon removed from its place ; 
while, here, the merry twitter and the silvery-shake recall 
the greenwood and the grove, the bright fields and heath-clad 
mountains. 

Here is the bird-market of Inspruck. It needs but one 
passing glance to show what attractions the spot possesses for 
tbe inhabitants. Every rank, from the ^«i\!L-E«3«fifc^ oSSasas^ 
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•f tbe government to the hmnUest burgher — from the 
clad iK)ble in his mantle of Astracan, to the peasant 
dark jacket of sheep's skin — the iield ofQcer and the co 
soldier — the "Prau Grafin " yolnminous in fdrs — the 
benmadchen" in her woollen jerkin — the lounging s< 
narian from his coffee — the loitering school-boy ret 
fi«m school — all jostle and meet together here; wh 
scantiest intimacy with the language will sufice to < 
from the frequently uttered, ""f^ie schiml'' ''Ach Gottr 
wunderschdn!^* that admiration and delight are expree 
crery tongue among them. 

It is needless to say, that every comer of this littlf 
f ory is familiar to all Inspruckers ; not only each shop t 
owner, but each separate treasure. The newly arrivec 
finch, or grey wing, having the notoriety that a Parisii 
eulates about the last dSbutarUe of the ballet or the ( 
If not exactly one of those **lions," that guide-books e: 
among the duties of wandering sight-seers, it is at 1 
frequent resort of the town's -folk themselves, for 
gratification it supplies no small proportion of small-talli 

Among the well-known and fumliar objects of this 
world — r for such the Juden-Gasse in reality is — was i 
boy of some twelve years old, who, clad in the most wr( 
rags, and with want in every feature, used to sit the liv 
day on one of the stone benches watching the birds. It n 
but one glance at his bright but unsteady eye, his fai 
meaning smile , his vague and wild expression , to rec< 
that he was bereft of reason. Is it necessary to say th 
poorFritzerl? 

Whence he came, who were his parents, how he jour 
thither, no one could tell! He appeared one morning, 
the shop-people were removing ^e shutters, sitting cl< 
a window, where the early songs of the birds was audibl 
head bent down to listen, aud his whole attitude betoi 
Hie deepest attention. Though he offered no resistance 
tbey bade bim leave the spot, Vq «\v<>iv^d ^uch deep e 
^ind such reiactance, that\ie'waaft\xfi«t^^\.QT«i\!CLiBlvcw\ « 
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DOW his dwelling-place. He never quitted it during the 
and there did he pass the night, under the shelter of 
leep arches y and protected by the fragment of a mantle, 
h aome compassionate neighbour had given him. All 
avours to induce him to speak were in vain; a sickly 
t was his only answer to a question; and, if pressed too 
ly, the tears would come, so that none liked to give him 
ier pain, and the hope of learning any thing about him, 
his name, was given up. Equally fruitless was every 
t to make him perform littie services. If the shopkeepers 
him a bird to carry home for a purchaser, he would at 
sit down beside the cage and gaze wistfully, delightedly, 
le occupant; but he could not be persuaded to quit his 
Ing-place. Who could rob one so poor of all the happi- 
his life compassed? certainly not the good-natured and 
ly folk who inhabited the bird-market. 
[e became then a recognised part of the place, as much 
le bustard with one eye in the comer shop, or the fat old 
that had lived for fifty — some sud seventy — years , in 
ittle den with the low iron door. Every one knew him ; 
passed without a look of kindness towards him. It was 
use to give him money, for though he took money when 
ed, the next moment he would leave it on the stones, 
*e the street children came and found it. It was clear he 
lot understand its meaning. The little support he needed 
freely proffered by the neighbouring shopkeepers, but 
te nothing save a morsel of dry bread, of which it was 
irked that he each day broke off a small portion and laid 
' — not to eat later on, for it was seen that he never 
ed it if removed, nor took it again if suffered to remain, 
as one of the secrets of his nature none could rightly 
unt for. 

dthough many iwealthy and benevolent people of the city 
ed to provide the poor boy with a more comfortable 
e, the shopkeepers protested against his removal. Some, 
i his innocent, childish features , and would have nussed 
3orely; others , were superstitiouB eiiO\iL^\AV^\^% «k^ 

rce Temphton. \^ 
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evea «ay , that he had brought luck to the bird<4iiaritet, •— thi 
every one had prospered since he came there; and some, Uh 
AMerted, that having selected the spot himself, it would b 
cruel to tear him awaj from a place where accustomed an 
^Euniliar objects had made for him akind of home. AUthes 
reasonings were backed by the proposal to build for him 
little shed, in the very spot he had taken up, and there lear 
him to live in peace. This was accordingly done, and poo 
Fritz, if not a "Burgher of Inspruck," had at least his owi 
house in the bird-market. 

Months rolled over: the summer went by, and the autum: 
itself now drew to a close; ami the various preparations fo 
the coming winter might be seen in little hand-barrows of fir€ 
wood deponited before each door, to be split up and cutii 
fitting lengths for the stoves. Fur mantles and caps were him 
out to air, and some prudent and weH*to-do folks examine 
the snow-windows , and made arrangements for their adjasl 
ment. Each in his own way, and according to his means , wi 
occupied with the cares of the aj)proaching season. The 
was but one unmoved face in the whole street — but one, w 
seemed to take no note of time or season — whose past, a 
present, and future, were as one. This was Fritz, who 
on his accustomed bench gazing at the birds , or occasion 
moving from his place to peep into a cage whose occupan^ 
hid, and then, when satisfied of its presence, retiring t< 
seat contented. 

Had the worthy citizens been less actively engrosse 
their own immediate concerns, or had they been less s 
tomed to this humble dependant's presence amongst the 
is likely they would have remaiied the change tim 
wrought in lus appearance. If no actual evidence of i 
ing reason had evinced itself in his bearing or condu 
features displayed at times varieties of expression an( 
ing very different from their former monotony. The 
whose ianguid pallor never altered , would now occc 
^sb, and become suddenly acarV^i^ V>ftfc ^'«^> \x)J5l«s 
Ingleae, would «parkle and \ig\i\TL\)\ V\ve\\^^ A^^ . ^ 
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»if about to give utterance to words. All these signs, how- 
erer , woald be only momentary, and a degree of depression, 
. even to prostration, would invariably follow. Unlike his 
fbrmer apathy, too, he started at sudden noises in the street, 
felt more interest in the changes that went on in the shop , and 
seemed to miss certain birds ha they happened to be sold or 
exdianged. The most remarkable of all the alterations in his 
maimer was, that, now, ho would oflen walk down to the 
river-side, an^ pass hours there gazing on the current. Who 
can say what efforts at restored reason were then taking place 
wilMn him — what mighty influences were at work to bring 
back sense and intellect — what struggles , an<l what combats? 
It would seem as if the brain could exist in all its integrity — 
sound, and intact, and living — and yet some essential im- 
pulse be wanting which should impart the power of thought. 
Momentary flashes of intelligence, perhaps, did cross him; 
but such can no more suffice for guidance, than does the 
fbx4ted lightning supply the luminary that give^ us day. The 
landscape preternaturally lit up for a second , becomes darker 
than midnight the moment after. 

Bright and beautiful as that river is, with its thousand 
eddies whirling along, — now, reflecting the tAll spires and 
battlemented towers of the town — now, some bold, projecting 
cliff of those giant mountains beside it — how does its rapid 
stream proclaim its mountain source, as in large sheet-s of foam 
it whirls round the rocky angles of the bank, and dashes along 
free as the spirit of its native home! Fritz came here, how- 
ever, less to gaze on this lovely picture than on a soene which 
each morning presented to his ey«s, close by. This was a 
garden, where a little girl of some seven or eight years old 
used to play , all alone and by herself, while the old nurse that 
accompanied her sat knitting in a little arbour near. 

The joyous river — the fresh and balmy air — the flowers 
flinging delicious odours around , and gorgeous in their bril- 
liant tints , only needed this little infant figure to impart a soul 
to the scene, and make it one of ravishing enchantment. 
Her tiny footsteps on the ground — l\(iT\\\X\<i ?,QW'^^\iT^'«iQcsfiM^ 
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of innocence and happiness -^ the garlands which she wovet 
now, to place upon her own fair brow, now, in childish sport 
to throw into the clear current — all imparted to the poor 
idiot's heart sensations of intense delight. Who can say if that 
infant voice did not wake to feeling the heart that all the wis- 
dom of the learned could not arouse from its sleep? 

Not only was Fritz happy while he sat and watched this 
little child, but, for the entire day after; he would appear 
calm and tranquil, and his face would dbplay the placid ex- 
pression of a spirit sunk in a pleasing trance. 

It was not unusual with him , while he was thus gazing, for 
sleep to come over him — a .calm, delicious slumber — from 
which he awoke far more refreshed and rested than from his 
night's repose. Perhaps she was present in his dreams, and 
all her playful gestures and her merry tones were with him 
while he slept.. Perhaps — it is not impossible — that his 
mind, soothed by the calming influence of such slumber, re- 
covered in part its lost power, and not being called on for the 
exercbe of volition, could employ some of its perceptive 
faculties. 

Be this as it may , this sleep was deep , and calm , and tran- 
quillising. One day , when he had watched longer than usual, 
and when her childish sport had more than ever delighted 
him, he dropped off almost suddenly into slumber. Motion- 
less as death itself he lay upon the bank , — a faint smile upon 
his parted lips, his chest scarcely seeming to heave, so soft 
and quiet was his slumber. The river rippled pleasantly be- 
side him, the air was balmy as in the early spring, and fanned 
his hot temples with a delicious breath, the child's song floated 
merrily out — the innocent accents of infant glee — and Fritz 
seemed to drink these pleasures in as he slept. 

What visions of heavenly shape — what sounds of angelic 

sweetness — may have flitted before that poor distracted brain, 

as with clasped hands and muttering lips he seemed to pray a 

prayer of thankfulness , — the outpouring gratitude of a pent- 

up nature Ending vent at last'. Suddenly he awoke with a 

^tiart — terror in every feature — Wa ey^a ?XA\>iS3w^iTws^sjsAvt U 
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sockets: be reeled as he sprang to his feet, and almost fell. 
The riTer seemed a cataract — the mountains leaned over as 
tiioogh they were abont to fall and crush him — the ground 
beneath bis feet trembled and shook with an earthquake 
movement — a terrible cry rang through his ears. What could 
it mean ? There I — there again he heard it I Oh , what a pang 
of heart-rending anguish was that ! "Hulf I hiilf I hiilf ! " were 
the words. The infant was struggling in the current — her 
Utde hand grasped the weeds, while at every instant they gave 
way — the water foamed and eddied round her — deeper and 
deeper she sank: her hair now floated in the stream, and her 
hands, uplifted, besought, for the last time, aid. '* Hiilf 
unsl filaria! hiilf unsi*' She sank. With a cry of wildest 
accent, Fritz sprang into the stream, and seized the yellow 
hair as it was disappearing beneath the flood : the struggle was 
severe, for the strong stream inclined towards the middle of 
the river, and Frita could not swim. Twice had the waves 
closed over him, and twice he emerged with his little burden 
pressed to his heart; were it not for aid, however, his efibrts 
would have been vain. The cry for help had brought many to 
the spot, and he was rescued — saved from death : saved from 
that worse than death — the terrible union of life and death. 

He lay upon the bank , wearied and exhausted — but oh, 
how happy I How doubly bright the sky ! — how inexpressibly 
soft and soothing the air upon his brow I — how sweet the 
human voice , that not only sounded to the ear but echoed in 
the heart! 

In all his bright dreams of life he had fancied nothing like 
the bliss of that moment. Friends were on every side of him — 
kind friends , who never in a life-long could tell all their gra- 
litade ; and now, with words of afi*ection, and looks of mildest, 
fondest meaning, they bent over that poor boy, and called 
him their own preserver. 

Amid all these sights and sounds of gladness — so full of 
hope and joy — there came one shrill cry, which, piercing the 
air, seemed to penetrate to the very iTvmoftX. ci\v«icfe« cA'^t>^.'i1^ 
Iiesrt, telling at once the whole l\\slorj ot\v\^>Al^, ^sA.^^- 
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vealmg the sooret of his sufiieriiig and his victory. It was Star 
himself; who, in a cage benefbth the spreading branehes of 
a chestnut-tree, ^ras glad to mingle hisiwUd notes- with the oom-^ 
course of voices about him, and still continued at iBte]*Talsi to 
scream out, **Maria, hiilfl hutfuna, Marial" 

*^ Yes, child,'* said a venerable old man, as he kissed Prits's 
forehead, **you see the fruits of jour obedience and your 
trust. I am glad you have n(^ forgotten my teaching, — 'A 
good word brings luck/ 



♦ »» 



Rvery story-teller should respect those who like to hear a 
tale to its- very end. The only way he can evincB biis gratitude 
for their patience is hy gratifying all their curiosity. It re- 
mains for me, then, to say, tliat Fritz returned to the little 
village where he had lived with Star for his companion; not 
poor and friendless as before, but rich in wealth, and richer 
in what is far better — the grateful love and affection of kind 
friends. His life henceforth was one of calm and tranquil 
happiness. By his aid the old Bauer was enabled to purchase 
his little farm rent-free, and buy besides several cows and 
some sheep. And then, when he grew up to be aman, FritK 
married GrettFa, and they became very well off, and Ityed in 
mutual love and contentment all their lives. 

Fritz's house was not only the handsomest iw tlie Dorf, but 
it was ornamented with a little picture of the Virgin , with Star 
sitting upon her wrist, and the words of the golden letters 
were inscribed beneath , — 

'^Maria, MullerGoUes, baifuns!" 

Within, nothing could be more comfortable than to see 

Fritz and Grettl'a at one side of the tire, and the old Bauer 

reading aloud , and the "Frau" listening, and Star, who lived 

to a great age, walking proudly about, as if he was oonseious- 

that he had some share in producing the family prosperity; 

and ctose to the stove , on a little low seat made on purpose, 

^t a little old man, with a long pi^ail and very shnmkeit legs : 

this was old Christoph the postiWon — wsvA.'«»V^>\»A.«.\w3sj«!t 

nffhtP 
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Frits was so much loved and reapeeted hy the rilUgen, 
ibifetbej- elected him Yorsteher, or rector of the I>orf; and 
when he died — very old at last — they all , several hundreds, 
'oUoved him respectfully to the grave , and , ia memory of his 
itorj, called the village Maria Hiilf , which is its name to 
luB day. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Varenna , JMke of Como. 

Italy at last ! I have crossed the Alps and reached my 
;o«i, and noirl torn and look at that winding road which, for 
hove two thousand feet, traverses the steep mountain-side, 
ndittvolnntarily a sadness steals over me — that I am never 
recross it! These same ^' Last- times'* are wery sorrowful 
liingB, all emblems as they arc of that one great ^4ast-time** 
rhen the curtain falls for eyer ! Nor am I sorry when this feel- 
af impresses me deeply ; nay , I am pleased that indiiTerence 
- apathy — have no more hold upon me. I am more afraid of 
Int careless, passionless temperament, than of au^t else, 
od the more ars hour by hour it steals over me. Yesterday a 
ittor, which once woiild have interested me deeply, lay half 
Bad till evening; to-day, a very old friend of my guardian's, 
ir Gordon Howard, has left his card: ho is in the inn, per- 
aps in the next room, and I liave not energy to return his 
iait and' chat with him over £riends I am never to see again, 
.nd yet he is a gallant old ofBcer , — one of that noble class of 
nglishmen whose loyalty made the boldest feats of daring, 
le longest years of servitude, seem only as a duty they owed 
leir sovereign. The race is dying out fast. 

What can have brought him to Italy? Let mc see. Here is 
16 Traveller's Book ; perhaps it may tell something. 

"•Sir €rordon Howard, Officier Anglais,*' — simple enou^ 
IT fr Major-general and K. C. B. and G. C. H. — " de Zurich ii 
omo." Not much to be learned from that. But stay! he is 
otaloae. ''itIJidtfmofselle Howard.' V AkOlwYvo ^«ii%V<&\^%^ 
3 never bad a daughter, and bis only aoTv\% vxv\w<^^» '^^t- 
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haps she is a granddaughter; but what care I? It is bat ano 
ther reason to avoid seeing him. I cannot make new aoqnain 
tances now. He wants no companions who must travel th 
road I am going! Antoine must tell me when Sir Gordo 
Howard goes out, and I *11 leave mj card then. I feel I must re 
mun here to-day, and I am well content to do so. This calx 
lake, these bold mountains, the wooded promontory of Be] 
lagio , and its bright villas , seen amid the trees , are pleasai 
sights; while from the ever-passing boats, with their whit 
arched awnings , I hear laughter and voices of happy peoph 
whose hearts are lighter than my own. 

If I could only find resolution for the task , too , there ar 
a host of letters lying by me unanswered. How litUe do som 
of those ** dear fHends " who invite one to shoot grouse in th 
Highlands , or hunt in Leicestershire , think of the real condi 
tion of those they ask to be their guests ! It is enough that yo' 
have been seen in certain houses of a certain ^epute. To 
have visited at B — , and spent a Christmas at G — ; you ar 
known as a tolerable shot and a fair average talker; you ar 
sufficiently recognised in the world as to be known to all me 
of a very general acceptance, and no more is wanted. But 
testthiskindof position by absence! Try, if you will, whi 
a few years out of England effect! You are as totally forgotte 
as though you belonged to a past generation. You expect- 
naturally enough , perhaps — to resume your old place an 
among your old associates; but where are they? and wht 
have they become? You left them young men about town, yo 
find them now among the "middle ages;" when you parte 
they were slim, lank, agile fellows, that could spring into 
saddle and fly their horse over a five-bar rail, or puU anoi 
with any one. Now, they are of the portly order, wear wide 
skirted coats, trousers without straps , and cloth boots ; the 
hats, too, have widened in the leaf, so as to throw a mo: 
liberal shade over broader cheeks; the whiskers are moi 
bushy, and less accurate in curl. If they ride, the horse h 
more bone and timber under Yv\Tn\ wv^'^Vw^.^SaK^Xi^-^tAson 
^Air face in a passing carriage t\k^Te \^ no'Sm^XKissa^^S.'i 
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eye, but in its place a look of easier intimacy than heretofore. 
These are not the men you left? — alas they are I A new gene- 
ration of young men about town has sprung up, who *'know 
not Joseph/* and with, whom you have few, if any, sympathies. 

So I find it myself. I left England at a time when pleasure 
was the mad pursuit of every young fellow ; and under that 
designation came every species of extravagance and all kind 
of wild excess. Men of five thousand a-year were spending 
twelve ! Men of twelve , thirty ! Every season saw some half- 
dozen cross the Channel, ** cleared out" — some, nevermore 
to be heard of. Others, lingering in Paris or Brussels to confer 
with their lawyer, who was busily engaged in compromising, 
contesting, disputing, andbuliyingahost of creditors, whose 
very rogueries had accomplished the catastrophe they grum- 
bled at. Lords, living on ten or twelve hundred pounds a-year 
were to be met with every where; Countesses, lodged in every 
little town in Germany. The Dons of dragoon regiments were 
seen a-foot in the most obscure of watering-places ; and men 
who bad loomed large at Doncaster, and booked thousands, 
were now fain to risk francs and florins among the flats of 
Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle. The pace was tremendous; 
few who came of age with a good estate held out above two or 
three years. And if any listener should take his place beside a 
group of fashionable-looking young Englishmen in the Boule- 
vard de Gand, or the Graben at Vienna, the chances were 
greatly in favour of his hearing such broken phrases as, 
"Caught it heavily!" — "All wrong at Ascot!" -— "Scott's 
fault! " — " Cleared out at Crocky's ! " — "No standing two 
hundred per cent! " — "Infernal scoundrel. Ford! " — "That 
villain Columbine!" — "Rascal Bevan!" and so on, with va- 
rious allusions to the Quom hounds, the Clarendon, and 
Houlditch the coach-maker. Such was the one song you heard 
every where. 

Now the mode — a better one I willingly own it — is 
"Young Englandism." Not that superb folly of white neck- 
cloth and vest, that swears by DisraeU aa^ \5afc ^^-^orroM!^ 
Post,'' but that iieaJthier stamp, ^Vioae ft\.«^^ Q^ \jtv*^>B»fi'«k 
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turned eastward, towards the land of old-worid wonders, and 
who, instead of enervating mind and body at Ems or Baden, 
peek higher and nobler soarce» of pleasure among the cities 
and tomb« of ancient Egypt. Lord Lindeay, for instance, 
what a creditable specimen is he of his age and class ! and 
Warbiirton*s book, the "Crescent and the Cross," how re- 
deeming is such a production among the mass of frivolity and 
flippancy the magazines teem with 1 These are the men who, 
returning to England more intensely national than they left it, 
cannot be reproached with ignorance in this preference of 
their native land above every other. Their nationality, not 
built up of the leaders of the daily newspapers, is a conviction 
resulting from reflection and comparison. 

They are proud of England ; not alone as the most power- 
ful of nations, but as that where personal integrity and troth 
are held in highest repute — where character and reputation 
stand far above genius — and where , whatever the eminence 
of a gifted man, he cannot stand above his fellows, save on the 
condition that he is not inferior in more sterling qualities. The 
young man setting out to travel can scarcely be sustained by a 
better feeling than his strong nationaHty. He who sets a high 
store by the character of his country will be slow to do aught 
that will disgrace it. Of course I speak of nationality in ite 
true sense ; not the affectation of John Bullism in dress, man- 
ner, and bearing — not the insolent assumption of superiority 
to the French and Germans , that some very young men deem 
English; but, a deep conviction that, as the requirements of 
EnglMid are higher in all that regards fidelity' to his word, con- 
isistency of conduct, and more honourable employment of time 
and talents than prevail abroad , he should be guardedly care- 
ful not to surrender these convictions to all the seductions of 
foreign life and manners. 

I do not believe our country is superior to any foreign land 

in any one particular so strikingly as in the capabilities and 

hahite of our higher orders. Such a class as the titled order 

of Great Britain, taking thom coWe^^Vvf^^ , w^sssc ^Tx^t^d else- 

^vhere. 
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A German, ¥rith any thing Hke in<ie{>endenee, lives a life 
>f tabacco^-smoking and snipe-shooting. An Italian, is content 
jO eke^ out life with a e^f6 and a theatre — lemonade and a 
Uiauan^* are enough for hun. The govemment of foreign 
states, in shutting out tlie men of rank and fortune from 
political influence, have taken the very shortest road to their 
degradation. What is to become of a man who has a Bureau- 
cracy for a government and Popery for a religion? 

But what is the tumuU in the little court-yard b(meath my 
window? Hal an English equipage! How neatly elegant that 
low-hung phaeton 1 and how superb in figure and style that 
pair of powerful dark-brown thoroughbreds! — for so it is 
sa&y to see they are , even to Uie smart groom, who stands so 
miXk befoi^ the pole , with each hand upon the bars of the bits. 
411 smack of London. There is an air of ahnost simplicity in 
he whole turn-out, because it is in such perfect keeping. 
\ikd. huere come its owners. What a pretty foot! — I might 
ihnost say, and ankle, too! How gracefully she draws her 
shawl around ker! What! my friend Sir Gordon himself? 
^, this is Mddle. Howard! I wish I could see her face. 
^»e will. not turn this way. And now they are gone. How 
liatinotive ia the proud tramp of thdr feet above the shufHing 
shamble of the poster? ! 

So, it is only a ^^ piccolo giro " they are gone to make along 
die lake, and come back again, to dinner. I thought I heard 
Um say my xuune to. his valet, as he stepped into the carriage. 
Who ksoeks at the door? I was right; Sir Gordon has sent to 
invite me to dine at six o'clock. Shall I go? Why should I 
Hiuik of it? lamsiok. Low, weak, heart and body. Nay, it 
is better to refuse. 

Well, I have written my apology, not without a kind of 
secret regret, for somehow I have a longing — a strange wish, 
once more, to feel the pleasant excitement of even so much of 
society ; b»t, like the hero of the Feau de CYia^m, \ ^T<i»^\a 
mdalge a wiabf for it may lead me more ta.^\d\^ Ao^^xvXo \a:| 
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doom. I actually tremble lest a love of life, thatall-abs 
desire to live, should lie ifi wait for me yet. Ihavehea 
it ever accompanies the last stage of my malady. It is 
then , to guard against whatever might suggest it. Pi 
could not — friendship, solicitude, kindness might do i 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Villa Cimarota , Lago di Co 

It is a week since I wrote a line in my note-booi 
judging only from my sensations, it seems like a year. '. 
rapidly succeeding, always make time seem longer 
trospect. It is only monotony is brief to look back upo 

I expected ere this to have been at Naples, if not Pa 
and here I linger on the Lake of Como, as if my frail 
had left me any choice of a resting place. And ye 
should this not be as healthful as it is beautiful? 

Looking out from this window, beneath which, no 
paces distant, the blue lake is plashing — the music 
waves the only sound heard — great mountains rise g 
from the water to the very skies , the sides one tangle 
of olive, vine, and fig-tree. The dark-leaved laurc 
oleander, the cactus and the magnolia cluster aroun 
rugged rocky eminence, and hang in graceful draper 
the glassy water. Palaces, temples, and villas are s* 
every side; some, boldly standing out, are reflected 
calm lake, their marble columns tremulous as the gentl 
steals past; others, half hid among the embowering 
display but a window or a portico, or perchance a deep 
entrance for the gondolas , above which some heavy 
slowly waves its drooping folds, touching the very 
The closed jalousies , the cloudless sky, the unruffled 
over which no boat is seen to glide, the universal stillnc 
tell that it is noon — the noon of Italy , and truly the nc 
midnight is not a season of such unbroken repose. L 
St this scene , and fancying to my «^i \S[v^\fe^«c^<i.>aSfc c: 
frhjch not even thought diBtorba, oi \)[v^^^ ^^o;^^ 
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ider within me how had it fared with us of England beneath 
1 a sun, and in such a clime. Had the untiring spirit of 
irprise , the active zeal and thirst for wealth , triumphed 
r every obstacle, and refused to accept, as a season of 
, the hours of the bright and glaring sunshine? 
Bere, the very fishermen are sleeping beneath their 
trass awnings, and their boats lie resting in the dark 
lows. There is something Inexpressibly calm and tran- 
lising in all this. The stillness of night we accept as its 
iral and fitting accompaniment , but to look out upon this 

scene, one is insensibly reminded of the con<Ution of 
which leaves these busiest of mortal hours, elsewhere, 
I to peaceful repose , and with how little labour all wants 
met and satisfied. 

Sow came I here? is a question rising to my mind at ever}- 
nent, and actually demanding an efibrt of memory to 
wer. The very apartment itself is almost a riddle to me, 
ning like some magic transformation , realising as it does 
hat I could ask or wish. 

This beautiful little octagon room , with its marble 
ituettes*' in niches between the windows, its frescoed 
ing, its white marble fioor, reflecting each graceful oma- 
Lt, even to the silver lamp that hangs high in the coved 
T; and then, this little terrace beside the lake, where 
er the silk awning I sit among a perfect bosquet of orange 

oleander trees ; — it is almost too beautiful for reality. 
y to read, but cannot; and as I write I stand up at each 
nent to peep over the balcony at the fish, as sluggishly 
r move along, or, at the least stir, dart forward with 
iwy speed, to return again the minute after, for they have 
n fed here and know the spot. There is a dreamy, vision- 
feeling, that seems to be the spirit of the place, en- 
raging thought, and yet leading the mind to dalliance 
ler than moody reverie. And again, how came I here? 
w for the answer. 

On Tuesday last I was at Varenna, fully bent on proceed- 
by Milan to Genoa,, and thence to "Sa^Y^ft. WkaA^^ \^s>^. 
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without 8ome difficulty, resisted all approacbee of Sir Grordoi 
Howard, and even avoided meeting him. What scores c 
fables did I invent merely to escape an interview with an ol 
ftriend! 

Well,"*' at eight o'clock, as I sat at breakfast, I heard A- 
bustle of preparation in the court-yard, and saw with inex 
pressiblo relief that his horses were -standing ready harnessed 
while my valet came with the welcome tidings t^at the worth; 
Baronet was starting for Como , near which he had taken i 
Villa. The Villa Cimarosa, the most beautiful on the lake 
— frescoes — statues — hanging gardens — T know not hon 
many more charming items, Tdid my informant recite , with all 
the impassioned eloquence of George Robins himself. He 
spared me nothing, from the news that Mademoiselle, Sir 
Gordon's granddaughter, who was a prodigious heiress, was 
ordered to Italv for her health, and that it was more than 
likely we should find them at Naples for the winter, down to 
the less interesting fact that the courier, Giacomo Bartoletti, 
was to proceed by the steamer and get the Villa ready for 
their arrival. T could only stop his communications by telling 
him to order horses for Lecco, pay the bill, and follow me, as 
T should stroll down the road'and look at the caverns of rorft 
which it traverses by the lake side. 

I had seen Sir Gordon drive off — I had heard the a^ 
customed ^^ Bnon-viaggio'''' uttered by the whole househoW 
in chorus — nnd now, I was free once more ; and so escaping 
this noisy ceremony of leave-taking, I sauntered listlessly 
forth, and took my way along the lake. The morning waf 
delicious ; a slight breeze from the north , the pleasantest ol 
all the winds on the Lake of Como, was just springing up. 

It is Here, opposite Varenna, that the lake is widest: bti 

nothing of bleakness results from the greater extent of water 

for the mountains are still bold and lofty, and the woode( 

promontory of Bellagio dividing the two reaches of the lake 

Is a beautiful feature. Its terraced gardens and stately palacei 

peeping amid the leafy shade , Mid ®:^tsL^ ^\X!n<jv^^ of one o 

the sweetest spots the '* Vil\e^a\xwa'"' evct\\Tv^^^KA\sv. \ 
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I had got a coneiderable distance from the town of 
Vareima without fSeeling it. The enchanting picture, ever 
prefenting some new effect, and the light and bouyant breeze 
from the water, and a certain feeling of unuBual lightness of 
heart, all aiding, I walked on without fatigue, nor wan I aware 
of the distance traversed , till at a little bend of the lake I saw 
Varenna diminishing away — its tall poplars and taper spires 
being now the most conspicuous features of the town. 

At a short distance in front of me lay a little oreek or bay, 
from one side of which a wooden pier projected — a station for 
the steamers that ply on the lake. There now Sir Gordon 
Howard's phaeton was standing, surrounded with a most mul- 
tifarions heap of trunks , packing-cases , portmanteaus , and 
other travelling gear — signs that some portion of his following, 
at least, were awaiting the arrival of the packet. Nor had they 
to wutlong: for as T looked , the vessel shot round the rocky 
point and darted swiftly across the smoth water, till she lay 
soaI^ce moving, about a cpiartor of a mile from shore, — the 
shoal water prevented her approaching nearer to the jetty. 

With the idle curiosity of a lounger, I sat down on a rock 
to watch the scene. 

I know no reason for it, but I ever take an interest in the 
movements of travellers. Their comings and goings suggest 
invariably some amusing pictures to my mind, aud many a 
storj' have I weave d for myself from nothing but the passing 
glimpses of those landed hurriedly from a steamer. 

I watched , therefore , with all my usual satisfaction , the 
launching of the boat laden heavily with luggage, on the top 
of which, like its presiding genius, sat a burly courier, his 
gold-banded cap glistening brightly in the sun. Then came a 
lighter skiff, in the stern of which sat a femalelfigure, shaded by 
a pink parasol. There was another parasol in the phaeton too 
— I thought I could even recognise Sir Gordon's figure in the 
last boat: but as I looked the sky became suddenly overcast, 
and round the rocky point, whore but a moment before the 
whole cliff Ja/ reflected in the water, there now came splashing 
waree, tumbling wildly by , tilUhe ^\\o\'a cx^^j^ «v)A^^X!N>i -^"^^ 
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covered by them ; dark squalls of wind sweeping over thd 
water, tossing the two boats to and fro, and even heaving up^ 
the huge steamer itself, till her bows were bathed in foaming^ 
cataracts. The suddenness of the tempest — for such it reaUy 
was — was a grand and sublime *' effect** in such a scene: bat 
I could no longer enjoy it, as there seemed to be actoal danger 
in the situation of the two boats, which, from time to time, 
were hidden between the swelling waves. At last, but not 
without a struggle, they reached the packet, and I could 
plainly see, by the signs of haste on board, that the captain 
had not been a very willing spectator of the scene. The 
luggage was soon on board , and the figures of the lighter boat 
followed quickly after. Scarcely was this effected when the 
boats were cast off, and again the paddle-wheels splashed 
through the water. The gale at this instant increased : for no 
sooner was the steamer's bow to the wind, than the waves went 
clean over her, washing her deck from stem to stem, and 
dashing in columns of spray over the dark funnel. A great 
stir and commotion on deck drew off my attention from the 
boats; and now I heard a hoarse voice calling through a 
speaking-trumpet to those in the boats. They, however, 
either did not hear or heed the command, for they rowed 
boldly towards the shore, nor once paid any attention to the 
signals which , first as a flag, and afterwards as a cannon-shot, 
the steamer made for them. 

While I was lost in conjecturing what possibly all this might 
mean , the vessel once more rounded to her course , and with 
full steam up breasted the rolling water, and stood out towards 
the middle of the lake. A fisherman just then ran his boat in 
to land, in a little creek beneath me , and from him I asked an 
explanation of the scene. 

"It *s nothing, Signor, but what one sees almost every day 

here," saidhe, jeeringly: "that ^canaille" of Fellagino have 

taken people out to the steamer, and would not wait to bring 

them back again; and now, they must go to Como, whether 

the}' will orno,^^ 

This explanation seemed the corteeXi oivfe, «oA«:^^^»xsA\ft 
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be corroborated by the attitude of the party on shore , for 
there stood the phaeton, still waiting, although all chance of 
the others* returning was totally by-gone. Concluding that. 
Sir Gordon thus carried off without his will, his servants might 
possibly need some advice or counsel — for I knew they were 
all English, except the Courier — I hastened down to the jetty, 
to offer them such aid as I possessed. As I came nearer , I 
Was more convinced that my suspicions were correct. About 
thirty ragged and not over-prepossessing-looking individuals 
were assembled around the phaeton ; some busily pressing the 
groom , who stood at horses* heads , with questions he could 
not answer; and others imploring charity with. all that servile 
tone and gesture your Italian beggar is master of. Making my 
way through this assemblage, I accosted the groom, who 
knew me to be an acquaintance of his master's, and instead of 
replying to me, at once cried out, — "Oh, Miss Lucy, here 
is 1^. Templeton! You need not be afraid , now." I turned 
at once, and instead of a lady*s-maid, as I had believed the 
figure to be, beheld a very lovely but delicate-looking girl, 
who , with an expression of considerable anxiety in her fea- 
tures, was still following the track of the departing steam-boat. 
At the mention of my name she looked hurriedly around, and 
a deep blush covered her face as she said, — 

"I am so happy to see Mr. Templeton! Perhaps he will 
forgive me if I make the first moment of our acquaintance the 
burden of a request?" And then, in a very few words, she 
told me how her Grandfather, having gone on board the 
steamer to give some particular orders and directions about 
his baggage , was unwillingly carried off, leaving her with only 
a groom , who could speak no language but his own. She went 
on to say, that they had taken the Villa Cimarosa on the lake, 
and were then proceeding thither byLecco, when this mSsaven- 
tyre occurred. 

"I now must ask Mr. Templeton's counsel how to act — 
whether to return to the inn at Varennaf and wait there till I 
can hear from my Grandfather , ot -vetiXxttfe ciw \i?i ^^so^a ^«>i^ 
the carriage? ** 
£rorace Tempieton, V\ 
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*'If you will take mj carriage. Miss Howard, it wiU be lieri 
in a few minutes. Mj servaBt is a most experienced trav^M 
and will not suffer you to endture the stigktest inoonveBienoe 
and I will follow in jours.** 

" But perh^s you caimet travel in ati open carriage ? I kair 
heard that your health is defieat^/* 

" I prefer it greatly.*' 

"Andltoo— *' 

** She stepped suddenly, feejKng that She was abO(»t to uttt 
what Bii^it seem an ungracious acknowledgment. There wt 
auch an erident regret in the dread of having offended m< 
Aat, ¥rtthout pausing to reflect, I said, — 

"There is another alternative ; T am a very safe whip , An< 
if you would permit me to have the honour of accompanying 
you, I should be but too happy to be your escort.** 

She tried to answer by a polite smile of acceptance, hutl 
saw that the proposition was scarcely such as she approved ofi 
and so at once I added, — 

"I win spare you the pain of rejecting my offer; pray, then, 
abide by my first suggestion. I see my carriage coming along 
yonder." 

**I don't know,** said she, with a kind of wilfulness, like 
that of one who had been long accustomed to indulgence ; "ii 
may seem very capricious to you , but I own I detest post* 
horses, and cracking whips, and rope-harness. You shal 
drive me, Mr. Templeton.'* 

I replied by a very sincere assurance of how I esteemed thi 
favour, and the next moxnent was seated at her side. As I sUA 
a glance at the pale but beautifully-formed features, he 
drooping eyelashes, dark as night, and her figure of swf 
passing symmetry and grace , I could not help thinking of a) 
the straits and expedients I had practised for three entire day 
to avoid making her acquaintance. As if shje h«d aotuall 
divined what was thfen passing in my mind, she said, -— 

''You see, Mr. Templeton, \V^ai%^Ve.*.fe\fc\ ^f<iu4fdyM 
utmost not to meet us , and here ^e ax^ , aSV^t «K^r 
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I stammered out a very eager, but a rery folnndering 
ttttemptat denial, while she resumed, — 

**Pray do not make matters worse, which apologies in sudh 

oases always do. Grandpapa told me that ill health had made 

yeu a recktse and avoid society. This, and the mystery of 

your own close seclusion , were quite enough to make me de- 

AijNnis to see you.** 

"How flattered I should have been had I suspected so 
inuch interest could attach to me! but, really, I dreaded to 
inflict upon a very old friend what I found to be so tiresome, 
i^amely, my own company.'* 

"I always heard that you were fastidious about going into 
9oeiety ; but surely a visit to an old friend , in a foreign country 
too^ might have escaped being classified in this category?** 

"I own my fault, which, like most faults, has brought its 
oini penalty." 

**lf this be meant to express your deep affliction at not 
coming to us, I accept the speech in all its most complimentary 



I bowed in acquiescence, and she went on: — 

"You must forgive me if I talk to you with a freedom that 
our actual acquaintanceship does not warrant, for, while you 
aever heard of me before, / have been listening to stories and 
narratives about yon, I cannot say how long.'* 

** Indeed ! I scarcely suspected Sir Gordon had more than 
femembered me." 

"I did not say that Grandpapa was my informant," said 
slhe, laughing. "Lady Catherine Douglas — the Colling- 
woods — the Grevilles — and then that delightful person, Ma- 
dame de Favanconrt, — all spoke of you. . . . For which of my 
catalogue was that blush intended, Mr. Templeton?" 

"I was only yielding to a very natural sentiment — call it 
sbame, pride, or pleasure — that so many fair friends should 
have deemed me worthy a place in their memory. Is Mary 
C^ville married?" 

**ye»; about a month anee she accepted \\v^>aa.\A^^V^^ 
jtjssjud, some half-dozen times rejected.^' 
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" Sir Blake Morony? " 

"The same: an intolerable bore, to my thinking; and, 
indeed, I believe to poor Mary's, too. But, then, 'the* man 
did not offer. Some say, he was bashful; some, that he 
dreaded what he need not have dreaded — a refusal; and so, 
Mary went out to the Cape when her father became Goyemor 
there; and, like all governors* daughters, took a husband 
from the staff*.** 

" She was very pretty, but — *' 

** Say on ; we were never more than mere acquaintances." 

*^ I was going to add , a most inveterate flirt.** 

'^How I do detest to hear that brought as an accusation 
against a girl, from the very kind of person that invariably 
induces the error! — Young men like Mr. Templeton, who, 
entering life with the prestige of ability and public success, 
very naturally flatter the vanity of any girl by their attentions, 
and lead to a more buoyant character of mind and a greater 
desire to please , which are at once set down as coquetry. For 
my own part, I greatly prefer old men*s society to young one's, 
from the very fact that one is permitted to indulge all the ca- 
prices of thought or fancy without incurring the off'ensive im- 
putation of a design on his heart.** 

"I should not always give a verdict of acquittal even in 
such cases.** 

"Ver}' likely not. There are old men whose manner and 
bearing are infinitely more attractive than the self-satisfied, 
self-relying composure of our modern young ones. Any thing, 
however, even boyish awkwardness, is preferable to your 
middle-aged gentleman, who, with a slight bald spot on his 
head, and a very permanent flush on his cheek, adds the 
stately pomp of his forty autumns to a levity that has no touch 
of younger days.** 

"Heaven help us I what are we to do from thirty to fifty- 
five or sixty?** 

** Marry, and live in the country. I mean , do not be young 
men about town. Aprojpoi to notYjiTv^ — «iifeN?^WQ.V\fcaa Instant, 
in the very scene of Manzoni's tio\e\, ^\YTQm^%«\.%^Q«vl^'' 
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"Ycb; the whole of our journey to-day lies through it, 
firomLecco to Como ; or rather, more to the northward again — 
what they call here , the ^ Brianza.' '' 

" The scene deserved better actors , in my opinion. I have 
always thought it a very tiresome story, even among that most 
tiresome class — Pure love-tales." 

"What say you to the * Bride of Lammermoor? ' " 

" That it is only inferior to * Romeo and Juliet.' But how 
many interests are there brought up before the reader in 
either of these — all subordinate to the great one — but all 
exciting mingled and conflicting emotions I The author, in 
neither case, was satisfied to dwell on the daily and nightly 
sighings of a love-striken pair. He knew better than to weave 
his web of one tissue. In fact, the Master of Ravenswood is 
more the slave of his own blighted ambition than of his love, 
which, at best, was only an element in his feeling of abase- 



ment." 



"And yet, how faithfully was his love returned I Nothing 
short of a true passion meets such requital." 

"If you said, that no heart incapable of feeling ever in- 
spired such, I would agree with you ; but I fancy that women 
are often imposed upon, by supposing that they possess the 
entire affection of those they know capable of strong attach- 



ments." 
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That may possibly be true; but I suspect that in the 
world — in the middle of that life where we daily meet and 
form friendships — there is very little time or opportunity for 
any thing above a passing feeling of admiration, that seldom 
reaches esteem. The Honourable Miss Tollemache meets 
Captain Fitzherbert of the Guards. They are introduced and 
dance together — the lady is pretty — the Captain amusing — 
they have a large number of mutual acquaintances, whom they 
quiz and praise by turns, with sufficient agreement to be 
mutually pleased. They separate ; and the Captain asks if the 
lady resdly have "twenty thousand pounds fortune," Match- 
making aunts and mothers arrange preliminaries; and the 
young people have leisure to fa\V \ii\oNft ^^^^^t ^^ xssa^\. «!<^- 
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proTed fashion: that is, thay meet veiy ofton, an4 talk more 
together, than common acquaintaooes are wont to 4a; bait 
their talk is of Grisi and Lablaohe, of the Duke's f)^te at 
Chiirvrick, and Lord Donnington*s yaeht exeursion to Valta. 
If the gentleman have a confidence to evoke, it ia, poesUy, 
the state of his mind on the approaching *Derb^.* N4>w I 
would ask, Howmuchof mutual esteem, or even knonrtedge, 
grows out of all this ? ' ' 

** Pretty much the same amount as exists in a French «ar* 
riage, where M. le Marquis having ^fait lesfareoMj* is fain to 
marry, being somewhat too deep in debt to continue what his 
years admonish him to abandon. Mademoiselle is hroitglit 
from the convent, or the governess's apartment, to sign the 
contract and accept her husband. There is enough in the vsBf 
emancipation she obtains to be pleasurable, not to speak of a 
grand trousseau ^ diamonds, cashmeres, and the prettiest «<|«i- 
page in Paris." 

'* Hence,'* said I, **we seem agreed, that one most not 
choose a wife or husband d la mode Anglaise ni Frtuigaise. 

*< I believe not,'' said she, laughing; ^for if marriages be 
made in heaven, they 'are about the 6trangeltcmpk>yffleiit far 
angels I ever heard of." 

'*It entirely depends on how you regard what are comoMnly 
called accidents and chances, as to the interpretation you give 
that saying. If you 9ee, in those curious coincidences that are 
ever occurring in life , nothing more than hazard, youatonee 
abandon all idea of governing human actions. If, on the other 
hand, you read them too impiicitly , and accept them as indi- 
cations for the future, you rush into £utalism. For my own 
part , I think less of the events themselves , than as they origi- 
nate or evoke sentiments in two parties, who^ though previous 
ly known to each , only discover on some sudden emergency a 
wonderful agreement in sentiment and feeling. In the ordinary 
detail of life they hsad gone on, each ignorant of the ^Uier's 
opinions : so long as the wheels of life resolved flreely and 
aoiasleesljr, the journey had called for nothing of muteal in- 
terest; but some chance oocnTreTkce^ %o\ii^ «a^s^«b^ji^ T«ct> 
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ocMitre oecsrs, and tkey at once perreive a most foitaitous 
Mttlarity m taste or thinking. Like people wlio hare suddenly 
diieDTered a long'-pernsted-in mistsJce, they hasten to repair 
the pagt by gudden confidences. Let me give an instanee, 
even though it be almost too bold a one for my tlieory. A 
friend of mine , who had served some years with great distinc- 
tion in the East, returned to Knglandin company with a bro- 
ther officer, a man of iiigh family, knowing and known to 
every one of a certain standing in London. My friend, who, 
from a remote province, had no town acquaintances, was, 
however, speedily introduced by his friend, and, heralded by 
hn reputation, was greatly notioed in society. He soon wearied 
#f a round of dissipations, wherein the great, if not the only 
interest, lies in knowledge of the actors; and was one night 
staaling away from a large evening party , secretly resolving 
that it should be his last ball. He had , by dint of great labour 
and perseverance, reached the last salon, and already caught 
gKmpee of the stair beyond, when his progress was suddenly 
arpeeted by a very sweet but excited voice, saying — *One 
moment. Sir ; may I beg you will release my scarf.' He turned 
and beheld a very handsome girl, who was endeavouring to 
disengage from her shoulders a rich scarf of lace , one end of 
which was caught in the star he wore on his breast — a deco- 
ration from the Nizam. He immediaftel^ began to detach the 
delicate tissue from its dangerous situation. But his address 
was inferior to his zeal, so that he continually received admo- 
nitiona as to greater care and caution , with mingled laments 
orer the inevitable mischief that must follow. Somethkig 
abashed hj his own awkwardness , his nenrotisness made fiim 
worse, and he mattered to himself in German, thinking it was 
a sale tongae for soliloqay — * Why will ladies wear such pre- 
posterous finery V — the spider's web is not so fragile.' To 
which at once the lady replied, in the same language, — *5f 
men are vain enough to carry a eoat f\ill of *^trQehaW and 
orders, ladies ouglit, at least, to be earef«l how tbey pass 
them.' H« blushed at the tart rebuke, and l«. Vv\* Qaj^^Tiftw* 
be tore a b'ttle hoop or mesh of the acart. ^\i, Y^l ^^^ '» '^^^' 
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mit me I It is real Brussels 1* and so saying, she al once 
began, with a skill very different from his , the work of disen* 
tanglement. My friend, however, did not desist, but gave 
what aid he could, their fingers more than once meeting. 
Meanwhile a running fire of pleasantry and smartness went 
on between them , when suddenly his brother officer came up, 
saying, — 

'* ^Oh I Lydia, here is my friend Collyton. I have been so 
anxious you should know him ; and he leaves to-morrow.' 

"*I hope he will permit me to rescue my scarf first,' said 
the lady, taking no heed of the introduction. 

"*I am so sorry — I really am in despair,' said Collyton, 
as the lady, growing at last impatient, tore the frail web in 
order to get free. 

" * It was all your fault, Sir, remember that — or rather Hiat 
of your star, which I 'm sure I wish the Sirdar, or the Nizam, 
had reserved for a more careful wearer.' 

"*I never deemed it would have done me such service,' 
said Collyton, recovering courage ; ^without it, I should have 
passed on, and you would never have taken the trouble to no- 
tice me.' 

"* There, Sir, I must leave you your prize,' said she, 
smartly, as, taking the arm of her partner, she joined the 
waltzers ; while Collyton stood with the folds of a Brussels veil 
draped gracefully on his arm. 

'*He went home; spent half the night disengaging the in- 
tricate web , and the next day called to restore it , and apo- 
logise for his misfortune; the acquaintance thus casually 
formed ripened into mutual liking, and, after a time, into a 
stronger feeling, and in the end they were married ; the whole 
of the event, the great event of every life, originating in the 
porcupine fashion of the Nizam's star and the small loops of a 
Brussels-lace scarf! Here, then, is my case ; but for this ren- 
contre they had never met, save in the formal fashion people 
do as Srst acquaintances. Without a certain collision, they 
■Aad not given forth the sparks t\iat\?OTmft^VDX^^k3MsA,*" 
''/ call that a pure chance , juel as TwiOtt. %» — w^ —' 
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'* Our own meeting this morning , you were about to say ,*^ 
said I, lauglhingly ; and she joined in the mirth, but soon after 
became silent and thoughtful. I tried various ways of renew- 
ing our conversation ; I started new topics, miles remote from 
M we had been talking of: but I soon perceived that, whether 
from physical causes or temperament , the eager interest she 
exhibited when speaking, and the tone of almost excited ani- 
mation in which she listened, seemed to weary and exhaust 
her. I therefore gradually suffered our conversation to drop 
down to an occasional remark on passing objects ; and so we 
travelled onwards till, late in the afternoon, we found our- 
selves at the gate of a handsome park, where an avenue of trel- 
lised vines , wide enough for two ccuriages to pass , led to a 
beautiful villa, on the terrace of which stood my old friend, 
Sir Grordon Howard, himself. 

For a few moments he was so totally engrossed by the 
meeting with his granddaughter that he did not even perceive 
me. Indeed , his agitation was as great as it might reasonably 
have been had years of absence separated them, instead of the 
few brief hours of a twenty miles* drive ; and it was only as she 
said, "Are you forgetting to thank Mr. Templeton, Papa?*^ 
that he turned round to greet me with all the warmth of hit 
kindly nature. 

It was to no purpose that I protested plans already formed, 
engagements made, and horses written for ; he insisted on my 
staying, ifnot some weeks — some days — and at last, hours, 
at the Villa Cimarosa. I might still have resisted his kind 
entreaties, when Miss Howard, with a smile and a manner of 
most winning persuasiveness , said, "I wish you would stay," 
— and — here I am ! 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

How Mke a chrean — a delieioiM, bfdmy , summer ai^kt's 
dream — ie this life I am leadinfr! For tke first time htere I 
tasted the soothing tranquillity of dooiestie life. A aiuformity, 
ikat teXis rather of seonrity than sameness, perrades every 
thing in this well-ordered household , where all come and 90 
as if under the guidance of some ruling genios , unseen aiid 
unheard. Sir Gordon, too, is like a father; at least as I can 
fancy a father to be , for I was too early left an orphan to pre- 
serve my memory of either parent. His kindness is even mere 
than what w« call friendship. It is actually paternal. Be 
watches over my health with all the unobtrusive soiicito^ ef 
true affection : and if I even hint at departare, he BeiBesibe 
occasion to oppose it, not with tbe warmth of hospitality alone, 
but a more deeply^meaning interest that sooMtiines |nud68 
me. Can it be that he recognises in my weakened frne nd 
shrunken cheek , greater ravages of disease than I yet feel <nr 
know of? Is it that he perceives me nearer the gCMirl than as yet 
I am aware ? It was yesterday, as we sat in the library togothT> 
ronning orer the pages of an almanac, I remarked Bometliing 
about my liking to travel by moonlight, when, with a degree 
of emotion that amazed me, he said, ^'Pray «k> not iaik of 
leaving ns ; I know that in this quiet monotony there may he 
much to weary you ; but remember that you are not steong 
enough for the world, did you even care to take j-omv place in 
it as of old. Besides,*' — here he Altered, aaidit«at«hlia 
great effort that he resumed ^ "besides, for ny^ eaJce, if ihe 
selfishness of the request should not deter yon , ibr -my nke 
remain with us some time longer." 

I protested most warmly, as I had all reason to do, that for 

years past I had never known time pass on so happily ; that in 

the peaceful calm we lived , I had tasted a higher enjoyment 

than all the most buoyant pleasures of healthier and younger 

ffsys had ever given me. "But ,'" — \\>ftV\«N^ltcvftd to smile 

^ I spoke, — - " but recollect, SVt GrOT^o\i,\^«^^ ^qN.\ss^^^^\ 
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the doctors have told toe to go, and die, at Naples. What a 
shook to science iflsiioukl remain, to lire, atComol'* 

^I>o so, ray dearest friend/* said he, grasping my hands 
irifehm both of his, while the tears swam in his eyes; ^I cannot 
— I flaro not — I have not strength to tell yon, all that your 
compiiuice with tiiis wish will confer on me. Spare me this 
aagnish, and do not leare as." As he uttered these words 
he Left me, his emotion too great to let me reply. 

Tke Bi«k maa^s selfishness would say, that his anxiety is 
abo«t that wasting malady, whose ravages are even more 
plainly seen than felt. 

Tarn the matter over how I will, I cannot reconcile this 
eager JsaKiety for my remaining with any thing but a care for 
mysetf'. It is clear he thinks me far worse than I can consent 
to adcnowledge. I do not disguise from myself the greater 
lassitade I experience after a slight exertion , a higlter tension 
of the nervous system , and an earlier access of that night 
fever, which, like the darkness of the coming winter, creeps 
daily ou , shortening the hours of sunlight, and ushering in a 
decfH3r and more solemn gloom; but I watch these symptoms 
«r one already prepared for their approach , and feel grateful 
Ihit their coming has not clouded the serenity widi which I 
hope to journey to the hurt. 

Kind old man! Iwould that I were his son, that I could 
feel my rightful claim to the affection he lavishes on me; but 
for Aiffsake it is better as it is 1 And Miss Howard — Lucy, let 
meoallher, since I am permitted so to accost her — what a 
Uesstng I should have felt such a sister to be , so beaotiful , so 
kind, so gently feminine ! for that is the true ehann. This, 
too, IB better as itis« How could I take leave of life, if I were 
parting with such enjoyments ? 

She is gready changed since we came here. Every day 
seems to gain something over the malady she laboured under. 
She tBJto longer fainA and easily wearied, but able to take even 
severe exercise without fatigue; her cheek has grown ftiller, 
and its roey iint is tko longer hectic but the true d^e oC \^«»Mql\ 
Mnd/nsteBd of that al&w step and beiit-d]cnriv\ke&^ > Viits Ni«^\% 
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firm and her air erect; wbile her spirits, no longer varyinj 
from high excitement to deep depression, are uniformly goo< 
and animated. Life is opening in all its bloom to her, a 
rapidly as its shadows are closing and gathering around me 
Were it mine to bestow, how gladly would I give what remain 
of flickering life to strengthen the newly-sprung vitality, he: 
light step, her brilliant smile and dark blue eye I That coming 
back to health, from out of the very shadow of death, mustb< 
a glorious sensation ! The sudden outbursting of all this &u 
world's joys, on a spirit over which the shade of sickness hm 
only swept, and not rested long enough to leave its blight 1 
think I read in that almost heroic elevation of sentiment, thai 
exquisite perception of whatever is beautiful in Lucy, the 
triumph of returning energy and health. She is less fancifnl 
and less capricious, too. Formerly, the least remark, in 
which she construed a difference of opinion, would distress or 
irritate her, and her temper appeared rather under the sway 
of momentary impulse than the guidance of right principle. 
Now, she accepts even correction, mildly and gratefully, and 
if a sudden spark of former haste flash forth , she seems eagei 
to check and repress it; she acts as though she felt tibiat 
restored health imposed more restraint and less of self-indul- 
gence than sickness. How happy if one were only to bring out 
of the sick chamber its teaching of submission, patience, and 
gratitude, and leave behind its egotism and its irritability! 
This she would appear to aim at ; and to strive is to win. 

And now I quit this chronicling to join her. Already she if 
on her way to the boat, and we are going to see Pliny's villa; 
at least the dark and shadowy nook where it once stood. Th( 
lake is still as a mirror , and a gorgeous mirror it is , reflecting 
a scene of faery brilliancy and beauty. She is waving hei 
handkerchief to me to come. ** FengOy subito,' 
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This has been a delightful day. We rowed along past 

Melzi till we came under the tall cliffs near Bellagio; anc 

there, in a little bay, land-\ocVedMi^%Vi%dftd by olive-trees 

we dined. I had never seen Sir (jsoxdoxi wi ^ww^goJijjXas^^ 
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When Lucy's spirits hftve been higher, ami her fancy has 
taken wilder and bolder wings, he has uHually worn a look of 
tiudety throogh all his admiring fondness. To-day, she was 
1m8 unmated than she generally is — almost grave at times — 
bat not sad; and I think that ** Grandpapa" loved her better 
in this tranquil mood, than in those of more eager enjoyment. 
I believe I read his meaning, that, in her highest flow of spirits, 
ke dreads the wear and tear conse(^uent on so much ex- 
citement; while in her more sombre days he indulges the hope 
that she is storing up in repose the energies of future exertion. 
How it takes off the egotism of sickness to have some one 
whose eyer-watchful care is busy for our benefit! how it car- 
ries away the load of '*self,'* and all it<i troubles! while I . . . 
But I must not dwell on this theme, nor disturb that deep 
tense of gratitude I feel for all that I possess of worldly ad- 
natage, were it no more than this blessing, that on quitting 
life I leave it when my sense of enjoyment has mellowed into 
that most lasting and enduring one, the love of quiet, of 
seenery, of converse with old friends on by-gone events — the 
tianqnil pleasures of age tasted without the repining of age ! 

Lucy bantered me to-day upon my inordinate love of ease, 
ta she called it, forgetting that this inactivity was at first less 
firom choice than compulsion ; now, it is a habit , one I may as 
well wear out, for I have no time left to acquire new ones. She 
even tried to stimulate my ambition, by alluding to my old 
career and the rewards it might have opened to me. I could 
have told her that a father or an uncle at the " Council '* was of 
more avail than a clever despatch or a well-concluded treaty ; 
that some of our ablest Ministers are wasting life and energy 
at small, obscure, and insignificant missions, where their func- 
tions never rise beyond the presentation of letters of congra- 
tulation or condolence, attendance on a court ball, or a TV 
Deum for the sovereign's birth-day; while capacities that 
would be unnoticed, if they were not dangerous, have the 
destinies of great events in their keeping. True, there is al- 
wBj's die Foreign Ojffico as the ^^Coiir cP i^ppel;" W!Ld,N<ilvatevev 
mar Ae tite objectiona — grave and wcig\\ty VJ^^v (i^TXalwJV.^ ^x't 
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at times — against those pariiamentary interrogattoiiBby wMk 
the Minister is compelled to reveal the object and cowse ef 
hia dealings with foreign nations, there is one admirable re- 
sult, — our foreign policy will idways be NationaL No Ifr 
niater can long pursue any course in defiance of the aproTal of 
Parliament; nor can any Parliament, in our day, long resist 
the force of public opinion. While , therefore, Nicholas or 
Metternich may precipitate tlie nations they rule over into a 
war, where there is neither the sympathy nor the prejudices of 
a people involved, toe never draw the sword without a hearty 
good will to wield it. 

To what end all this in reference to Lucy Howard*8 ques- 
tion? None whatever; for, in truth, I was half flattered bj 
the notion that the shattered, storm-beaten wreck, could be 
supposed sea-worthy, and so I promised amendment. How 
pleasant it was, sitting Tityrus-like, to dream over high re- 
wards and honours! She, at least, seemed to think ao; for 
whether to stimulate my ardour, or merely following the im- 
pulse of her own, I know not, but she certainly dweh wit^ 
animation and delight on the advantages of a career diat 
placed one almost au pied d'Sgal with sovereigns. **I am 
sure,^' said she, *Hhat you cannot look upon those who started 
in the race with yourself, without some repinings that others, 
whom you know to be inferior to you, have passed yon; and 
that men whom you would never have thought of as oompeti- 
tors, are now become more dian equals." 

If T accede to this opinion to a certain extent, stiU I mait 

.protest against any feeling of real regret when I think (hit 

success is much often er obtained by what is called a ^'lueky 

hit," than by years of zealous and intelligent exertion. I have 

known a man obtain credit for stopping a courier — waylaying 

him, I might rather call it — and taldng by force a secret treaty 

from his hand , while the steady services of a life-long have 

gone unrewarded. These things have an evil influence upon 

diplomacy as a "career;" they suggest to yoimg men to rely 

rather on address and dextetity \\i8liv xt^qiv ^^Y^udence and 

forethought. ' ' Because Lord IPaimenc^Vsu ^^aftQras%«& \«sc«i| 
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politics with a certain gifled and yery beautiful CounteM, or 
tbat M. Gkusot deifpu to t^e covmei from a moat acconi- 
{dtthed Princess of Russian origin, every small jiiiaehStkdnkM 
keift climbing the short road to fame and honours by listttiing 
to ihitffadaiati of certaia political boudoirs, and hearing ^^retty 
kdM talk * * about Spielberg and Monkopf. When the North- 
ern minislier sent his son to travel through the vmrld, that he 
might see with his own eyes by what ^ commonphice mortals 
states were governed/* he might have recommended to his 
especial notice Plenipo's and Envoys Extraordinary. From 
tine to time, it is otherwise. Lord Castlercagh, whatever de- 
faractioR party hate may visit on his home politics , was a eon- 
swDMBate Ambassador. Not of that school which Talleyrand 
ereated , and of which he was the head, but a man of unflinch- 
iag courage, high detormination, and who, with a strong 
{Nirpose and resolute will, never failed to make felt the in- 
flsence of a nation -he so worthily represented. With this , he 
was a perfect courtier ; the extreme sifnplicity of bis manner 
and address was accompanied by an elegance and a style of 
the most marked distinction. Another, but of a different 
stamp , was Lord Whitworth ; one on whom all the dramatic 
ptflfion and practised outrage of Napoleon had no effect wfaat^ 
ever. 

Sir Gordon remarked, that in this quality of coolness and 
iB^ertniHbability he never saw any one surpass his friend, Sir 
Robert Ehircy. One evening when playing at whist, at Pots- 
dam, with the late King of Prussia, his Majesty, in a fit of in- 
ifdvertence, appropriated to himself several gold pieces be- 
loofing to Sir Robert. The King at last perceived and 
apologised for his mistake, adding, *' Why did you not inform 
me of it? " ^'Because I knew your Majesty always makes re- 
sfxtution when you have obtained time for reflection." Ha- 
nover was then on the tapis , and the King felt the allusion. I 
ransst not forget a trait of that peculiar sarcastic humour for 
which Sir^obert was famous. Althowgh a ^Vhig — an old 
blue-and-yelljow of the Pok school — he hatod movef^ian a»y 
tbttt mangrei partf which, under ike \itmQ <i^>HV\^gKVw% 
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earned on the Opposition in Parliament for so many years; 
and of that party, a certain well-known advocate for economi- 
cal reforms came in for his most especial detestation : perhaps 
he detested him particularly , because he had desecrated the 
high ground of. Oppositional attack, and brought it down to 
paltry cavillings about the sums accorded to poor widows on 
the Pension List, or the amount of sealing-wax consumed in 
the Foreign Office. When, therefore, the honourable and 
learned gentleman , in the course of a continental tour, hap- 
pened to pass through the city where Sir Robert lived as am- 
bassador, he received a card of invitation to dinner, far more 
on account of a certain missive from the Foreign Office , than 
from any personal claims he was possessed of. The Member 
of Parliament was a gourmand of the first water; he had often 
heard of Sir Robert's cuisine — various travellers had told him 
that such a table could not be surpassed, and so, although 
desirous of getting forward, he countermanded his horses, and 
accepted the invitation. 

Sir Robert, whose taste for good living was indisputable, 
no sooner read the note acceding to his request than he called 
his attaches together, and said, ^^ Gentlemen, you will have a 
very bad dinner to-day, but I request you will all dine here, 
as I have a particular object in expressing the wish.** 

Dinner-hour came ; and after the usual ceremony the party 
were seated at table, when a single soup appeared: this was 
followed by a dish of fish, and then, without entrSe or hort 
iTativre , came a boiled leg of mutton , Sir Robert premimng 
to his guest that it was to have no successor: adding, "Yon 
see. Sir, what a poor entertainment I have provided for you; 
but to this have the miserable economists in Parliament 
brought us — next session may carry it further, and leave us 
without even so much.*' Joseph was sold, and never forgot 
it since. 

I saw, that while Sir Grordon and I discussed people and 
events in this strain, Lucy became inattentive^ and pre- 
occupied by other thoughts*^ and oii ^i^iax^xv^lier with being 
^o, she laughingly remarked t\iat "E.\i^\^m«i\. ^^«?35^ <awri 
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about with them the one range of topics ; and whether they 
dine in Grosvenor Square, or beneath an olive-tree in the 
Alps, the stream of the table-talk is ever the same. *'Now a 
Frenchman/' said she, gaily, *'had uttered I cannot say how 
many flat sentimentalisms about the place we are in; a 
Crerman had mysticised to no end ; and an Italian would have 
been improvising about every thing, from the wire that re- 
strained the champagne cork to the woes of enchained Italy. 
Tell us a story, Mr. Templeton." 

"A story! What shall it be? A love story? a ghost story? 
a merry, or a sad one?" y. 

" Any of these you like , so that it be true. Tell me some- 
thing that has actually happened.*' 

"That is really telling a secret," said I; " for while truth 
can be, and oflener is, stranger than fiction, it is so, rather from 
taming ordinary materials to extraordinary uses — making 
of every- day people singular instances of vice and virtue 
— than for any great peculiarity in the catastrophes to which 
they contribute."! . 

" Well, I don't believe in the notion of every-day people. 
I have a theory , that what are so summarily disposed of in 
this fashion are just as highly endowed with individualities as 
any others. Do you remember a beautiful remark, made in 
the shape of a rebuke, that Scott one day gave his daughter 
for saying that something was * Vulgar?' * Do you know what 
is the meaning of the word vulgar? It is only common; and 
nothing that is common, except wickedness, can deserve to 
be spoken of in terms of contempt : and when you have lived 
to my years, you will be disposed to agree with me in thank- 
ing God that nothing really worth having or caring about in 
this world is uncommon.^ " 

"When I said ordinary, every-day people , don't mistake 
me ; I meant only those who, from class and condition, follow 
a peculiar ritual, and live afler a certain rubric of fashion; 
and who , hiding themselves under a common garment, whose 
cut, colour, and mode are the same, are really undUtuv^v^VsL- 
abJe, save on great and trying occasions. 
fforaee TempUton. \ ^ 
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''Kings, for instance! ^hom great diplomatic foU 
supposed to see a great deal of, and know in all the tei 
an easy intimacy. 

"But how do we see them? In an armour of reser^ 
caution, never ajssumed to any one else. The ease you 
of is all assumed. It is the conventional politeness ace 
to a certain station. Kings, so far as I have seen, are 
really engaging, save to a great minister out of power, 
their manner assumes all its attractiveness ; on the prii 
perhaps, that Curran paid his homage to the antique 
cules, — that his day might yet come uppermost, a: 
would not forget the fHend who visited him in adversity. 

"Well , to come back, tell us a story. Let it be whi 
will , or of where and whom you please , so that it last 
we are rowing homeward. Monologue is always bette 
conversation by moonlight. 

"But stay; what are the lights we see yonder, gla 
from amid the trees? And there, now, see the bright 
that has sprung up, and is reflected red and lurid o 
lake below. It is a * Feala * of the Church ; for hear , tb< 
are ringing merrily firom the mountain-top , and there { 
people in procession, climbing the steep path towarc 
summit.*' 

Wonderful superstition I -that has fashioned itself to 
phase and form of human nature — now , sending its 
the darkest impulses of passion, as we soe in Ireland — 
conforming to the most sin^ple tastes of an unthinking pc 
for these peasants here are not imbued with the piety 
Church — they only love itjp gauds. It is to the Tyre 
must go to witness the re^al devotional feeling of a peopb 

"Well, shall I tell you a story? " 
No ; I am weaving one, now, for myself? " 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

ViUa Cimaroiat Lmke •/ Ccmo, 

GIX.B&RT remindfr me that I had arranged 1117 departure 
ke&ee for to-morrow: this was some weeks back, and now I 
hare no intention of leaving. I oling to this ^'Happj Valley," 
as one clings to life. To me it is indeed such. These days of 
svmshiiie and nights of starry brilliancy — this calm , delicious 
wsler — these purpled mountains, glowing with richer tints as 
day wears on, till at sunset they are one blaze of gorgeous 
splendour, — the very plash of those tiny waves upon the 
rocky shore are become to me like friendly sights and sounds, 
from which I cannot tear myself. And Lucy , too , she is to 
me as a sister, so full of kind, of watchful consideration about 
me ; since her own health is so much restored , all her anxiety 
would seem for mine. How puzzling is the tone assumed by 
Sir Gordon towards me! It was only yesterday that, in 
speaking of his granddaughter, he expressed himself in such 
terms of gratitude to me for the improvement manifest in her 
health, as though I had really been the main agent in effecting 
it, I, whose power has never been greater than a heart- 
cherished wish that one so fair, so beautiful, and so good, 
should live to grace and adorn the world she moves in ! What 
a strange race, what a hard-fought struggle, has been going 
on within me for some time back I Ebbing life contesting with 
buddii^ affection; the calm aspect of coming death dashed by 
feelings and thoughts — ay, even hopes I had believed long 
since at rest. I feel less that I love^than that I should love, if 
life were to be granted to me. ^^ 

I believe it is the pursuit that in most cases suggests the 
passion; that the effort we may make to win exalts the object 
we wish to gain. Not so here, however. If I do love, it has 
been without any consciousness. It is so seldom that one who 
has never had a sister learns to know, in real intimacy, the 
whole heart and nature of a young and lovely girl , with aS ita 
emotions of ever-changing hue, its thousand caprices, Ita 
weakneas, and its pride. To me thia at\kd>j — \\>\Mi»\i^^'^^ 
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study — has ^ven an inexpressible interest to my life here. 
And then _to watch how gradually , almost imperceptibly to 
hersfelf, the discipline of her mind has been accomplished — 
checking wild flights of fancy here, restraining rash impulses 
there, encouraging reflection, conquering prejudices, — all 
these done without my bidding, and yet palpably through my 
influence. What pleasant flattery ! 

One distressing thought never leaves me. It is this, — 
how will a nature so attuned as hers stand the rude jars and 
discords of "the world?" for, do how we will, screen the 
object of affection how we may from its shocks and con- 
cussions, the stern realities of life will make themselves felt. 
Hers is too impassioned a nature to bear such reverses, as 
the most even current sustains, without injury. The very 
consciousness of being mistaken in our opinions of people is a 
sore lesson; it is the beginning of scepticism, to end — who 
can tell where ? 

She smiles whenever I lecture her upon any eccentricity of 
manner, and evidently deems my formalism, as she calls it, a 
relic of my early teaching. So, perhaps, it may be. No 
class of people are so unforgiving to any thing like a pe- 
culiarity as your Diplomates, They know the value of the 
impassive bearing that reveals nothing, and they carry the 
reserve of office into all the relations of private life. She even 
quizzes me about this, and says that I remind her of the old 
Austrian envoy at Naples, who never ventured upon any thing 
more explicit than the two phrases — Cest dure, or C*etiM^e, 
ringing the changes of these upon every piece of news that 
reached him. How altered am T, if this judgment be correct! 
I, that was headstrong even to rashness, led by every impulse, 
precipitate in every thing, ready to resign all, and with one 
chance in my favour to dare nine full against me ! 

But why wonder if I be so changed? How has life and 

every living object changed its aspect to my eyes, rendering 

distasteful a thousand things wherein I once took pleasure, 

and making of others that I deemed flat, stale, and unprofit- 

abJe, the greatest charms of my ^x\aX,%\i<ift*^ \VVv«Jt close and 
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searching scrutiny of motives creeps on with years I what dis- 
trust, and what suspicion 1 It is this same sentiment — the 
fimit of a hundred self-deceptions and disappointments — 
makes so many men, as they advance in life, abjure Liberalism 
in politics, and lean to the side of Absolute Rule. The 
"Practical" exercises the only influence on the mind tem- 
pered by long expeiience ; and the glorious tyranny of St. Pe- 
ter's is infinitely preferable to the miscalled freedom of Po- 
pular Government. The present Pope , however our Radical 
firiends think of it, is no unworthy successor of Hildebrand ; 
and however plausible be the assumed reforms in his States, 
the real thraldom, the great slavery, remains untouched I 
"Hands Free , Souls Fettered," is strange heraldry. 

Why have these thoughts crept over me? I would rather 
dwell on very different themes: but already, far over the 
mountains westward , comes the distant sound of strife. The 
dark clouds that are hurrying over the lofty summit of Monte 
Brisbone are wafted from regions where armed hosts are 
gathering, and the cry of battle is heard; and Switzerland, 
whose war-trophies have been won from the invader, is about 
to be torn by civil strife. Even in my ride to-day towards 
Lugano , I met parties of peasants armed , and wearing the 
cockade of Ticino in their hats, hastening towards Capo di 
Lago. The spectacle was a sad one ; the field labours of the 
year, just begun, are already arrested; the plough is seen 
standing in the unfinished furrow, and the team is away to 
share the fortunes of its owners in the panoply of battle. 
These nfew-made soldiers, too, with all the loutish indifference 
of the peasant in their air, have none of the swaggering ef- 
frontery of regular troops, and consequently present more 
palpably to the eye the sufferings of a population given up to 
conscription and torn from their peaceful homes to scenes of 
carnage and bloodshed, and for what? — for an opinion? 
for even less than an opinion: for a suspicion — a mere 
doubt. 

Who will he eager in this cause on e\V\vcr «vdL^*l '^w\fe^ 
save those that never are to mingle in lYie cont^^X. 'W^ ^«^- 
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brand Joumaliflt of Greneya — the daik-ontentkmad Jetnit of 
Lucerne; these ure they who will accept of no qnarier, nor 
listen to one ery of mercy : such, at least, is the present aspect 
of the struggle. Lukewaminess , if not actual repugnance, 
among the sol<Uery; hatred supplying- all the enthosiaem of 
those who hound them on. 

The Howards are already uneasy at tAkear Tieinity to tiie 
seat of war, and speak of proceeding southward; yet .they will 
, not hear of my leaving them. I feel spell-bound, not only to 
them but to the yery place itself; a presentiment is upon me, 
that, after this , life will have no pleasure left £or me<*— that I 
go hence to solitude , to suffering , and to death t 

A restless night, neither waking nor sleeping, but passed in 
wild, strange fancies, of reality and fiction commingled; and 
now , I am feverish and ill. The stru^le against failing heakii 
is at last become torture ; for I feel — alas that I must say it!— 
the longing desire to live. Towards daybreak I <lid sleep, and 
soundly ; but I dreamed too — and how happily ! I fknoied 
that I was suddenly restored to health, with all the Hght- 
heartedness and spring of former days , and returning with my 
bride to Walcott. We were driving rapidly up the appvoaeh, 
catching glimpses at times of the old abbey *~nowa^dble-— 
now some richly traoeried pinnacle — some quaint old chimney 
-r- some trellised porch. She was wild with deUght, in ecstwy 
at the sylvan beauty of the scene : the dark and cdlent wood *- 
the brown, clear river, beside the road — the cooing note of 
the wood-pigeon, all telling of our own rural En^athd. "Is 
not this better than ambition, love?** said I. ^'Are not leafy 
groves, these moss-grown paths, more peaceful than the higb- 
roads of fame? '* I felt her hand grasp mine more closely, sad 
I awoke — awoke to know that I was dreaming — tibat my hap- 
piness was but a vision — my future a mere mockery. 

Why should not Lucy see these scenes? She will return 

well and in strength. I would that she would dwell, sometnnw, I 

St least, among the places 1 \m^^ Yo^vc^^ t^o TEk>\<^. \.\sa?f«'4ften / 

thought of making her my Ww. \\iv^ xvQwfe Xa ^Soosa. ^sjm^ > 
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me — none who need it. There is one clause, however she 
might object to, nay, perhaps, would certidnly refuse. My 
grand -undle*s will makes it imperative that the property 
should always descend to a Templeton. What if she r^ected 
the condition? It would fall heavily on me were she to say 
"No." 

I will speak to Sir Gordon about this. I must choose my 
time, however, and do it gravely and considerately , that he 
mqy not treat it as a mere sick man's fancy. Of course, I only 
intend that she should assume the name and arms; but this 
branch of the Howards are strong about pedigree, and call 
themselves older than the Norfolks. 

So there is no time to be lost in execution of my plan. The 
Favancourts are expected here to-morrow, on their way to 
Naples. The very thought of their coming is misery to me. 
Bbw I dread the persiflage of the beauty "en vogue,-*' the 
heartless raillery that is warmed by no genial trait; the spirit- 
less levity that smacks neither of wit nor buoyant youth , but is 
the mere coinage of the salons 1 How I dread, too, lest 
Lucy should imitate herl she so prone to catch up a trait of 
msnner, or a trick of gesture! And Lady Blanche can make 
herself ^cinating enough to be a model. To hear once more 
the dull recital of that world's fbllies that I have left, its 
endless round of tiresome vice, would be a heavy infliction. 
Alas, that I should have gfdned no more by my experience 
than to despise it I But stay — I see Sir Howard yonder , near 
the lake . Now for my pr oj ect I 

CHAPTER XIX. 

La Sf^niu. 

Anothek month, or nearly so, has elapsed since last 1 
opened this book ; and now, as I look back, I feel like a con- 
vict who has slept soundly during the night before his doom, 
and passed in forgetfulness the hours he had vo>wedlQ tViss^"^ 
aad reflection. I was reading Victor Bugo'^ ^''\>^TKv«t ^^-^^ 
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d'un Condamn^ ** last evening, and falling asleep with it in my 
hand, traced out in my dreams a strange analogy between my 
own fate and that of the convicted felon. The seductions and 
attractions of life crowding faster and faster round one as we 
near the gate of death — the redoubled anxieties of friends, 
their kinder S3rmpathies — how delightful would these be if 
they did not suggest the wish to live ! But, alas I the sunbeam 
lights not only the road before us, but that we have been 
travelling also , and one is so often tempted to look back and 
Unger ! To understand this love of life, one must stand as I do 
now; and yet, who would deem that one so lonely and so 
desolate , so friendless and alone , would care to live? It is'so, 
however: sorrow attaches us more strongly than joy ; and the 
world becomes dearer to us in affliction as violets give out 
their sweetest odours when pressed. 

Let me recall something of the last few weeks, and re- 
member , if I can , why and how I am here alone. My last 
written sentence was dated "Como, the 29th October," and 

. then comes a blank — now to fill it up. 

Sir Gordon Howard was standing near the lake as I came 
up with him, nor was he aware of my approach till I had my 
hand on his arm. Whether that I had disturbed him in a mo- 
ment of deep thought, or that something in my own sad and 
sickly face impressed him, I know not, but he did not speak, 
and merely drawing my arm within his own, we wandered 
along the water's edge. We sauntered slowly on till we came 
to a little moss-house, with stone benches, where, still in silence, 
we sat down. It belonged to the Villa d'Este , and was one of 
those many little ornamental buildings that were erected by 
that most unhappy Princess , whose broken heart would seem 
inscribed on every tree and rock around. 

To me the aspect of the spot, lovely as it is, has ever been 

associated with deep gloom. I never could tread the walks, 

nor sit to gaze upon the lake from chosen points of view, with- 

out my memory full of her who, in her exile, pined and suffered 

there, I know nothing of \ieT "VvYstOT^ , «.wife -vV^ «il others 

-know; lam neither defender not a\)o\o^^\.^— ^»^V>qm5s5v^«s^ 
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too weak for either. I would but utter one cry for mercy on a 
memory that still is dearly cherished by the poor who dwelt 
around her, and by whom she is yet beloved. 

Whatever were Sir Grordon's thoughts , it was clear the few 
efforts he made to converse were not in accordance with them. 
The rumours of disturbance in Switzerland — the increasing 
watchfidness on the Lombard frontier — the growing feeling 
of uncertainty where and how far this new discord might ex- 
tend — these he spoke of, but rather as it seemed to mask 
other themes , than because they were uppermost in his mind. 

^*We must think of leaving this/* said he, afler a brief 
pause. "* Where to?' is the question. How would Genoa 
agree with you?** 

" With me ! Let there be no question of nw." 

"Nay, but there must,'' said he, eagerly. "Remember, 
first of ail, that we are now independent of Climate, at least of 
all that this side of the Alps possesses; and, secondly, be- 
tiiink you that you are the pilot that weathered the storm 
fiwpus." 

"Happily, then," said I, laughing, or endeavouring to 

langh, "I may sing, — 

* The waves are laid , 
My duUes paid.' 

I must seek out some harbour of refuge and be at rest." 

" But with us, Templeton — always with us ," said the old 
man, afiectionately. 

"Upon one condition, Sir Gordon — short of thati refuse." 

I fear me, that in my anxiety to subdue a rising emotion I 

threw into these words an accent of almost stern and obstinate 

resolution; for as he replied, "Name your condition," his 

own voice assumed a tone of cold reserve. 

It was full a minute before I could resume ; not only was 
the subject one that I dreaded to approach from fear of failure, 
but I felt that I had already endangered my chance of success 
by the inopportune moment of its introduction. Retreat was 
out of the question, and I went on. As much to give myself 
time for a little forethought, as \« T^xoN\<\fc \K^^<^^^>i^ ^ 
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eertain imptilfle for the coming efibirt, as leapers take a mn 
before ih^j spring, I threw out a hasty sketch of the Ute 
events of my life before leaving England, and the reasotia tSiat 
induced me to come abroad. **I knew well,** sddl, '^better 
fartihan all the skill of physicians conid teach, that no chance 
of recovery remained for me; Science had done its ntmoat: 
the machine had , however , been wonnd up for the last time — 
its wheels and springs would bear no more. Nothing re- 
mained, then, but to economise the hours, and let t^em gfide 
by with as little restriction as might be. There was but one 
alloy to this plan — its selfishness; but when may a man 
practise egotism so pardonably as when about to part wiili 
what comprises it? 

"I came away from England, then, with that same 'senti- 
ment that made the condemned captain beg he mfght be bled 
to death rather than fall beneath the axe. I wOuld , if passible, 
have my last days and hours calm and unruffled , even by fear, 
— little dreaming how vain are all sucih devices to cheat one's 
destiny, and that death is never so terrible as when life be- 
eomesdear. Yes, my&iend, such has been my !fol;e; in the 
calm happiness of home here — the first time I. ever knew the 
word's true meaning — I learned to wish for life , for days of 
that peaceful happiness where the present is tempered by the 
past, and hope has fewer checks, because it comes itoi6rt 
chastened by experience. You little thought , that in making 
my days thus blissful my sorrow to part with them would be a 
heavy recompense. . . . Nay, hear me out; words of en- 
couragement only increase my misery — they give not hope, 
they only awaken fresh feelings of afiPection , so soon to '%ie 
cold for ever.'* 

How I approached the subject on which my heart WM iretl 
eannot now remember — abruptly, I feat; impei^ectiiy and 
dubiously I know: because Sir Gordon, one of themostpatieitt 
and forbearing of men , suddenly inteM*upted me by a' vtoletit 
exclamation, '^Holdl stay! not a word tnore! Templetoo, 
this oidnnot be; once for a\\, tve^^ 'i^^sox ^si NSbaa «^inl** 
Shocked, almost terrified \>y tVi^'t^SfcWBtotivxiVY^VQ^ 
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unable to wpeak for eome seconds; and while I saw that some 
misemioeptMNi of my meamng had oocurred, yet, in the &ce 
oflii»pniinfoition, I coald scarcely dare an attempt to rectify 
it. Mobile I remained thus in painful uncertainty, he seemed, 
by a strong effort , to have subdued his emotion, and at length 
said, " Not even to you , my dear friend — to you , to whom I 
owe the hope that has sustained me for many a day past, can I 
reveal the secret source of this sorrow, nor say why what you 
pn^iose is impossible. I dreaded something like this — I fbre- 
saw how it it might be; nay, my selfishness was such that I re- 
joiced at it, for her sake. There -^ there, I will not trost 
myself with more. Leave me, Templeton; whatever yoor 
griefs, they are as nothing compared to mine.*' 

I left him, and, hastening towards the lake side, soon lost 
myself in the daric groves of chestnut and olive, the last words 
sdU ringing in my ears — ** Whatever your griefs, they are as 
nothing compared to mine.** Such complete pre-occupatlon 
had his agitation and trouble over my mind , that it was long 
ere I could attempt to recall how I had evoked this burst of 
passion, and by what words I had stirred him so to address me. 
Suddenly the truth flashed boldly out; I perceived the whole 
nature of the error. He had, in fact, interrupted my expla- 
nation at a point which made it seem that I was seeking his 
granddaughter in marriage. Not waiting to hear me out, 
he deemed the allusions to my name, my family arms , and 
my fortune, were intended to convey a proposal to make 
her my wife. Alas 1 I needed no longer to wonder at his re- 
pugnance, nor speculate further on the energy of his refusal. 
How entertain such a thought for his poor child! It were, 
indeed, to weave cypms with the garland of the Bride ! 

Impatient any longer to lie under the misconception— at 
heart, perhaps, vexed to think how wrongfiilly he must have 
judged me when deeming me capable of the thought — I 
hastened back to the Villa, determined at once to rectify the 
error and make him hear me out, whatever pains the inter- 
view should cost either. 

On gaimng the house I found that &\t Q(OT^<(>xv\a.^ V^ 
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driven from the door. Miss Howard, who for two days hmd 
been indisposed, was still in her room. Resolving, then, to 
make my explanation in writing, I went to my room; on the 
table lay a letter addressed to me , the writing of which was 
scarcely dry. It ran thus : — 

"My dearest Friend, 
"If I, in part, foresaw the possibility of what your words 
to-day assured me , and yet did not guard against the hazard, 
the sad circumstances of my lot in life are all I can plead in.my 
favour. I have never ceased to reproach myself that I had not 
been candid and open with you at first, when our intimacy was 
fresh. Afterwards, as it became friendship , the avowal was 
impossible. I must not trust myself with more. I have gone 
from home for a day or two , that when we meet again the imr 
mediate memory of our last interview should have been 
softened. Be to me — to her, also — as though the words 
were never spoken ; nor withdraw any portion of your affec- 
tion from those you have rescued from the greatest of all cala- 
mities. 

"Yours ever, 

"Gordon Howard." 

The mystery grew darker and more impenetrable ; harass- 
ing, maddening suspicions, mixed themselves up in my brain, 
with thoughts too terrible for endurance. I saw that, in Sir 
Gordon's error as to my intentions , he had unwittingly dis- 
closed the existence of a secret — a secret whose meaning 
seemed fraught with dreadful import; that he would never 
have touched upon this mysterious theme, ^ave under the false 
impression my attempted proposal had induced, was clear 
enough ; and , that thus I had unwittingly wrung from him an 
avowal which , under other circumstances , he had never been 
induced to make. 

J set about to think over every word I had used in our last 
interview — each expression 1 \v«Ld e?cK<^Qi^^^, Xicwtearin^ the 
simplest phrases by interpfretalioiva Ocia Tfto«^» "c^otfiXfc «sv^^3»r 
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likel}r, thftt thereby some clae should present itself to this 
mystery: but, charge my memory how I could, reflect and 
ponder as I might, the words of his letter had a character of 
more deep and serious meaning than a mere refusal of my 
proposition , taken in what sense it might, could be supposed 
to caU for. At moments ,^ thoughts would flash across my 
brain so terrible in their import, that had they dwelt longer I 
must have gone mad. They were like sudden paroxysms of 
some agonising disease, coming and recurring at intervals. 
Just as one of these had left me, weak, worn out, and ex- 
hausted, a carriage, drawn by four post-horses, drew up to 
the door of the Villa, and the instant after my servant knocked 
at my door, saying, ^'LaComtesse de Favancourt is arrived, 
Sir, and wishes to see you.** 

Who was there whose presence I would not rather have 
faced?— that gay and heartless woman of fashion, whose eyes, 
long practised to read a history in each face , would soon de- 
tect in my agitated looks that " something had occurred,** nor 
cease till she had discovered it. In Sir Gordon's absence, and 
as Lucy was still indisposed, I had no alternative but to re- 
ceive her. 

Scarcely had I entered the drawing-room than my worst 
fears were realised. She was seated in an arm-chair , and lay 
back as if fatigued by her journey; but on seeing me , without 
waiting to return my greeting of welcome, she asked, ab- 
ruptly, — 

"Where 's Sir Gordon? — where *s Miss Howard? Haven't 
they been expecting me? '* 

I answered, that Sir Gordon had gone over to the Brianza 
for a day ; that Miss Howard had been confined to her room, 
but, I was certain, had only to learn her arrival to dress and 
come down to her. 

"Is this said de bonne foi?** said she, ¥rith a smile where 
the expression was far more of severity than sweetness. "Are 
you treating me candidly, Mr. Templeton? oris this merely 
another exercise of your old functions as Diplomatist?** 

I started, partly from actual amazem^iiV^ i^«Lt^^ ixwa. ^ 
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feeling of indignant shame, at the accnsation ; iNrty reeo^enag 
at once , assured her calmly and ref9eetfdiy<lliat all I had said 
was the simple fact, without the slightest ahade of e^pn- 
▼ooation. 

** So much the better,** said she gaily ; **'for I own to yon I 
was beginning to suspect our worthy friends of othev motLTea* 
You know what a tiresome world of puritanismaad mock pro- 
priety we live in, and I was actually disposed ta fiear thalt those 
dear souls had got up both the absence andtheiUneasnotta 
receive me. 

** Not to receive you ! Impossible!** said I, with unfeigiied 
astonishment. ** The Howards, whom I have always reckoned 
as your oldest and most intimate friends — " 

"Oh, yes! very old friends, certainly: but remember that 
these are exactly the kind of people who take ttpon them to be 
severer than all the rest of the worlds and are ten times as 
rigid and unforgiving as one*s enemies. Now, as I coiM 
not possibly know how this affair might have been told to 
them-^*' 

"What affair? I *ra really quite in the dark to what yoa 
allude.** 

"I mean my separation from Favanconrt.'* 

"Are you separated from your husband, Lady Blaoehe?** 
asked I, in a state of agitation in strong contKUSb to her calm 
and quiet manner. 

"What a question, when all the papers have been disensa* 
ing it these three weeks! And from an old admirer, tool 
Shame on you, Mr. Templeton ! ** 

I know not how it was, but the levity of this speeeh,. gi'ven 
as it was, made my cheek flush till it actually seemed to bum. 

"Nay, nay^ I didn*t mean you to blush sa deeply,**' said 
she. "And what a dear, sweet, innocent kind of life you must 
have been leading here, on this romantic lake, to be capable 
of such soft emotions ! Oh, dear!** sighed she, weariedly. 
**Youmenhavean immense advantage in your afiairs of the 
heart; yon can always begin as freshly with each new affee- 
tion, mud be as yoothfiil in fientVmeiit m^ «a<^ t\bw\s»^^ «i 
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we are with oor only pufion. Now I see it ail; you have been 
gritting up a ^Undre* here for somebody or other: -*- not 
TagUoni, I hope, for I see that is her Villa yonder. — There, 
don*t look indignant. This same Lake of Como has long been 
known to be the paradise of danseuses and opera-singers; and I 
thott^t it possible you might have dramatised a little love- 
story to favour the illusion. Well, well,*' said she, ai|^ng, 
"so that you 'have not fallen in love with poor Lucy 
Howard—" 

^'And why not with her?" said I, starting, while in my 
qniick-beating heart and burning temples a sense of torturing 
pain went through me. 

"Why not with her?" reiterated ahe, pausing at each 
word, and fixing her eyes steadfastly on me, with a look where 
no affected astonishment existed; "why not with her? — did 
you say this?" 

"I did; and do ask, What is there to make it strange that 
one like her should inspire the deepest sentiment of devotion, 
even from one whose days are so surely numbered as mine are 
-^ so unworthy to hope — to win her? " 

" Then you really are unaware 1 Well, I must say this waa 
not treating you fairly. I thought every one knew it, however; 
and I conclude they themselves reasoned in the same way. 
Come, I suppose I must explain; though, from your terrified 
face and staring eyeballs, I wish the task had devolved on 
some other. Be calm and collected, or I shall never venture 
upon it. — Well, poor dear Lucy inherits her mother's malady 
— she ia insane!" 

Broken half-words, stray fragments of speech, met my 
ears» for she went on to teSk of the terrible theme with the 
volubility of one who revelled in a story of such thrilling 
horror. I, however, neiUier heard nor remembered more; 
paasagea of well-remembered interest flashed upon my mind, 
but, like scenes lit up by some lurid light, glowed with mean- 
logs too direful to dwell on. 

Hqw I parted from her — how I left the Yilla and came 
hitiber, traveUingday andnig^t, tAlleii>xtt.\]kfi\^^«&x«ii^^i««^ 
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bear no more — are still memones too faint to recall ; the 
realities of these last few days have less vividness than my 
own burning, wasting thoughts: nor can I, by any effort, 
separate the terrible recital she gave from my own reflections 
upon it. 

I must never recur to this again — nor will I re-open the 
page whereon it is written : I have written this to test my own 
powers of mind , lest I too — 

Shakspeare, who knew the heart as none, save the inspired, 
have ever known it, makes it the test of sanity to recall the 
events of a story in the same precise order, time after time, 
neither changing nor inverting them. This is Lear's reply to 
the accusation of madness , when yet his intelligence was un- 
elouded, — **T will the matter re-word, which madness would 
gabble from." 

CHAPTER XX. 

Lerici , Gvff of Spexzia. 

Another night of fever! The sea, beating heavily upon 
the rocks, prevented sleep ; or worse — filled it with images of 
shipwreck and storm. I sat till nigh midnight on the terrace — 
poor Shelley's favourite resting-place — watching the night as 
it fell, at first in gloomy darkness , and then bright and starlit. 
There was no moon, but the planets, reflected in the calm sea, 
were seen like tall pillars of reddish light; and although all 
the details of the scenery were in shadow, the bold outlines of 
the distant Apennines, and of the Ponto Venere and the Island 
of Falmaria, were all distinctly marked out. The tall masts 
and taper spars of the French fleet at anchor in the bay were 
also seen against the sky, and the lurid glow of the fires 
spangled the surface of the sea. Strange chaos of thought was 
mine! At one moment. Lord Byron was before me, as, 
seated on the taflrail of the "Bolivar," with all canvass 
stretched, he plunged through the blue waters ; his fair brown 
Jisir spray-washed and floating back with the breeze ; his lip 
curled with the smile of insolent Afc^«ne^v «i.xv^\v\^ n^vs^^^^sc^ 
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ing with the mnsic of his own glorious vct*flc. ToWHrds mid- 
nigfat the weather suddenly changed; to the total stillneels 
sdcceeded a low but distant moaning sounds which came nearer 
and nearer, and at last a "Levanter," in all its furj, broke 
o^rer the 9ea , and rolled the mad waves in masseer towards the 
shore. I have seen a storm in the Bay of Biscay, and I have 
• witneissed a "whole gale " off the coast of Labrador, but for 
suddenness , and for the wild tumult of sea and wind com- 
mingled , I never saw any thing like this. Not in huge rolling; 
mountains, as in the Atlantic, did the waves move along, but 
in short, abrupt jets, as though impelled by crome force be- 
neath; now, skimming each over each, and now, spirting up 
into the air, they threw foam and Spray around them like 
gigantic fountains. As abruptly as the storm began, so did it 
cease ; and as the wind fell , the waves moved more and more 
sluggishly ; and in a space of thne inconceivably brief, nothing 
remained of the hurricane save the short plash of the breakers, 
and at intervals some one, long, thundering roar, as a heavier 
mapp threw its weight upon the strand. It was just then, ere 
the sea had resumed its former calm, and while still warring 
with the effects of the gale, I thought I saw a boat lying keel 
uppermost in the water, and a man grasping with all the 
energy of despair to catch the slippery planks , which rose and 
sank with everj- motion of the tide. Though apparently far 
out at sea , all was palpable and distinct to my eyes as if hap- 
pening close to where I sat. A grey darkness was around, and 
yet at one moment — so brief as to be uncountable — I could 
mark his features , beautifully handsome and calm even in his 
drowning agony; at least so did their wan and wearied ex- 
pression strike me. Poor Shelley! I fancied you were before 
me; and, long after the vision passed away, a faint, low cry, 
continued to ring in my ears — the last effort of the voice 
about to be hushed for ever. Then the whole picture changed, 
and I beheld the French fleet all illuminated, as if for a victo- 
ry ; the decks and yards crowded with seamen , and echoing 
with their triumphant cheers ; while on th^ ^oo^-^i^^ ^^ "Q«v^ 
'^Soaverain " stood a pale and sickly yoviX^^ Vkow^vSsaS. wcl^ 

Horace Tentpfeton. \^ 
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sad, his admirars uniform carelessly half-buttoned « and his 
unbelted sword carried negligently in his hand. This was tho 
Prince de Joinville, as I had seen him the day before, when 
visiting the fleet. I could not frame to my mind where and 
over whom the victory was won ; but disturbed fears for our 
own naval supremacy flitted constantly across me, and every 
word I had heard from the French captain who had accom- 
panied me in my visit kept sounding in my ears: as, for in- 
stance, while exhibiting the Paixhan's cannons, he added, — 
"Now, here is an arm your ships have not acquired." Such 
impressions must have gone deeper than, at the time, I knew 
of, for they made the substance of a long and painful dream; 
and when, awaking suddenly, the first object I beheld was the 
French fleet resting still and tranquil in the bay, my heart ex- 
panded With a sense of relief unspeakably delightful. 

So, then, I must hence. These Levanters usually con- 
tmue ten or twelve days, and then are followed by the Tra- 
montana, as is called the wind from the Apennines; and this 
same Tramontana is all but fatal to those as weak as I am. 
How puzzling — I had almost said, how impossible — to know 
any thing about climate! and how invariably, on this as on 
most other subjects, mere words usurp the ^ace of ideas I It 
IS enough to say "Italy," to suggest hope to the consumptive 
man; and yet, what severe trials does this same boasted 
climate involve ! These scorching autumnal suns; and cold, 
cutting breezes, wherever shade is found; — the genial warmth 
of summer, here; and yonder, in that alley, the piercing air 
of winter; — vicissitudes that wake up the extremes of every 
climate, occur each twenty-four hours. And he, whose frail 
system can barely sustain the slightest shock, nmst now learn 
to accommodate itself to atmospheres of every density ; now 
vapour charged and heavy, now oxygenated to a point of 
stimulation that, even in health, would be felt as over-ex- 

ch'jTlfr, 

There is something of V\\c ^wrac kind experienced here in- 
teJlectually : the cvery-da^ loiv^i o^ ?.qv!\^V^ \^ VT\^\w^aud 
frivolous to a degree, U\o lo^\*:a«^'^^^^^^^'^*'^^'=^^^^^*=^^'^^ 
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which , to our practical notions , never rise above mere levity ; 
and even nvhere others of a deeper interest are introducer], 
the mode of treating them is superficial and meagre. Yet, 
every now and then , one meets with some high and great in- 
telligence, some man of wide reflection and deep research; 
and then, when hearing the words of wisdom in that glorious 
language, which unites Teutonic vigour with every Gallic 
elegance , you feel what a people this might be who have such 
an interpreter for their thoughts and deeds. In this way I 
remember feeling when first I heard Italian from the lips of a 
truly great and eloquent speaker. He was a small old man, 
slightly bowed in the shoulders — merely enough so to exhibit 
to more advantage the greater elevation of a noble head, 
which rose like the dome of a grand cathedral; his forehead, 
wide and projecting over the brows which were heavy, and 
would have been almost severe in their meaning, save for the 
softened expression of his large brown eyes ; his hair, original- 
ly black, was now grey, but thick and massive, and hung in 
locky folds, like the antique, on his neck and shoulders. In 
manner he was simple, quiet, and retiring, avoiding observa- 
tion, and seeking rather companionship with those whose 
unobtrusive habits made them unlikely for peculiar notice. 
When I met him he was in exile. Indeed I am not certain if 
the ban of his offence be recalled; whether or not, the voice 
of all Italy now invokes his return, and the name of Gioberti 
is associated with the highest and the noblest views of national 
freedom. 

Well, indeed, were it for the cause of Italy if her progress 
were to be entrusted to men like this — if the great principles 
of reform were to be committed to intelligences capable of 
weighing difficulties, avoiding and accommodating dangers. 
So late as the day before last I had an opportunity of seeing a 
case in point. It is but a few weeks since the good people of 
Lucca, filled with new wine and bright notions of liberty, 
compelled their sovereign to abdicate. There is no denying 
that be had no other course open to Yum; ioT \l \>cv^ ^^%xs.^ 
JDuke of Tuscany could venture to accord ^o^vAwc '^tv^^'^^'**'' 
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supported as he was by a very s<nrang body of nobbed, wboM- 
poasfiSfiiefiB will always assupe tkeoi a great interest in fiio 
state, the litdte kingdom of Lucca bad few, if aiyy, such 
seeuiittee. its^ sovereign must either rule or berthed. Now, 
he had not energy of character for the one — be did n^like 
the oth^. Anstria refused to aid him — not wi8hing>, pro- 
bablji, to add to the complication of Ferrara; and so lie ab- 
dicated* Niow comes is eommencemeni du fin. The Lueeese 
gained th^e day: ihej expelled the Duke — they orgamsed a 
national guard -r^ they illuminated -^ t^ey protested , eoeka*- 
dedi,. aad — are ruined f Without trade> or any of its re- 
sources, this litde capital, like fdmost allthoee of the Grermmfr 
duchi«s, lived upon "the Court." The sovereign was not 
only the fount of honour, but of wealth ! Through his house- 
hold flowed the only channel by which industry was nurtured": 
it was his court and his dependants whose wants employed ^e 
aotiye heads, and hands of the entire city. The I>uke is gone 
— t- the palace closed — the court-yard even already half 
grass-grown! Not an equipage is to be heard or seenT not 
even a footman in a court livery rides past; andaU the re- 
compense for this is the newly conferred privileges of Kberty, 
to a people wlio recogmse in freedom , not a new bond of 
obligation , but an unbridled license of action. Th« spirit i:^ 
ovsB times is , however, against this. The inspired grocers^ 
who fonn the Guardia Civica, are our only guides now ; it will 
be curious enough to see where they will lead us. 

When thinking of Italian liberty , or Unity, for that is ^e 
phrase in vogue, I am often reminded of the Irish priest who 
was supposed by his parishioners to possess an unlimited- sway 
over the seasons , and who , when hard-pushed to exercise it; 
at last declared his readiness to procure any kind of weather 
that three fwmers would agree upon, well knowing, the 
while, how diversity of interef^t must for ever prevent a com- 
mon demand. This is precisely the case. An Italian kingd^ym 
to comprise the whole Peninsula would be impossible. The 
Lombards have no interests m eoTt\«vw\.VSJ^v^^'^<ia.^olfta9Mv 
Veaice is less the sister t\\ai\ tYv«» tVv?\ oi ^^wa^v.. ^q^"wk*^ 
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tfie haughty MUaneie, rich in every thing that oonstittttes 
wealth, surrender their station to the in«n of t^ Sotftih, hImmi 
tbejr titospise and look down upon ? None wouid cottieiit to 
heoome Provincial ; and ;ev6n ,the tmaUest «tdte6 woidd tftM^d 
up for the prerogative of «ep«rate rdebtity. 

•* A National" Guard slowly paces befbre the gate , within 
wliTch Royalty no longer dwells; and th6 banner of theit in- 
dependence floats over tJieir indigence! Truly, th6y haV6 
torn up their mantle to make a cap of Liberty , and they muiA 
hear the cold how they mayl 

As for the Duke himself, I believe he deserves the epithet 
I heard a Frenchman bestow upon him — he i^ a Pauvre Sire! 
There is a fetal consistency, certainly, about the conduct of 
these Bourbon Princes in moments of trying emergency! 
They never will recognise danger till too late to avert it. The 
Prince of Lucca, like Charles Dix, laughed at popular menace, 
and yet had barely time to escape from popular vengeance. 
There was a Ball at the pcdace on the very night when the 
tumult attained its greatest importance; frequent messages 
were sent by the Ministers , and more than one order to the 
troops given during the progress of the entertainment. A 
despatch was opened at the supper-table ; and as the Clrown 
Prince led out his fair partner — an English beauty , by-the- 
by — to the cotillon, he whispered in her ear, "We must 
keep it up late , for I fancy we shall never have another dance 
in this *a//e/" And this is the way Princes can take leave of 
their inheritance; and so it is, the "divine right** can be 
understood by certain "Rulers of the people.*^ 

If the defence of Monarchy depended on the lives and 
characters of monarchs , how few could resist Republicanism ! 
tfaou^^ perhaps, every thing ccmsidered, there is no station 
in life where the same number of good and graceful qualities 
is so certain to win men*s favour and regard* Magicn used to 
flay, that we "admire wit in a woman ae we admure a few 
wcurds spoken plain by a parrot.*' 

I%e tptech wa» certainly not » tet^ ^^s^^^ASfiA QtkK\ \5«^.Vos^ 
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suspect that our admiration of royal attainments 10 founded 
upon a similar principle. 

Kings can rarely be good talkers, because they have not 
gone through the great training-school of talk — which is, 
conversation. This is impossible where there is no equality; 
and how often docs it occur to monarchs to meet each other, 
and when they do , what a stilted , unreal thing, must be their 
intercourse ! Of reigning sovereigns , the King of Prussia is 
perhaps the most gifted in this way ; of course , less endowed 
with that shrewd appreciation of character, that intuitive per- 
ception of every man's bias , which marks the Monarch of the 
Tuileries, but possessed of other and very different qualities, 
and with one especially which never can be over- valued — an 
earnest sincerity of purpose in every thing. There is no 
escaping from the conviction, that here is a man who reflects 
and wills , and whose appeal to conscience is the daily rule of 
life. The Nationality of Germany is his great object, and for 
it he labours as strenuously — may it be as successfully I — as 
ever his "Great" predecessor did to accomplish the opposite. 
What a country would it be if the same spirit of nationality 
were to prevail from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and "Ger- 
many '* have a political signification as well as a geographical 
one! 

After all , if we have outlived the age of heroic monarchy, 
we have happily escaped that of royal d^bauchds. A 
celebrated Civil Engineer of our day is reported to have swd, 
in his examination before a parliamentary committee , that he 
regarded "rivers as intended by Providence to supply navi- 
gable eanals;" in the same spirit one might o^ine certain 
characters of royalty were created to supply materials for 
Vaudevilles. 

What would become of the minor theatres of Paris if 
Louis XIV., and Richelieu, and the Regency were to be in- 
terdicted? On whose memory dare they hang so much of 
shameleaa vice and iniquitous folly ? Where find characters so 
degraded, so picturesque, so ab^cndoTied^ ^omfaxnous, and 
so amuaing? What time and tto\i\Ae , V»oo^ «i^ «aN^^\srj"^^ 
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adoption of this era! No need of wearisome explanations and 
biographical details of the dramatis personw. When one reads 
the word ^^Marquis/* he knows it means a man whose whole 
aim in life is seduction; while ** Madame la Marquise** is as 
inyariably the easy victim of royal artifice. 

It might open a very curious view into the distinctive 
nature of national character to compare the recognised class 
to which vice is attributed in different countries ; for while in 
England we select the aristocracy always , as the natural sub- 
jects for depravity, in the Fiedmontese territory all the stage 
villains are derived from the mercantile world. Instead of a 
Lord, as with us, the seducer is always a Manufacturer or a 
Shipowner; and vice a Captain of Dragoons, their terror 
of domestic peace, is a Cotton-spinner or a Dealer in Hard- 
ware. 

Let it not be supposed that this originates in any real de- 
pravity, or any actual want of honesty, in the mercantile 
world. No! the whole is attributable to the "Censor.** By 
liis arbitrary dictate the entire of a piece is often re-cast, and 
so habituated have authors become to the prevailing taste, that 
they now never think of occasioning him the trouble of the 
correction. Tradesman there stands for scoundrel, as im- 
plicitly as with us an Irishman is a blunderer and a Scotchman 
a knave. Exercised as this power is, and committed to such 
hands as we find it in foreign countries , it is hard to conceive 
any more quiet but effectual agent for the degradation of a 
national taste. It is but a few weeks back I saw a drama 
marked for stage representation in a city of Lombardy, in 
which the words "Pope** and "Cardinal** were struck out as 
irreverent to utter; but all the appeals — and most impious 
they were — to the Deity were suffered to remain un- 
mutilated. 

And now I am reminded of rather a good theme for one of 
those little dramatic pieces which amuse the public of the Pa^ 
lais Royal and the Vari^t^s. I chanced u^on it iw wv <iW. 
JFreacb book, called "M(^moires et SouveTvvca ^"^ ^\s\ft» Ks\.^w^si 
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Provost, premier V«let de Charge de S. A. le Due de Cour- 
ceUes.*' Printed at the Hague , aano 1 74!^. 

I ani somewhat aceptical a,l>0:ut the veraciouauesB of many 
Qf M. Provost's recitals; the greater number are, indeed, 
little else than chronicles oi his losses at Qmbre , with a certain 
Mdlle. Valen9ay, ornarrativesof "j9e^t7*«ott;>er*," where his 
puce-coloured shorts and coat of ambre velvet were the chief 
things worthy of remembrance. Yet here and there are little 
traits that look like facts, too insignificant for fiction, and 
preserving something of the character of the time to which 
they are hnked. The whole bears no trace of ever having been 
intended for publication; and it is not difficult to see where 
the new touches have been laid on over the original picture. 
It was in all probability a mere common-place book , in which 
certain circumstances of daily life got mixed up with the writ- 
ten details of his station in the Duke's household. 

Neither its authenticity nor correctness , however , are of 
any moment to my purpose, which was to jot down — from 
memory if I can, — the subject I believe to be invested witti 
dramatic material. 

M. Provost's narrative is very brief; indeed it barely ex- 
tends beyond a full allusion to a circumstance very generaUy 
known at the time. The events run somewhat thus , or at least 
should do so , in the piece. At the close of a brilliant f&te aft 
Versailles , where every fascination that an age of unbounded 
luxury could procure was assembled , the King retired to his 
apartment, followed by that prince of vaudeville characters, 
the Mar^chal Richelieu. His Majesty was wearied and out of 
spirits; the pleasures of the evening, so far from having, as 
usual , elevated his spirits and awakened his brilliancy , had 
^depressed and fatigued him. He was tired of the unvarying 
repetition of what his heart had long ceased to have any share 
in; and , in fact, to use the vulgar, but most fitting phrase, he 
was bored ! Bored by the courtiers, whose wit was tQO prompt 
^ A£f 6 i&een unprepared; \)y the homage, top searvile to have 
^uij^ sincerity; by the smiles of biMuvty , ^«s^«t\<fc^*3^'0»|K^-NWs»ft 
i^jrje^ous rivalry ami subtle mt)c\ga.e\ wi^, ^o^<i lfi^>\s(w^ 
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by tJie consciousnefls that he had no other identity than Bach 
as kingly trappings gave him, and that all the love and .admi- 
ration he received were accorded to the monarch and na&ing 
to tbe man. 

He didn't exactly, as novel writers would say, pour his 
Qfifierings into Richelieu's ear, but in very abrupt and forcible 
ejipressions he manifested his utter weariness of the whole 
toene , and avowed a very firm belief that the company was al- 
Qioat as tired of him as he was of the company. 

In vain the Mar^chal rallies his Majesty upon succeisea 
uliich were wont to be called triumphs ; in vain he assures 
him, that never at any period was the domestic peace of the 
lieges more endangered by his Majesty's condescensions: in 
fkctj for once — as will happen, even with Kings now and then 
— he said truth; and truth, however wholesome, is not 
idways palatable. Richelieu was too subtle an adversary to be 
easily worsted ; and after a fruitless effort to obliterate the 
gloomy impression of the king, he, with a ready assurance, 
Ukes him in fiank, and coolly attributes the royal disiatis&c- 
tion to the very natural weariness at ever seeing the same 
faces , however beautiful , and hearing the same voices , how- 
ever gay and sparkling their wit. 

'* Your Majesty will not give yourself the credit due of win- 
ning these evidences of devotion from personal causes , rather 
than firom adventitious ones. Happily, a good opportaiiity 
IMnesents itself for the proof. Your Majesty may have heard of 
Madame de Vaugirarde, whose husband was killed at La 
HocheUe?" 

" The pretty widow who refuses to come to court? " 

^'The same. Sire. She continues to reside at the antique 
(di6tfiAQ of her late husband, alone, and without eompaaion- 
ship ; and, if report speak truly , the brightest eyes of France 
are vasting their brilliancy in that obscure retreat." 

*' Well, what is to be done ? You wonld. not, surely, order 
her up to Versailles by a ^lettre de cachet?*^* 

**No, Sire, the measure were too ^Vd.*^ \i».^ , '^«\i3k^'«.\ss?I 
counsel will appear far bolder: it is, t\va\. s«ift^ l&3 ^\ « »fe ^^ 
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Vaugirarde will not come to court , yoar Majesty sbould go to 
Madame de Vaugirarde." 

It was not very difficult to make this notion agreeable to 
the king. It had one ingredient pleasurable enough to secure 
its good reception — it was new — nobody had ever before 
dreamt of his Majesty making a tour into the proyinces incog. 
This was quite suflScient; and Richelieu had scarcely detailed 
his intentions than the King burned with impatience to b^n 
his journey. The wily minister, however, had many things 
to arrange before they set out ; but of what nature he did not 
reveal to his master. Certain is it that he left for Paris within 
an hour, hastening to the capital with all the speed of post- 
horses. Arrived there , he exchanged his court suit for a plain 
dress , and in a fiacre drove to the private entrance of the 
Theatre Fran9ais. 

"Is M. Duroset engaged?" said he, descending from the 
carriage. 

"He is on the stage, Monsieur," said the porter, who took 
the stranger for one of the better bourgeois of Paris, coming 
to secure a good loge by personal intercession with the 
manager. Now, M. Duroset was at the very moment occupied 
in the not very uncommon task of giving a poor actor his 
oongi, who had just presented himself for an engagement. 

As was the case in those days — (we have changed since 
then) — the Director, not merely content with declining the 
proflfered services , was actually adding some very caustic re- 
marks on the pretension of the applicant, whose miserable 
appearance and ragged costume might have claimed exemp- 
tion from his gratuitous lecture. 

"Believe me, mon cher," said he, " a man must have a very 
different air and carriage from yours who plays *Le Marquis* 
on the Parisian boards. There should be something of the 
style and bearing of the world about him — his address should 
be easy, without presumption — his presence commanding, 
without seventy. " 

** I always plaj'ed the noble pax\A m^fe y^onys^rw^. I acted 
the 'Regent' — '' 
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c no doubt of it; and very pretty notions of royalty 
ence must have gained from you. There, that will do. 
: to Nancy , and try yourself at valets' parts for a year 
— that 's the best counsel I can give you! Adieu! 

poor actor retired, discomfited and distressed, at the 
itant that the graceful figure of Richelieu advanced in 
nity. 

nsieur Duroset,** said the Mar^chal , seating himself, 
iking in the voice so habituated to utter commands, '*I 
)eak a few words with you in confidence, and where 
t be certain of not being overheard.*' 
thing could be better than the present spot, then," 
manager, who was impressed by the style and bearing 
isitor, without ever guessing or suspecting his real 
The rehearsal will not begin for half-an-hour. Except 
r devil tliat has just leil me, no one has entered this 

i" 

down, then, and pay attention to what I shall say," 
Marcchal. The words were felt as a command, and 
r obeyed. 

ey tell me , M. Duroset, that a young actress , of great 
ind distinguished ability, is about to appear on these 
whose triumphs have been hitherto won only in the 
3s. Well, you must defer her dSbut for some days; 
mwhile , for the benefit of her health , she can make ft 
3ursion to the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, where, 
•t distance from the royal forest, stands a small chft- 
'his will be ready for her reception ; and where a more 
iaste than even your audiences boast will decide upon 
Its." 

ere is but one man in France could make such a pro- 
1" said the manager, starting back, half in amaze- 
alf in respect. 

d I am exactly that man," rejoined the Mardchal. 
need never be secrets between men of ^^tl^^* VL.\i>o.- 
he case is this: your beauty > Yi\io%e i&axis>ftx^ «^^ 



faree<^zig I ooiy ecture to be equid to her cbarms , mutt repre- 
seoat 4ke oliai»£ter of ike widowed Corniest of Vangirtnfe, 
whose sorrow for her late husband is all but inoonMiaUe. 
The aolitude of her retreat will , however , bo dtatnrbed hf ihe 
accidental arrival of a stranger, who, accompanied 1^ hk 
friend , will demand the hospitality of the cfaitoau.. Gsief has 
wA ujsnrped every faculty and devoir of the fair Cooatflgi, i^o 
consents the following morning to receive the areq^dftd 
hcmiage of the traveliers, and even invites tben, weaiy as 
they seem by travel, to stay another day." 

'* I understand — I understand," said Ihiroset, hiwt9yki* 
temipting this narrative , which the speaker poared forth wkli 
impetuous rapidity; *^but there are several objections, and 
grave ones." 

"I *m certain of it," rejoined the other; "and now to 
combat them. Here are a thousand louis; (kre hundred «f 
which M. Duroset will keep — the remainder he will eEzpead, 
as his taste and judgment may dictate, in the costume of tit 
fair Countess." 

^^But Mademoiselle Bellechasse? " 

" WUl accept of these diamonds, which witt become hrorlt 
perfection. She is not a blonde f * ' 

"No; dark hair and eyes." 

"This suite of pearls, then, wfll form a most graoelnl ad- 
^tk}n to her toilette." 

"They are magnificent!" exclaimed tHe manager, wiM, 
with wondering eyes, turned from one jewel-case to the otftor^ 
"they sre splendid ! Nay" — then he added, ui a lorwer ac- 
cent, and with a glance, as he spoke, of inveterate canning'*^ 
"nay, they are a Princely present." 

"Ah, M. Duroset, un homme d^ esprit is always so eaiy to 
treat with ! Might I dare to ask if Mademoiselle BellecfaasBe is 
here? — if I might be permitted to pa^^ my respects? '* 

"Certainly; yourExcell — " 

**Na.yy nxyy M. Duroset, we are all ineoff.^^^ mid Ite M&r^ 
cbal, iSiniiin^good^huinonredly. 

'-Ai» jfou please, Siu. linftg^«ak^tMk^«^\»«^««J^«s«^ 
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to Madevoisette, if ^a wiU excuse my leaving you. I£ay I 
taketiiesejewelvwikikme? Thanks." 

The explanation was, indeed, of the briefi^gt; and he 
petamed in a few seconds, accomparaed by a young' lady, 
whose elegance of mien and loveliness of form seemed fo 
flftoeish eren l^e eriticai gaase of Ricfaelieu. 

"RfadEme la Comtesse de Vaugirarde,*' said the Director, 
pmenting her. 

^*^jihy belle Comifes»e!*' said the Miardchal , as he kissed the 
tip« of her fingers witli the most profound conrtesy; "may I 
hope l^at the world has Estill charms to win back one whose 
gnefs should fall like spring showers , and only render more 
fin^rant tike soil they water 1 " 

"I know not what the future may bring forth," said s4e, 
with.a most gracefully-affected sadness ; " but for the present, 
I feel as if the solitude of my ancient chateau , the peacefhl 
quiet of the countrj', would best respond to my wishes : there 
alone , to wander in those woods , whose paths are endeared 
to mc — 

" Admirable ! — beautiful ! — perfect I " exclaimed Riche- 
Ken, in a transport of delight; "never was liie tribute of 
affection more touching — never a more graceful homage ren- 
dered to past happiness ! Now, when can you set out? " 

"To-morrow." 

" Why not to-day ? Time is every thing here." 

"Remember, Monsieur, that we have purchases to make — 
we visit the capital but rarely." 

"•Qnite true; I was forgetting the solitude of your reti»eat. 
Sncb charms might make any lapse of memory excusable." 

"Oh, Monsieur! I should be, indeed, touched by thiF 
flattery, if I could but see the face of him who uttered it." 

"Pardon me, fair Countess, if I do not respond to even the 
least of your wishes ; we shall both appear in our true colours- 
one of th«se days. Meanwhile , remember* our proverb iAtAt 
says, *It 's not the cowl makes the monk.' When you shall hear 
this again , it will be in your chateau of Vaugirarde , and — " 

''Is that the conHgno , then? ' ' savd s\\^ , \avx^YCi%. 
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"Yes, that is the consignee — don't forget it ; " an 
a graceful salutation , the Mardchal ¥rithdrew to per 
fu^her arrangements. 

There was a listener to this scene, that none of it 
ever guessed at — the poor actor, who, having lost 
among forests of pasteboard and palaces of painted car 
last found himself at the back of a pavilion, from wl 
speakers were not more than two paces distant. Scare 
the Mar^chal departed, than he followed his steps, ar 
all haste to an ohscMra aitberge outside the barriers, 
companion, poor and friendless as himself, await 
There is no need to trace wliat ensued at this meetinc 
farce-writer might , indeed, make it effective enough, 
as it does in the resolve, that since an engagement wat 
them at Paris, they'd try their fortune atFontainebL 
personating the two strangers , who were to arrive by s 
at the Chateau de Vaugirarde. 

The whole plot is now seen. They set out, and in c 
arrive at the chateau. Their wardrobe and app 
generally are the very reverse of what the fair Couni 
pected, but as their stage experiences supply a cei 
semblance to rank and distinction — at least to her no 
such — she never doubts that they are the promised 
and is convinced by the significant declaration, that 
wayworn looks and strange costume seem little indicj 
their actual position , yet the Countess should rememb 
is not the cowl makes the monk." 

The constraint with which each assumes a new cl 
forms the second era of the piece. The lover, fs 
suspecting the real pretensions he should strive to pers 
the Countess, as much puzzled by the secrecy of her 
conduct, and by guesses as to his actual rank and forti 
is while these doubts are in full conflict, and when sc 
supper, that the King and Richelieu appear, annou; 
two travellers, whose carria9;e being overturned and 
are fain to crftve the hospltaWiy oi W\<i ^\\«A.<i^w. 

The discomBiure of BicheWeu aii^vYiei ao^^^x ci'l >;k^ 
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finding the ground occupied, contrast well with the patronising 
graces of the mock Countess and the insolent demeanour of 
the lover, who whispers in her ear that the new arrivals are 

j^^fgfgt I strolling players, and that he has seen them repeatedly in the 
provinces. All Richelieu's endeavours to set matters right, 
unobserved by the King, are abortive; while his Majesty is 
scarce more fortunate in pressing bis suit with the fair 
Countess , by whose grace and beauty he is fascinated. In the 
Tery midst of the insolent badinage of the real actors, an 
oincer of the household arrives, with important despatches. 
Thdr delivery brooks no delay, and he at once presents him- 
self, and, kneeling, hands them to the King. Shame, dis- 
comfiture, terror, and dismay, seize on the intruding players. 
The King, however, is merciful. After a smart reproof all is 
forgiven; his Majesty sagely observing, that although 'Hhe 
Cowl may not make the Monk,** the Ermine has no small share 
informing the Monarch. 

uetiicf^ 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Floreitce. 

What did Shelley, what does any one, mean by their 
f<it<m' i^tures about Florence? Never, surely, was the epithet of 
r ibcf," l>a BeUa more misapplied. I can well understand the en- 
ire /' thusiasm witli which men call Genoa // Superbo, Its mountain 
-, ••£■ • background, its deep blue sea, its groves of orange and 
A.cacia, the prickly aloe growing wild upon the very shore in 
"^ct^ ^11 the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, indicative of an al- 
frfB most wasteful extravagance of production; while its amphi- 
'f^ theatre of palaces, proudly rising in terraced rows, are 
C5t'« gorgeous remembrances of the haughty Republic. But Flo- 
i- rence! dark, dirty, and discordant! Palaces, gaol-like and 
fJ * gloomy, stand in streets where wretchedness and misery seem 
' *? to have chosen their dwelling-place — the types of feudal 

^n. tyranny side by side with modern destitution. The boasted 

Arno, too, a shrunk-up, trickling stream, not wide enough 
t^ to be a river f not clear enough to be a T\N\3\e\., \CvkAa ^<s^^ 



between faills hot and san-sooto^ed , -vHtere-tho brown foliage 
hm so touch of fredhness, but stsifds patched and shriTelled 
by the hot glare of eternal noon. The T?lute-walled yillaB 
l^isten in the dazzling heat, not tempered by the slighteet 
shade, but reflecting' back the scorching gloit from rocks 
oraoked stud fissured by the sun 1 

How disappointing is all* this ! and how wearisome is the 
endeavour, from the scattered objects here and there, to make 
any approach to that Florence one has imagitied to himself! 
To me the abstraction is impossible. I carry fllbout in^ me, 
even into the galleries, before the triumphs of Rafffielle and 
the wonders of Michael Angelo , the sad discordant scenes 
through which I have passed. The jarred senses ax^e rendered 
mcapable of properly appreciating and feeling thos^ m- 
iluefnces^ that should diffuse their effect upon tlie mind; and 
even the sight of the "Guardia Civica," strutting in sollBmn 
mockery beneath the archways where the prdud Medici have 
trod, are contrasts to suggest rather a sense of sarcasm than 
of pleasure. 

Here and there you do come upon some grand and im- 
posing pile of building, the very stones of which seem laid by 
giant hai^dS'; but even these have the fortress cfcia**actfer, the 
air of strongholds , rather than of prraoely dwellings j as tt 
Genoa; You see at once how muon more defencie andsafet}' 
were the giiiding principles, than elegawce of design sand 
beauty of proportion. No vestibule, peoplied with its mwbte 
groups, opens here to the passer-by a giimpise of a noble stair 
rising in spacious amplitude bt)tv^een walls of mai^l"^. No gAtie 
of gilded fret- work shows the terraced garden, wiA ikt 
plashing fountains, and the orange-trees binding with their 
fruit. 

Like all continental cities where the Engiidh oottgregate, 

the inhabitants have a mongrel look, graftingfingU&h notion? 

of dress and equipage upon their own , and , like most iifai- 

tatofs, only successful in following the worst models. The 

Csgcini, too, exhibits a very moXieY ^ws^mXila.^ of gaudy 

liveries and dusky carriages, TidVn^-^ooYcv^ ^xi^^ft^^^^^tjfev 
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men, their masters no bad resemblance to the " Jeuncs Tre^ 
miers" of a vaudeville. The men are very inferior in ap- 
pearance to the Milanese ; they are neither as well-built nor 
well-grown, and rarely have any pretensions to a fashionable 
exterior. The women are mostly ill-dressed, and, in no 
instance that I have seen , even well-looking. They have the 
wearied look, without the seductive languor, of the South; 
they are pale, but not fair; and their gestures are neither 
plastic Jior graceful. In fact, in all that I have seen here, I am 
sadly disappointed — all, save the Rafiaelle's ! they are above 
my conception of them. 

How much of this lies in myself I dare not stop to inquire; 
a large share , perhaps , but assuredly not all. This climate 
should be avoided by those of weak chest. S^-mptoms of 
farther " breaking-up " crowd upon me each day; and this 
burning sun and piercing wind make a sad conflict in the de- 
bilitated frame. But where to go , where to seek out a quiet 
spot to linger a few days and die! Rome is in all the agonies of 
its mock liberty — Naples in open revolt: here, where I am, 
all rule and government have ceased to exist; the mob have 
every thing at their mercy: that they have not abused their 
power, is more owing to their ignorance than their honour. 
When the Irish rebels carried the town of Ross by storm, they 
broke into the grocers' shops to eat sugar! The Florentines 
having bullied the Duke, are only busied about the new 
uniforms of their Civic Guard! 

Hitherto the reforms have gone no further than in organi- 
sing this same National Guard , and in thrashing the police 
authorities wherever found. Now, bad as this police was , it 
was still the only protection to the public peace. It exists no 
longer; and Tuscany has made her first step in liberty ***n 
Amiricame,'*^ by adopting ** Lynch Law." 

I was about to note down a singular instance of this in- 
dignant justice of the people, when the arrival of a letter, in 
a hand unknown to me, suddenly routed all my intentions. If 
I am able to record the circumstance here , calmly and with- 
out emotion, it is neither from that pb\Vo&o\\v'^ \;}ci^ ^^^M. 
Horace Tempietoti. ^^ 
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teaches , nor from any higher motive — it is merely on the 
same principle that one would bear with tolerable equanimity 
the break-down of a carriage when within a few miles of the 
journey's end! The fact, then, is simply this, that I, Horace 
Templeton , whose draughts a few days back might have gone 
far into the ** tens of thousands," without fear of** dishonour," 
am now ruined ! When we read this solemn word in the news- 
papers, wc at once look back to the rank and station of him 
whose ruin is predicated. A Duke is ** ruined" when he must 
sell three packs of hounds , three studs of horses, four of his 
five or six mansions, part with his yacht at Cowes, and his 
racers at Newmarket, and retire to the Continent with a 
beggarly pittance of some fifteen thousand per annum. A 
Merchant is ruined when, by the sudden convulsions of mer- 
cantile affairs, he is removed from the unlimited command of 
millions to pass his days, at Leamigton or Cheltenham, on his 
wife's jointure of two thousand a-year. 

His clerk is ruined when he drops his pocket-book on his 
way from the Biink , and loses six hundred pounds belonging 
to the firm. His is more real ruin, for it implies stoppages, 
s\ispieion — mayhap loss of place, and its consequences. 

But \ Iiavc lost every thing! Hamcrton and Scott, ray 
bankers, have failed; their liabilities, as the phrase is — 
meanins: thereby what they arc liable to be asked for, but 
cannot satisfy — are enormous. My only landed property is 
small, and so heavily mortgaged as to be worth nothing. I 
had only waited for the tenn of an agreement to redeem the 
mortgage, and clear off all encumbrances; but the *' crash" 
has anticipated me, and I am now a beggar! 

Yes, there is the letter, in all cold and chilling civility, 
curtly st-ating that "the unprecedented succession of calami- 
ties , by which public credit has been affected , have left the 
ftrm no other alternative but that of a short suspension of 
payment! Sincerely trusting, however, that they will be 
enabled — " and so forth. These announcements have but 
one burden — the creditors are to be mulcted, while the 
^lebtor con tinues to hope ! 
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And now for my own share in the misfortune. Is it the 
momentary access of excitement, or is it some passing rally in 
my 'constitution? but I certainly feel better, and in higher 
spirits , than I have done for many a day. It is long since I 
indulged in my old habit of castle-building; and yet now, at 
every instant, some new notion strikes me , and I fancy some 
new field for active labour and exertion. To the present 
Ministers I am slightly known — sufficiently to ask for em- 
ployment, if not in my former career, in some other. Should 
this fail , I have yet powerful friends to ask for me. Not that 
I like either of these plans — this playing ^^ antichambre^^ Is a 
sore penance at my time of life. Had I health and strength, 
IM emigrate. I really do wonder why men of a certain rank, 
younger sons especially, do not throw their fortunes into the 
colonies. Apart from the sense of enterprise, there is an im- 
mense gain , in the fact that individual exertion, be it of head 
or hand, can exercise, free from the trammels of conventional 
prejudices , which so rule and restrain us at home. If we 
merely venture to use the pruning-knife in our gardens here, 
there, we may lay the axe to the root of the oak: and yet, in 
this commonwealth of labour, the gentleman, if his claim to 
the title be really well founded, is as certain of maintaining a 
position of superiority as though he had remained in his own 
country. The Vemons, the Grays, and the Courtenays, 
have never ceased to hold a peculiar place among their fellow- 
citizens of the United States ; and so is it observable in our 
colonies , even where mere wealth was found in the opposite 
scale. 

But let me not longer dwell on these things , nor indulge in 
speculations which lead to hope! Let me rather reflect on my 
present position, and calculate calmly by what economy I may 
be able to linger on, andnot exhaust the means, till the lamp 
of life is ready to be quenched. 

I am sure that most men of easy, careless temperament, 
could live as well on onehalf of their actual incomes, having 
all that they require , and never feeling any unusual i^xvs^\a«w\ 
that the other half is invariably "mong^" V*-^ wx^^ ^^t^«»j^V 
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by tradespeople , by cases of mock distress , by importunity, 
and by indolence. I well know how I am blamcable upon 
each of these several counts. Now, for a note to my bardcer 
here, to ascertain what sum he holds of mine; and then, like 
the shipwrecked sailor on his craft, to sec how long life may 
be sustained on half or quarter rations ! 

So, here is the banker's letter; — "I have the honour 
to acknowledge,** and so on. The question at issue is the 
sum — and here it stands: Three hundred and forty-two 
pounds, twelve shillings, and fourpence. I really thought I 
had double the amount; but here I find checks innumerable. 
I have, no doubt, given to many, now far richer than I am. 
Be it so. The next point is — How long can a man live on 
three hundred and forty pounds? One man would say, Three 
weeks — another, as many mouths — and another, as many 
years, perhaps. I am totally ignorant what guidance to 
follow. 

In this difficulty I shall send for Dr. Hennesy — he is the 
man in repute here — and try, if it may be, to ascertain what 
length of tether he ascribes to my case. Be it a day, a week, 
or a month, let me but know it. And now to compose myself, 
and speak calmly on a theme where the slightest appearance 
of excitement would create erroneous suspicions against me. 
If H. be the man of sense I deem him, he will not misconstrue 
my meaning, even should he guess it, 

Gilbert reminds me of what I had quite forgotten — that 
yesterday I signed an agreement for a villa here : I took it for 
six months, expecting to live one I It struck me, when driving 
out on the Bologna road, both for architecture and situation; 
I saw notliing equal to it — an old summer-palace of the 
Medici, and afterwards inhabited by the Salviati, whose name 
it bears. 

A princely house in every way is this ; but how unsuited to 
ruined fortimes ! I walked about the rooms , now stopping to 
examine a picture or a carved oak cabinet; now to peep at the 
wild glens , which here are seen dividing the hills in every 
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direction ; and felt how easy it would be to linger on here, 
where objects of taste and high art blend their influence with 
dreams of the long past. Now, I must address my mind 
to the different ^question — How to be released from my 
contract? 

H. has just been here. How difficult it was to force him 
into candour! A doctor becomes, by the practice of his art, 
as much addicted to suspicion as a police agent. Every 
question, every reply of the patient, must be a "symptom." 
This wearies and worries the nervous man , and renders him 
shy and uncommunicative. 

For myself, well opining how my sudden demand , "How 
long can I live?*' might sound, if uttered with abrupt sin- 
cerity , I submitted patiently to all the little gossip of the little 
world of this place, — its envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness — which certainly are prime features in an 
English colony on the Continent — all , that I might at last 
establish a character for soundness of mind and calmness of 
purpose, ere I put my qucere. 

The favourable moment came at last, and I asked in full 
earnest, but with a manner that showed no sign of dread, — 
*'Tell me, Bottore mio, how long may such a chest as mine 
endure? I mean , taking every possible care, as I do; neither 
incurring any hazard nor neglect; and, in fact, fighting the 
battle bravely to the last? " 

He tried at first, by a smile and a jocular manner, to 
evade the question ; but seeing my determination fixed , he 
looked grave, felt my pulse, percussed my chest, and was 
silent. 

"Well," said I, after a very long pause, "I await my 
sentence , but in no mood of hope or fear. Is it a month? — 
a week? — a day? — nay, surely it can hardly be so near 
as that? Still silent! Come, this is scarcely fair; I ask 
simply — " 

" That which is perfectly impossible to answer, did I con- 
cede that I ought to reply, as categorically as you ask." 
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" Were I to tell my reasons, doctor, you might judge more 
harshly of my intelligence than I should like ; besides , you 
would certainly misinterpret my meaning. Tell me, there- 
fore, in the common course of such changes as my disease in- 
volves, can I live a year? You shake your head ! Be it so. Six 
months? — Three, then? — Have I three? The winter, you 
say, is to be feared. I know it. Well, then, shall I own that 
my convictions anticipate you at each negative? I feel I have 
not a month — nay , not half of one — a week will do it, 
doctor; and now excuse scant ceremony, and leave me." 

Alone — friendless — homeless — ruined , and dying ! Sad 
words to write , each of them ; sadder when thus brought in 
brotherhood together. The world and its pageants are passing 
fast by me , like the eddies of that stream which flows beneath 
my window. I catch but one glimpse and they are gone, 
beneath the dark bridge of Death, to mingle in the vast ocean 
ofEtemity. 

How strange to see the whole business of the world going 
on, the moving multitude, the tumult of active minds and 
bodies, — at the very moment when the creeping chill of ebb- 
ing life tells of days and hours numbered! 

I am alone — not one to sit by me to combat thoughts that 
with the faintest help I could resist, but which unaided are too 
strong for me. In this window-seat where now I rest, who 
shall sit this day week? The youth, perhaps, in gushing 
pride of heart and buoyancy, now entering upon life, ardent 
and high-souled — or the young bride, gazing on that same 
river that now I watch, and reading in its circles wreathed 
smiles of happy promise. Oh , may no memories of him, 
whose tears fall fast now, haunt the spot and throw their gloom 
on others ! 

I am friendless — and yet, which of those I still call friends 
would I now wish beside me. To drink of the cup of conso- 
lation ? I must first offer my own of misery — nay , it is better 
to endure alone ! 

Homeless am I, too — and this, indeed, I feel bitterly. 
Old familiar objects, associated with ties of affection , bound 
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ap with memories of friends, are meet eompanlona for the 
twilight hoars of life. I long to be baek in my own chosen 
room — the little library, looking out on the avenue of old 
beeches leading to the lake , and the village spire rising amid 
the dark yew-trees. There was a spot there , too, Ihadoflen 
fancied — when I close my eyes I think I see it still — a little 
declivity of the ground beneath a large old elm, where a single 
tomb stood surrouhded by an iron railing; one side was in 
decay f and through which I often passed to read the simple 
inscription — "Courtenay Tcmpleton, Armiger. a»tatis 22." 

This was not the family burying-place — why he was laid 
there was a family mystery. His death was attributed to 
suicide , nor was his memory ever totally cleared of the guilt. 
The event was briefly thi^: — On the eve of the great battle of 
b'ontenoy he received an insult from an officer of a Scotch 
regiment , which ended in a duel. The Scotchman fell dead 
It the first fire. Templeton was immediately arrested ; and 
nsiead of leading an attack, as he had been appointed to do, 
jpent the hours of the battle in a prison. The next morning he 
wsLS discovered dead; a great quantity of blood had flowed 
from his mouth and nose, which, although no external wound 
was found, suggested an idea of self-destruction. None 
suspected , what I have oflen heard since from medical men, 
that a rupture of the aorta from excessive emotion — a broken 
heart , in fact — had killed him ; a death more frequently oc- 
curring than is usually believed. 

"Ruined and dying'* are the last words in my record : and 
yet neither desirous of fortune nor life ! At least , so faint is 
my hope that I should use either with higher purpose than 1 
have done, that all wish is extinguished. 

Seriously I believe, that love of life is less general than the 
habit of projecting schemes for the future — ^ a vague system of 
castle -building, which even the least speculative practises; 
and that death is thus accounted the great evil, as suddenly 
interrupting a chain of events whose series' is still imperfect. 
The very humblest peasant that rises to daily toil has his gaze 
fixed on some future, some period of rest or repose, some 
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hour of freedom from his lifelong struggle. Now, I have ex- 
hausted this source ; the well, that once bubbled with eddjing 
fancies of days to come , is dry. High spirits , health , and the 
buoyancy that result from both, when joined to a disposition 
keenly alive to enjoyment, and yet neither cloyed by excess 
nor depraved by corrupt tastes , will al¥rays go far to simolate 
a degree of ability. The very freedom a mind thus constituted 
enjoys is a species of power; and its liberty exaggerates its 
range, just as the untrammelled paces of the young colt seem 
infinitely more graceful and noble than the matured regularity 
of the trained and bitted steed. 

It was thus that I set out in life — ardent, hopeful, and 
enthusiastic: if my mental resources were small, they were 
always ready at hand, like a banker with a weak capital, but 
who could pay every triflling demand on the spot, I lived upon 
credit ; and upon that credit I grew rich. Had I gone on finely 
as I began, I might still enjoy the fame of wealth and solvency, 
but with the reputation of affluence came the wish to be ricb. 
I contracted my issues , I husbanded my resources , and from 
that hour I became suspected. To avoid a "run" for gold, I 
ceased to trade and retired. This , in a few words, is the whole 
history of my life. 

Gilbert comes to say that the carriage is waiting to convey 
me to the villa — our luggage is already there. Be it so: still 
I must own to myself, that going to occupy a palace for the last 
few hours of life and fortune is very much like good Chris- 
topher Sly's dream of Lordliness. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

SOME REVERIES ABOUT PLAGES. 

What would the old school of Diplomatists have said if 
they saw their secret wiles and machinations exposed to publi- 
city, as is now the fashion? When any "honourable and 
learned gentleman" can call for "copies of the correspondence 
between our Minister at the Court of — and the noble Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department;" and when the "Timw" 
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can , in a leader, rip up all the flaws of a treaty , or expose all 
the dark intentions of some special compact? The Diplomatic 
"Holy of Holies " is now open to the vulgar gaze, and all the 
mysteries of the craft as commonplace as the transactions of a 
Poorlaw Union. 

Much of the "prestige" of this secrecy died out on the 
establishment of railroads. The Courier who travelled former- 
ly with breathless haste from Moscow to London, or from 
the remotest cities of the far East, to our little Isle of the West, 
was sure to bring intelligence several days earlier than it could 
reach by any other channel. The gold greyhound embroidered 
on his arm, was no exaggerated emblem of his speed; but now, 
his prerogative over, he journeys in "a first-class carriage" 
with some fifVy others, who arrive along -with him. Old age 
and infancy, sickness and debility, are no disqualifications — 
the race is open to all — and the tidings brought by "our mes- 
senger" are not a particle later, and rarely so fiill, as those 
given forth in the columns of a leading journal. 

How impossible to affect any mysterious silence before the 
"House!" — how vain to attempt any knowledge from ex- 
clusive sources ! " The ordinary channels of information,*' to 
use Sir Robert's periphrasis, are the extraordinary ones too; 
and not only do they contain whatever Ministers know, but 
very often "something more." 

Time was when the Minister, or even the Secretary at a 
Foreign Court , appeared in society as a kind of casquet of 
state secrets, — when his mysterious whispers, his very 
gestures, were things to speculate on, and a grave motion of 
his eyebrows could make "Consols" tremble, and throw the 
" Threes " into a panic. Now the question is , Have you seen 
the City article in the " Times ? " What does the " Chronicle " 
say? No doubt this is a tremendous power, and very possibly 
the enjoyment of it, such as we have it in England, is the 
highest element of a pure democracy. Political information of 
a very high order establishes a species of education , which is 
the safest check upon the dangers of private judgment, and 
hence it is fair to hope that we possess a sounder and more 
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healthy public opinion in England than in any of the states of 
the Continent. At least it would not be too much to infer, that 
we would be less accessible to those sudden convulsions, those 
violent ^^ coups de main** by which Governments are over- 
turned abroad ; and that the general diffusion of new notions 
on political subjects, and the daily reference to such able ex- 
positors as our newspaper press contains, are strong safe- 
guards against the seductive promises of mob-leaders and 
liberty-mongers. 

In France, a Government is always at the mercy of any one 
bold enough to lead the assault. The attempt may seem often 
a "forlorn hope" — it rarely is so in reality. The love of 
vagrancy is not so inherent in the Yankee as is the destructive 
passion in the Frenchman's heart; but it is there, less from 
any pleasure in demolition than in the opportunity thus offered 
for reconstruction. Mirabeau, Rousseau, Fournier, LaMen- 
nais, are the social architects of French predilection, and 
many a clearance has been made to begin the edifice, and many 
have perished in laying the foundations, which never rose 
above the earth, but wliich ere long we may again witness 
undertaken with new and bolder hands than ever. 

Events that once took centuries for their accomplishment, 
are now the work of days or weeks. Steam seems to have 
communicated its impetuosity to mind as weU as matter, and 
ere many years pass over how few of the traces of Old Europe 
will remain, as our fathers knew them ? 

I have scarcely entered a foreign city, for the last few 
years, without detecting the rapid working of those changes. 
Old families sinking into decay and neglect — time-honoured 
titles regarded as things that " once were." Their very homes, 
the palaces, associated with incidents of deep historic interest?, 
converted into hotels or ^^Pensianna/s" 

The very last time I strolled through Paris , I loitered to 
the '■^Quartier** which, in my young ambition, I regarded with 
all the reverence the pilgrim yields to Mecca. I remembered 
the first "*otr^tf" in which I was presented, having dined at 
the Embassy, and being taken in the evening, by the Ambas- 
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Prince Talleyrand. Even yet I feel the hot blush which 
tnantled in my cheek as I was passing, with very scant cere- 
mony, the round-shouldered little old man who stood in the 
very doorway, his wide black coat, far too large for his figure, 
and his white hair, trimly brushed back from his massive 
temples. 

It did not need the warning voice of my introducer, hastily 
calling my name, to make my sense of shame a perfect agony. 
"Monsieur Templeton, Monsieur le Prince," said the Ambas- 
sador; "the young gentleman of whom 1 spoke;** and he 
added , in a tone inaudible to me , something about my career 
and some mention of my relatives. 

"Oh, yes !** said the Prince, smiling graciously, "I am aware 
how 'connexion,* as you call it, operates in England ; but permit 
me, Monsieur,** said he, turning towards me, "to give one small 
piece of advice. It is this : ' If you can win by cards never score 
the honours.* " The precept had little influence on himself, how- 
ever. No man ever paid greater deference to the distinctions of 
rank , or conceded more to the prestige of an ancient name. 
N^either a general, an orator, nor an author — not even the leader 
Df a faction — this astonishing man stood alone, in the resources 
[>f his fertile intellect, directing events, which he appeared to 
fellow, and availing himself of resources which he had stored 
ip for emergency ; but so artfully, that they seemed to arise 
iut of the natural current of events. Never disconcerted or 
ibashed — not once thrown off his balance — not more calmly 
dignified when he stood beside Napoleon at Erfurt, then 
master of Europe itself, than he was at the Congress of Vien- 
na, when the defeat of France had placed her at the mercy of 
hier enemies. 

It was in this same house , in the Rue Saint Florentin , that 
the Emperor Alexander lived when the Allies entered Paris, 
on the last day of March, 1814. His Majesty occupied the first 
floor; M. de Talleyrand, the rez de chaussSe. lie was then no 
more than ex-Minister forForeign Aflairs; neither empowered 
by the Bourbons to treat for the Restoration, nor by the 
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nation for the conditions of a government — he wa 
"one among the conquered ; " and yet to this man 
were turned instinctively, as to one who possessed 11 
of the future. That rez de chautsie was besieged witi 
from morning till night; and even when, accordinj 
custom of the French, he made his lengthened toil 
dressing-room was tilled by all the foreign ministci 
conquering monarchs , and Nesselrode and Mettemic 
at these daUy levdes. In all these discussions M. de 
rand took the lead, with the same ease and the same "< 
discussing kings to make and kingdoms to dismen 
though the clank of the muskets, which now and th< 
rupted their colloquy, came from the Imperial Guar 
poleon, and not the Cossacks of the Don and the L 
the Danube, who crowded the stairs and the aveni 
bivouacked in the court. 

Here the Restoration was decided upon, and Ta 
himself it was who decided it. The Emperor Alexa 
posed it strongly at first, alleging that the old spirit 
old antipathies would all return with the elder Bourbc 
suggesting the Due d'Orldans as king. Talleyrand, 1 
overruled the objection, asserting that no new agent 
had recourse to for governing at such a juncture, and 
usurpation could not be succeeded by another. It is 
when the news reached Vienna, in 1815, that Napo 
landed from Elba, the Emperor Alexander came I 
over to where Talleyrand was sitting, and informing 1 
had occurred, said, "I told you before your plan w( 
failure!*' ^''MaU que fairef'^ coolly retorted the ca 
mate; "of two evil courses it was the better — I nc 
more of it. Had you proclaimed the King of Home, 
been merely maintaining the power of Napoleon undei 
name. You cannot establish the government of a gre^ 
npon a half measure. Besides that. Legitimacy, whs 
faults , was the only Pbincipls that could prove to E 
large that France and Napoleon were parted for ev 
after so many barterings of crowns and trucklings 
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doms, it was a fine opportunity of showing tlmt there was still 
someUiing — whether it be or be not by right divine — which 
was superior to sabres and muskets, generals and armies/ ' 

It was the sanctity of right — whelher of kingH, people, or 
individuals — which embodied Talleyrand's conception of the 
Restoration; and this it was which he so admirably expressed 
when arriving at the Congress of Vienna, the ambassador of a 
nation without wealth or army. '*/« viens,^' said he to the 
assembled Kings and Ministers of conquering Europe — "/» 
vi'ens etje vous apporleplus que vous n^avez^ — Je vous apporte 
tidee du droit!** This was happily expressed; but no one 
more than he knew how to epigrammatise a whole volume of 
thought. In private life, the charm of his manner was the 
most perfect thing imaginable : his consciousness of rank and 
ancient family divested him of all pretension whatever, and 
the idea of entering the lists with any one never occurred to 
bis mind. Willingly availing liimsclf of the talents of others, 
and their pens upon occasion, he never felt any embittering 
jealousy. Approachable by all, his unaflected demeanour 
was as likely to strike the passing observer as the rich stores of 
his intellect would have excited the admiration of a more re- 
flecting one. JSnch was he who has passed away from amongst 
us — perhaps the ver}' last name of the eventful era he lived in 
which shall claim a great place in history ! 

A singular picture of human vicissitude is presented to us 
in the aspect of those places, but more particularly of those 
houses wherein great events have once occurred, but where 
times' change have brought new and very different associa- 
tions. A very few years, in this eventful century we live in, 
will do this. The wonderful drama of the Empire sufficed to 
impress upon every city of Europe some great and imposing 
reminiscence. A small, unpretending little house, b^g\dc the 
ducal park at Weimar, was Napoleon's resting-place for three 
days, when the whole world was at his feet! Tho IW^\a s»^^ 
where his receptions were held at evening — and \y y^ ^eC^V" 
\AWtkB were they! the greatest Ministers and th^ ^^ y ^29r 
tinguished Generals of Europe! — scarcely more tK ^^©^ ^^' 



nary dressing-room in size , remains to this hour as he 
One arm-chair, a little larger than the others, stands 
window, which always lay open. A table was placed 
the grass-plot outside, where several maps were laid, 
salon itself was too small to admit it, and here from ti 
time the Emperor repaired, while with eagle glance and i 
gesture *he marked out the future limits of the conti 
kingdoms, creating and erasing monarchies, fashionii 
tions and people, in all the proud wilfulness of Omnipoi 
And now, while thinking of the Kmperor, let me bring tc 
another local association. 

In the handsomest part of the Chauss<^e d*Antin 

rounded on ever}- side by the splendid palaces and goi 

mansions of the wealthiest inhabitants of Paris, stands a 

isolated, modest edifice, more like a Roman villa thi 

house of some northern capital, in the midst of a park; 

those pleasure-grounds which the French — Heaven '. 

why — designate as " Jardin Anglais.** The outer gate 

on the Rue Chantereine , and here to this hour you may 

among the time-worn and dilapidated ornaments , somt 

nants of the strange figures which once decorated the 

ment : weapons of various ages and countries, grouped toj 

with sphinxes and Egyptian emblems; the faint outlii 

pyramids, the peaceful-looking ibis, are there, amoi 

helmets and cuirasses, the massive swords and the < 

dealing arms of our modem warfare. In the midst of a1 

number 5^ stands encircled with a little garland of leave; 

even they are scarce distinguishable now, and the m 

! itself requires the aid of faith to detect it. 

I Within, the place speaks of neglect and decay; the s 

! are broken and uncared-for; the parterres are weed-g 

I a few marble pedestals rise amid the rank grass, to mark 

I statues once stood , but no other trace of them remain; 

very fountain itself is fissured and broken , and the wat 

worn its channel along the herbage, and ripples on its wa 

course unrestrained. The villa is almost a ruin , the : 

y have fallen in in many places ; the roof, too , has givei 
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and fragments of the mirrors which once decorated the walls 
lie strewn upon the lioor with pieces of rare marble. "Wherever 
the eye turns," some emblem of the taste of its former occupant 
meets you. Some fresco, stained with damp, and green with 
mildew; some rustic bench , beneath a spreading tree , where 
the view opens more boldly ; but all are decayed. The inlaid 
floors are rotting; the stuccoed ceilings, the richly-carved 
architraves, fall in fragments as your footsteps move; and the 
doomed walls themselves seem scarce able to resist the rude 
blast whose wailing cadence steals along them. 

Oh, how tenfold more powerfully are the memories of the 
dead preserved by the scenes they habited while in life, than 
by the tombs and epitaphs that cover their ashes ! How do the 
lessons of one speak home to the heart, calling up again, be- 
fore the mind's eye, the very images themselves ! not investing 
them with attributes our reason coldly rejects. 

T know not the reason that this villa has been suffered thus 
to l.npsc into utter ruin , in the richest quarter of so splendid a 
city. I believe some long-contested litigation had its share in 
the causes. My present business is rather with its past for- 
tunes ; and to them I will now return. 

It was on a cold dark morning of November, in the year 
1799, that the street we have just mentioned, then called the 
Rue de la Victoire, became crowded with equipages and 
horsemen ; cavalcades of generals and their staffs, in full uni- 
form , arrived and were admitted within the massive gateway, 
before which, now, groups of curious and inquiring gazers 
were assembled, questioning and guessing as to the unusual 
spectacle. The number of led horses that paraded the street, 
the long lines of carriages on either side, nearly filled the way; 
still there reigned a strange, unaccountable stillness, among 
the crowd, who, as if appalled by the very mystery of the 
scene, repressed their ordinary tumult, and waited anxiously 
to watch the result. 

Among the most interested spectators were the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring houses, who saw, for the first time in their 
lives, their quiet quarter the scene of such excitement. Every 
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window was filled with faces, all turned towards that 
which so seldom was seen to open in general; for the; 
dwelt there had been more remarkable for the retiremei 
privacy of their habits than for aught else. 

At each arrival the crowd separated to permit the cqi 
to approach the gate ; and then might be heard the loi^i 
niur — for it was no louder — of*' Ila! that 's Lasalle. S 
mark of the sabre wound on his cheek 1 " Or, "Here 
Augereau ! You M never think that handsome fellow, w 
soft eye, could be such a tiger." "Place there! pla 
Colonel Savory I " "Ah , dark Savary ! we all know hir 

Stirring as was the scene without , it was far inferior 
excitement that prevailed within the walls. There, 
path and avenue that led to the villa were thronged wi 
litary men, walking or standing together in groups, con\ 
eagerly , and with anxious looks , but cautiously witha 
as though half fearing to be overheard. 

Through the windows of the villa might be seen sc 
passing and repassing in haste , arranging the preparati< 
a magnificent dejeune — for on that morning the gene 
division and the principal military men in Paris were inv 
breakfast with one of their most distinguished compani 
General Buonaparte. 

Since his return from Eg}^pt, Buonaparte had been 1 
life of apparent privacy and estrangement from all pul 
fairs. The circumstances under which he had quitt 
army under his command — the unauthorised mode 
entry into France, without recall, without even permis: 
had caused his friends considerable uneasiness on his 1 
and nothing short of the unobtrusive and simple hal 
maintained had probably saved him from being called 
account for his conduct. 

They, however, who themselves were pursuing the 

of ambition, were better satisfied to see him thus, than J 

aay thing by so bold an expedient. They believed t 

^'as only great at the head of his legions; and they 

^^^imphant pleasure at the obscurity into which the vi 
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Udi and the ^yrariiids had fallen when measured with them- 
selTes. They witnessed , then, with sincere satisfaction , the 
seeming ind6lence of his present life. They watched him in 
tiiose soirees which Madame Buonaparte gave , enjoying his 
1^88 with such thorough delight — those delightful even- 
ingd, the most brilliant for all that wit, intellect, and beauty 
can bestow; which Talleyrand and Sieyes, Fouch^, Camot, 
Leiherciet, and a host of others frequented; and they 
dreamed that his hour of ambition was over, and that he had 
fidlen into the inglorions indolence of the retired soldier. 

\Vhile the greater number of the guests strolled listlessly 
through the little park, a small group sat in the vestibule of 
the yilla, whose looks of impatience were ever turned towards 
the door from which their host was expected to enter. One of 
those was a tall, slight man , with a high bnt narrow forehead, 
dark eyes, deeply buried in his head, and overshadowed by 
long, heavy lashes; his face was pale, and evinced evident 
signs of uneasiness, as he listened, without ever speaking, to 
those about him. This was General Moreau. He was dressed 
in the umform of a General of the day: the broad-skirted em- 
broidered coat, the half-boot, the embroidered tricolour scarf, 
and a chapeau with a deep feather trimming — a simple , but a 
handsotne costume , and which well became his well-formed 
figure. Beside him sat a large, powerfully-built man, whose 
long black hair, descending in loose curls on his neck and 
back, as well as the jet-black brilliancy of his eye and deep 
olive complexion, bespoke a native of the South. Though his 
dress was like Moreau*s, there was a careless jauntiness in his 
air, and a reckless ^^ abandon^' in his manner, that gave the 
costume a character totally different. The very negligence of 
his scarf-knot was a type of himself; and his thickly-uttered 
French, interspersed here and there with Italian phrases, 
showed that Murat cared little to cull his words. At his left 
was a hard-featured, stem-looking man, in the uniform of the 
Dragoons — this was Andreossy ; and opposite , and leamng 
on a sofa, was General Lannes. He was pale and sickly; he 
had risen from a bed of illness to be present, and lay with half- 

Horace Templet on, 21 
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closed lids, neither noticing nor taking interest in what went 
on about him. 

At the window stood Marmont, conversing with a slight 
hut handsome youth, in the uniform of the Chasseurs. Eugene 
Beauharnois was then but twenty-two , but even at that early 
age displayed the soldierlike ardour which so eminently dis- 
tinguished him in afler-lifc. 

At length the door of the salon opened, and Buonaparte, 
dressed in the style of the period, appeared; his cheeks were 
sunk and thin; his hair, long, flat, and silky, hung straight 
down at either side of his pale and handsome fjice, in which 
now one faint tinge of colour marked either cheek. He sa- 
luted the rest with a warm shake of the hand, and then stoop- 
ing down , said to Murat : — 

"But Bernadotte — where is he? " 

"Yonder," said Murat, carelessly pointing to a group out- 
side the terrace, where a tall, fine-looking man, dressed in 
plainclothes, and without any indication of the soldier in his 
costume, stood in the midst of a knot of officers. 

"Ha! General," said Napoleon, advancing towards him; 
"you are not in uniform. How comes this? " 

"I am not on service," was the cold reply. 

"No, but you soon shall be," said Buonaparte, with an 
effort at cordiality of manner. 

"I do not anticipate it," rejoined Bernadotte, with an ex- 
pression at once fiirm and menacing. 

Buonaparte drew him to one side gently, and while he 
placed his arm within his, spoke to him with eagerness and 
energy for several minutes; but a cold shake of the head, 
without one word in reply, was all that he could obtain. 

"What!" exclaimed Buonaparte, aloud, so that even the 
others heard him — "what! are you not convinced of it? Will 
not this Directory annihilate the Revolution? have we a mo- 
ment to lose? The Council of Ancients are met to appoint me 
Commander-in-chief of the Army; — go, put on your uniform, 
and join me at once." 

**I will not join a rebellion'," was the insolent reply. 
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Buonaparte shrunk back and dropped his arm, then rally- 
ing in a moment, added, — 

" 'T is well ; you '11 at least remain here until the decree of 
the Council is issued." 

"Ami. then, a prisoner?" said Bernadotte , with a loud 
voice. 

"No, no; there is no question of that kind: but pledge 
me your honour to undertake nothing adverse to me in this 
affair." 

"As a mere citizen, I will not do so," replied the other; 
"but if I am ordered by a sufficient authority, I warn you." 
"What do you mean, then, as a mere citizen?" 
"That I will not go forth into the streets, to stir up the po- 
pulace ; nor into the barracks , to harangue the soldiers." 

"Enough; I am satisfied. As for myself, I only desire to 
rescue the Republic: that done, I shall retire to Malmaison, 
and live peaceably." 

A smile of a doubtful, but sardonic (character, passed over 
Bemadotte's features as he heard these words, while he 
turned coldly away, and walked towards the gate. "AVhat, 
Augereau! thou liere?" said he, as he passed along, and 
with 'a contemptuous shrug he moved forward, and soon 
gained the street. And truly, it seemed strange that he, the 
fiercest of the Jacobins, the General who made his army as- 
semble in clubs and knots to deliberate during the campaign 
of Italy , that he should now lend himself to uphold the power 
of Buonaparte! 

Meanwhile, the salons were crowded in every part, party 
succeeding party at the tables; where, amid the clattering of 
the breakfast and the clinking of glasses, the conversation 
swelled into a loud and continued din. Fouch<5, Berthier, 
and Talleyrand, were also to be seen , distinguishable by their 
dress , among the military' uniforms ; and here now might be 
heard the mingled doubts and fears , the hopes and dreads of 
each, as to the coming events; and many watched the pale, 
care-worn face of Bourienne, the secretary of Buonnparte, as 
if to read in his features the chances of success ; while the Ge- 
I 21* 



nmik hhnMlf went from room to rooms chattiirg x^oufidetitially 
with each in turn , recapitulating arhewentth^fpiirase, **Th« 
oountrT* is in oUmgea^"' and exhorting all to be* patient, and 
wait calmly for the decision of the Council , which could not, 
now, be^long of cowiag^ 

As they were still at table, M. Carnet, the deputation of 
the' G^bmnoil , entereKi , and deflivisned into Bvio^ftpart&'s hands 
the sealedrpwck^, f^om whiofa he announced to* tike assembly 
that the legislative bodies had been removed to St. Cloud, to 
avoid the interrupition of popular clamour, and that he, Ge- 
neral ' Buoimparte , was' named Commandt^y-iitfi-chief' of t^e 
Army, and intrmted with thef execution pf the deoree. 

This first step had been effected by the skllfiir agency of 
Sieyes and Roger Dttcos, who spent the whole of the pre* 
ceding night in issuing th« summonses for a meeting of the 
Council to such as they knew to be fHendly to the cause they 
advocated. All the others received theirs too late ; forty-two 
only were present at the meeting , and by that fragment- of the 
Gomncilthe docree was passed. 

When Buonaparte had read the document to the end, he 
Iboked' around him on the fierce, determined faces , bronzed 
aflid seared in many a battl^fieid , and said , " My brothers in 
arms, will you stand by me here?*' 

"We will! we will!" shouted they, with one roar of etf- 
thueiasm. 

** And thou, Lefebvre, did I hear thy voice there?'* 

"Yes, General; to the death Tm yours.** 

Buonaparte unbucklied the sabre he wore at his side, and 
placing it in Leffebvre's hands, said, "I wore this at the 
Pyramids ; it is a fitting present from one^ soldier to another. 
Now, then, to horse 1*' 

The splendid cortege moved along the grassy alleys to the 
gate, outside which, now, three regiments of cavalry and 
three battalions of the 17th were drawn up. Never wa^ a 
Sovereign, in all his pride of power, surrounded with a more 
gorgeous staff. The conquerors of Italy, Germany, and 
Egypt, the greatest warriors of Europe, were there grouped 



luppund him — wboee glorious jater, even tiben , flhone bright 
4^1mqw^ ihUn. 

Scarcely had Buonaparte issued forth into the streetthoa, 
]»M9ing jbds liat above hi&ihead, lie«all«d>alQnd, ^^Fi%e\la BA- 
fu^Uqmt'] The ^c>0!!Qp8 flan^ up the cry, >aad tke airxang 
with the wild chiB^ns* 

J^t the head of this force^ stuntkundedbyvtheOfinerals, he 
iKNle slowly along towards ;^e Toileries, al iihe entrance to 
the gardens of which stood Camet, dressed in his robe of 
senator-in-waiting, to receive him. Four Colonels, his aides- 
de-camp , marched in front of Buonaparte , as he entered the 
Hall of the Ancients — his walk was slow and measured , and 
his air studiousij respectful. 

Xh^ decree being read. General Buonaparte vej^ed in a 
feiirf broken phrases, expressive of his sense. of the oonfidence 
reposed in him: the words came with difficulty, and he epoke 
like one abashed and confused, fie was no longer in front of 
hia armed legions, whose war-worn looks inspired the burning 
eloqaenoe of :the camp -^ those flashing images, tho«e daring 
fligfais, -suited not the cold assembly,' in whose presence he 
now atood ^^ and he was ill at ease and disconcerted. ItwM 
only, at length, when turning to the Generals who pressed on 
a&er him, he addressed the following words, that lue Gon- 
fidenoe in himself came back, and that he fdt himself onee 
more, — 

^* Thte is ihe Republic we desire to have -^ and this we 
shall have; for it is the wish of those who now 4tand 
around me." 

The cries of <' Five la lUpubUque / ** burst from the officers 
at. once, as they waved their cAapetftcop in the air, nungledwith 
kMnder shouts of ''Vive U GirUralt " 

If the great events of the day were now over with the 
Council, they had only begim with Buonaparte. 

<* Whither now. Genial?" «aid Lefebvre, as be rode to 
his side. 

'*To the guillotme, I suppose,*' said Andreossy, with a 
look <if sarcasm. ^ 
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"We shall see that," was the cold answer of Buonaparte, 
while he jscave the word to push forward to the Luxem- 
bourg. 

This was but the prologue, and now began the great 
drama , the greatest , whether for its interest or its actors — 
that ever the world has been called to witness. 

We all know the sequel, if sequel that can be called 
which our own days would imply is but the prologue of the 
piece ! 

CHAPTER -XXlli. 

Villa Safviatit near Florence. 

I HAVE had a night of ghostly dreams and horrors ; the 
imagination of Monk Lewis, or, worse, of Hoffmann himself, 
never conceived any thing so diabolical. H. , who visited me 
last evening, by way of interesting me related the incidents of 
a dreadful murder enacted in the very room I slept in. There 
was a reality given to the narrative by the presence of the 
scene itself — the ancient hangings still on the walls — the an- 
tique chairs and cabinets standing, as they had done, when 
the deed of blood took place; but, more than all, by the 
marble bust of the murderess herself: for it was a woman, 
singularly beautiful, young, and of the highest rank, who 
enacted it. The story is this : — 

The Villa, which orgihally was in possession of the Medici 
family, and subsequently of the Strozzi's, was afterwards 
purchased by Count Juliano, one of the most distinguished of 
the Florentine nobility. With every personal advantage — 
youth, high station, and immense wealth, he was married to 
one his equal in every respect, and might thus liave seemed 
an exception to the lot of humanity, his life realising, as it 
were , every possible element of happiness. Still he was not 
happy; amid all the voluptuous enjoyments of a life passed in 
successive pleasures, the clouded brow and drooping eye told 
that some secret sorrow preyed upon him , and that his gay 
doublet Jn all its bravery covered a sad and sorrowing heart. 
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lEs depression was generally attributed to the fact that, al- 
though now married three years, no child had been born to 
their union, or any likelihood that he should leave an heir to 
his great name and fortune. Not even to hivS nearest friends, 
however, did any confession admit this cause of sorrow; nor 
to the Countess, when herself lamenting ovtT her childless 
lot, did he seem to show any participation in the grief. 

The love of solitude, the desire to escape from all society, 
and pass hours, almost days, alone in a tower, the only ad- 
mittance to which was by a stair from his own chamber, had 
now grown upon him to that extent, that his a])sence was re- 
garded as a common occurrence by the guests of the castle, 
nor even excited a passing notic(» from any one. If others 
ceased to speculate on the Count's sorrow, and the dally 
aversion he exhibited to mixing with the world , the Countess 
grew more and more eager to discover the source. All her 
blandishments to win his si-en t from him were, however, in 
vain; vague answers, evasive re])lies, or direct refusals to be 
interrogated, were all that slie met with , and the sulgect was 
at length abandoned, — at least hy these means. 

Accident, however, disclosed what all her artifice had 
failed in — the key of the secret j)assage to the tower, aad 
which the Count never entrusted to anv one, fell from his 
pocket one day, when riding from tlu^ door; the Countess 
eagerly seized it, and guessing at once to what it belonged, 
hastened to the Count's e!iainl)er. 

The surmise was soon found to be correct; in a few 
moments she had entered the winding stairs, passing up 
which, she reached a small octagon chamber at the summit of 
the tower. Scarcely had her eager eyes been thrown around 
the room, when they fell u])on a little bed, almost concealed 
beneath a heavy canoj)y of silk, gorgeously embroidered 
with the Count's armorial bearings. Drawing rudely aside 
the hangings , she beheld the sleeping figure of a little boy, 
who, even in his infantine features, recalleil the handsome 
traits of her husband's face. The child started and awoke 
with the noise, and looking wildly up, cried out, "Papa; 
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imd then suddenly chaiiging his utterance, said, '^Ma^nmaJ' 
Ahnost immediately, however, discovering his error, he 
searched with anxious eyes around the chamber for those he 
was wont to see beside him. 

"Who are you?" s^id the Countess, in a voice that 
trembled with the most terrible conl^i^t of terror and jealousy, 
excited to the verge of madness . * * WTio are y ou ? " 

"H Conte Juliano," said the child, haughtily; and showing 
p,t tl^e same time a little medallion of gold embroidered ofihis 
coat, and displaying the family arms of the JuUanps. 

** Come with me, tjien, and see your father's castle," Sjaid 
Hke Coi^ntess; and she lifted him from the bed, an^ led 
hiip doym the steps of the steep stairs into her husband's 
chamber. 

It was the custom of the period, that the lady, no matter 
how exalted her rank , should with her own hands arrange the 
linen which composed her husband's toilet, and this service 
was never permitted to be discharged by any less exalted 
member of the household. When \he Count returned, to- 
ward night-fall, he hastened to his room — an invitation , or 
command , to dine at the Court that day compelli^g him to 
dress with all speed. He a^sked for the Countess as he passed 
up the stairs, but paid no attention to the reply, for as he 
entered his chamber he found she had already performed the 
accustomed office, and that the silver basket, with its snow- 
white contents, lay ready to his hand. With eager haste he 
proceeded to dress, and took up the embroidered shirt before 
him. When, horror of horrors ! there lay beneath it the head 
of his child, severed from the body, still warm and bleeding 
— the dark eyes glaring as if with but half-extinguished Ufe, 
the lips parted as if yet breathing I One cry of shrill and 
shrieking madness was heard through every vaulted chamber 
of that yast castle ; the echoes were still ringing with it as the 
maddened father tore wildly fiJoui chamber to chiunber in 
search of the ipurderess. She h^d quitted the castle on horse- 
back two hours before. Mounting his swiftest horse he 
followed her from castle to castle ; the dreadM chi^e con- 
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tinued through the night and the next day ; a £ew hours of 
terrible slumber refreshed him again to pursue her; and thus 
l^e ipeandered over the Apennines and the vast plain beyond 
them, days, weeks, months long, till in a wild conflict of his 
bAffldd vengeance and insanity he died ! She was never heard 
of more I 

Such is the horrid story of the chamber in which I sit; her 
bust, that of a lovely aud gentle girl, fast entering into woman- 
hood, is now before me; the forehead and the brows are 
singularly fine ; the mouth alone reveals any thing of the ter- 
rible nature within ; the lips are firm and compressed — the 
under one drawn slightly — very slightly — backward. The 
head itself is low, and, for the comfort of phrenologists, sadly 
deficient in "veneration." The whole character of the face is, 
however, beautiful, and of a classic order. It is horrible to 
connect the identity with a tale of blood. 

With this terrible tragedy still dwelling on my mind , and 
the features of her who enacted it, I fell asleep. The room in 
which I lay had witnessed the deed. The low portal in the 
comer, concealed behind the arras, led to the stairs of the 
tower; the deep window in the massive wall looked out upon 
the swelling landscape over which she fled, and he, in mad 
fury, pursued her: these, were enough to seize and hojd the 
mind, and, blending the actual with the past, to make up a 
vision of palpable reality. Oftentimes did I start from sleep. 
Now, it was the fancy of a foot upon the tower stair ; now, a 
child's fairy step upon the terrace overhead; now, I heard, in 
imagination, the one, wild, fearful cry, uttered as if the 
reeling senses could endure no more 1 At last I foynd it better 
to rise and sit by the window , so overwrought and excited had 
my brain become. Day was breaking, not in the cold grey of 
a northern dawn , but in a rich glow of violet-coloured light, 
which , warmer on the nipuntain-tops , gradually merged into 
a faint pinkish hue upon the lesser hills, and became still 
fainter in the valleys and over the city itself. A light, gauzy 
mist', tracked out in the air the course of the Amo ; but so frail 
Tifm this curtain, Xlfj^Sit tl^^ sun's rays were abready rending ftnd 
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scattering its fragments, giving through tlio breaches bright 
peeps of villas, cliurches, and villages on the mountain sides: 
the great dome, too, rose up in solenm grandeur; and the 
tall tower of Santa Croce stood, sentinel like, over the sleep- 
ing city. Already tlie low sounds of labour, awakening to its 
daily call, were heard; the distant rumbling of the heavy 
waggon, the crashing noise of branches, as the olive-trees 
beside tlie road brushed against the lumbering teams; and, 
further of!', the cheering voices of the boatmen, whose fast 
T)arks were hurrying along the ra])id Arno; — all pleasant 
sounds, for they sjjoke of life and movement, of active minds 
and labouring hands, the only bulwarks against the corroding 
thoughts that eat into the sluggish soul of indolence. 

For this fair scene — these fresh and balmy odours — this 
brilliant blending of ])lue sky and rosy earth, I could unsay all 
that I have said of Florence, and own , that it is beautiful! I 
could wish to sit here many mornings to come, and enjoy this 
prospect as now I do. Vain thought! as if I could follow my 
mind to the contemplation of the fair scene , and so rove away 
in fancy to all that I have dreamed of, have loved and cared 
for, have trusted and been deceived in! 

I must be up and stirring — my time grows briefer. This 
hand, whose blue veins stand out like knotted cordage, is 
fearfully attenuated; another day or two, perhaps, the pen 
will be too much fatigue; and I have still ''Good-by," to say 
to many — friends? — ay, the word will serve as well as 
another. I have letters to write — some to read over once 
again: some to burn without reading. This kind of occu- 
pation — this " setting one's house in order," for the last time 
is like a rapid survey taken of a whole life, a species of over- 
ture, in which fragments of every air of the piece enter, the 
gay and cheerful succeeded by the sad and plaintive, so fast 
as almost to blend the tones together; and is not this mingled 
strain the very chord that sounds through human life? 

Here , then, for my letter-box. What have we here? — a 
letter from the Marquis of D — , when he believed himself 
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high in ministerial favour, and in a position to confer praise 
or censure: — 

''-Carlton Club. 
"Dear Tempy, 

"Your speech was admirable — first-rate; the quotation 

from Horace, the neatest tiling I ever heard ; and astonishing, 

because so palpably unpremeditated. Every one I 've met is 

delighted, and all say that, with courage and the resolve to 

succeed, the prize is your own. I go to Ireland, they say, or 

Paris. The latter if I can; the former if I must. In either 

case, wiU you promise to come with me? The assurance of this 

would be a very great relief to 

"Yours, truly, 

"D— ." 

What have we pinned to the back of thl.^V Oh, a few 
lines in pencil from Sir C — S — , received, I see, the .same 
evening. 

"DearT., 
"Sir II — is not pleased with your speech, although he 
owns it was clever. The levity he disliked, because he will 
not give D — any pretence for continuing this system of per- 
sonalities. The bit of Horace had been better omitted; 
Canning used the same lines once before, Sixni i\\Q rechaiijfee 
— if it were such — was poor. The Marquis of D — was twice 
at Downing Street, to say that he had 'crammed' you. This, 
of course, no one believes; but betakes the merit of your 
speech to himself, and claims high reward in consequence. 
He asks for an Embassy! This is what Lord L — calls 'too 
bad.' Come over to-morrow before twelve o'clock. 

"Believe me yours, 

"C— S— ." 

Another of the same date: — 

"Go in and win, old boy! You 've made capital running, 
and for the start too — distanced the knowing ones, and no 



mistake, 'f!hfi 0(148 fvrip sei^en tp four that you - re ia ti^ CM^et 
before the Derby day. I 've taken equal fifties thfit Ibw^ 
"wins the GU)odwood , and that you 're in — double event. So 
look out sharp , and don't bau& 

"Ypursevjer, 

A fourth , tied in the sanie piece qf riband : r*^ 

"Dear Friend, 
"We have just heard of your success. Brilliant and 
fascinating as it must be, do not forget those who long to share 
your triumph. Come over here at once. We waited supper 
till two ; and now we are sitting here , watching every carriage, 
and opening the window at every noise in the street. Come 
then, and quickly. 

"Augusta Beverly.** 

And here is the last of the batch : — 

" The D — of B — presents his CQpopliinents to_Mr. X^mple- 
ton, and begs to inform "him that hiiS * ancestor was not th^ 
Marquis of T — who conducted the negotiations at Mi^aga;' 
neither were * thirty thousand po9nds voted by the last FarUa- 
ment to the family by way of jseqret service for parliameniargr 
support,' but in compensation fqr two patent pjffici^iU^oli^hed 
-r- Lispectorship of Gold Mines, and Ordnance C<;NQ9PitroU^- 
ship. And, lastly, that 'Infamous speech,' so pathpti^iUly 
alluded to , was made at a private theatrical meejiiing at Lqt^ 
Mudbury's in Kent, and not *on the hnstings/ a^ Mr. T. lofi 
asserted." 

So much for one event, and in itself a trivial one! Who 
shall say that any act of his life is capable of exciting even an 
approach to unanimous praise ^r eensare? This speech, which 
on one side won me the adhesion of some half-do;ien olubs, 
the praise of a large bo^ of the Upper House, the softest 
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wot^s that the "beauty of the aeasoii" coiide&dWided to utter, 
brought me, oh the other, thecoldnesi^ of the Minister, the 
chilling' civilit}' of nttocjk adMiratiotl, and lo&t riie the friend- 
ship — ' in House of Gommoiis parlance — of the leading 
member of the Govemrnenit! 

And here is a strange, square-shaped epistle, rngneid in the 
comer , "Martin Havfeiistock." This rough-lOoking note was 
ray first step in Diplomacy! I was a very young attach^ to the 
mission at Florence, when, on returning to England through 
Milan , I waft robbed of ray trunk, and with it of all the money 
I possessed for my journey. It waft taken by a prOcesft vei^ 
well known in Italy, being cut off froto the back of the car- 
riage, not improbably, with the concurrence of the driver. 
However that might be, I arrived at the " Angelo d*Oro" with- 
out a sou. Having ordered a room, I sat down by myself, 
hungry and penniless, not having a single aciquaintance at 
Milan , nor the slightest idea how to act in the emergency. My 
ver}^ passport was gone, so that I had actually nothing to 
authenticate my position — - not even my name. 

I sent for the landlord, who, after a very cold interview, 
referred me to the Consul; but the Consul had on that vejfy 
morning left the city for Verotta, so that his aid Was cut off. 
My last resource — ' my only 6ne , indeed — was to write to 
Florence for money, and wait for the answer. This was a 
delay of seven, possibly of eight, days, but it was unavoidable. 

Tliis done, I ordered suppe** — ^ a very humble one tdb, 
and befitting the condition of one who had not wherewithal to 
pay for it. I remember still the senlse of shame I felt as the 
waiter, on entering, looked around fOr my luggage, and saw 
neither trunk nor carpet-bag — not even a hat-box. I thought 

— nay, there could be no mistake about it, it was quite clear 

— he laid the table with a certain air of careless and nbisy in- 
difference that bespoke his contempt. The very bang of the 
door as he went out, was a whole narrative of my purseleiss 
state. 

I had been very hungry when I ordered the meal. I had 
not tasted food for several hours', and yet now I could not eat 
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a morsel; chagrin and shame had routed all appetite, ai 
sat looking at the table, and almost wondering why the di 
were there. I thought of all the kind friends far away, 
would have been so delighted to assist me; who , at that ^ 
hour perhaps, were speaking of me affectionately ; and ; 
had not one near, even to speak a word of counsel, or say 
syllable of encouragement. Tt was not, it may well be belie 
the monied loss that afflicted me — the sum was neither Is 
nor did T care for it. Tt was the utter desolation, and 
sense of dependence, that galled me — a feeling whose pai 
tortures, even temporary as they were, T cannot, at this h 
eradicate from mv memory. 

Had I been left enough to continue my journey in the 
humblest way; on foot even, it would have been happi 
compared with what I felt. I arose at last from the ti 
where the untasted food still stood, and strolled out intf 
streets. I wandered about listlessly, not even feeling 
amusement the newly seen objects of a great city almost ab 
confer, and it was late when I turned back to the inn. 
entered, a man was standing talking with the master ol 
house, who, in his broken English, said, as I passed, *'TJ 
he is!" I at once suspected that my sad adventure had 1 
the subject of conversation , and hurried up the stairs to ] 
my shame. In my haste, however, I forgot my key at 
porter's lodge, and was obliged to go back to fetch it. 
doing so, I met on the stairs a large, coarse-looking-i 
with a florid face, and an air of rough but of simple g< 
nature in his countenance. "You are a countryman, I 
lieve?" said he in English. "Well, I've just heard ofi 
has happened to you. The rascals tried the same trick witl 
atModena; but I had an iron chain around my trunk, an 
they were baulked, and while they were rattling at it , I p 
shot at one of them with a pistol — not to hurt the devil , f 
was only duck-shot; not a bullet, you know. Where 's i 
room ? — is this it? " 

I hesitated to reply, strange enough; though he sho 
that he was well aware of all my loss. I felt ashamed to s 
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that I had no bagpjage, nor any thing belonging to me. He 
seemed to guess what passed in my mind , and said, — 

"Bless your heart, Sir, never mind me. T know the 
rogues have stripped you of all you had ; but I want to talk to 
you about it, and see what is best to be done." 

This gave me courage. I unlocked the door, and showed 
him in. 

"I suspected how it was," said he, looking at the table, 
where the dishes stood untouched; "you could not eat by 
yourself, nor I either : so come along with me, and we 11 have 
a bit of supper together, and chat over your business after- 
wards." 

Perhaps I miglit have declined a more polished invitation ; 
whether or not, it was of no use to refuse him, for he would 
not accept an excuse ; and down we went to his chamber, and 
supped together. Unlike my slendsr meal , his was excellent^ 
and the wine first-rate. He made me tell him about the loss of 
my trunk, twice over, I believe; and then lie moralised a 
great deal about the rascality of the Continent generally, and 
Italy in particular, which, however, he remembered, could 
not be wondered at, seeing that three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of every rank did nothing but idle all day long. After that 
he inquired whether I had any pursuit myself; and althoughi 
pleased when I said Yes, his gratification became sensibly 
diminished on learning the nature of the employment, "I may 
be wrong," said he, "but I have always taken it, that you 
diplomatic folk were little better than spies in gold-laced coats 
— fellows that were sent to pump sovereigns and bribe their 
ministers," I took a deal of pains, "for the honour of the 
line," to undeceive him ; and, whether I perfectly succeeded 
or not, I certainly secured his favour towards myself, for, 
before we parted, it was all settled that I was to travel back 
with him to England, he having a carriage and a strong purse, 
and that he was to be my banker in all respects till I reached 
my friends. 

As we journeyed along through France, where my know- 
ledge of the language and the people seemed to give the 
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greatest pleasure to my companion, he informed me that he 
was a farmer near Nottingham , and had come abroad to try 
Mild secure an inheritance bequeathed to him by a brbther, 
who for several years had been partner in a great silk factory 
near Piacenza. In this he had only partly succeeded, the 
Government having thrown all possible obstructions in his 
way ; still he was carrying back with him nearly twenty th6u- 
sand pounds — a snug thing, as he said, for his little girl, for 
he was a widower with an only child. Of Airiy he wbuld. talk 
for hours — ay, days long! It was a theme of \^hich he never 
wearied. According to him , she was a pariEigdn of beauty and 
accomplishments. She had been for some time at a boarding- 
school at Brighton, and was the pride of the establishnient. 
**Oh, if I could only show her to you I" said he. "But why 
couldn't I? what 's to prevent it? When you get to England 
sfnd see your friends , what difficulty would there be in coniing 
down to Hodley for a week or two? If you like riding, the 
Duke himself at Retton Park has not two better bred ones in 
his stable than I have!" No need to multifylyhis arguments 
and inducements : I agreed to go , nbt only to , but atjtually 
with him — the frank good-nAtiire of his character wofa on me 
at every moment , and, long beforle we arrived sit Calais, I had 
c'onceived foi'him the strongest sentiments of atfebtion. 

Prom the moment he touched English grbted bSfi en- 
thusiasm rose beyond all bounds^ dMightM td be onCb back 
agaki in his own country, and travelling the well-knov^ road 
to his own home , he was eUted like a schoolboy. li was never 
an easy thihg for me to resist the infectious infl'tfehce of any 
temperament near me, whether its mood was grave or gay, 
and I became as excited and overjoyed as himself; and I sup- 
pose thfkt two exiles, returning from years of banishmcint, 
never gave themselves up to greater transports than did we at 
every stage of our journey. I citnnot think of this without 
astonishment, for, in honest truth, I was all my life attached 
to the Continent — from my earliest experience I had pre- 
ferred the habits and customs to our own, and yet, stich was 
the easy and unyielding compliance of my nature, that I 
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actually fancied that my Anglo-mania was as great as his 
own. 

At last we reached Hodley, and drove up a fine, trimly- 
kept gravel avenue, through several meadows, to a long com- 
fortable-looking farmhouse, at the door of which, in expectant 
delight, stood Amy herself. In the oft-renewed embraces she 
gave her father I had time to remark her well , and could see 
that she was a fine, blue-eyed, fair-haired, handsome girl — 
a ver^' flattering specimen of that good Saxon stock we are so 
justly proud of; and if not all her father's partiality deemed as 
regarded ladylike air and style, she was perfectly free from 
any thing like pretension or any affectation whatever. This 
was my first impression : subsequent acquaintance strenghten- 
ed it. In fact, the Brighton boarding-school had done no 
mischief to her; she had not learned a great deal by her two 
years' residence, but she had not brought back any toadying 
subserviency to the more nobly bom, any depreciating sense 
of her former companions , or any contempt for the thatched 
farmhouse at Hodley and its honest owner. 

If our daily life at the farm was ver}' unvarying, it was 
exceedingly pleasurable ; we rose early, and I accompanied 
Martin into the fields with the workmen, where we remained 
till breakfast. After which I usually betook myself to a little 
brook, where there was excellent fishing, and where, her 
household duties over, Amy joined me. We dined about two ; 
and in the afternoon we — that is, Amy and myself — rode out 
together; and as we were admirably mounted, and she a 
capital horsewoman, usually took a scamper " cross countr}%" 
whenever the fences were not too big and the turf inviting. 
Home to tea, and a walk afterwards through the green lanes 
and mossy paths of the neighbourhood, filled the day; and 
however little exciting the catalogue of pursuits, when did I 
feel time pass so swiftly? Let me be honest and avow, that the 
position I enjoyed had its peculiar flatter)'. There was through 
all their friendship a kind of deferential respect — a sense of 
looking up to me, which I was young enough to be wonderftilly 
taken by: and my experiences at Foreign Courts — which. 
Horace TempUton, '^ 
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Heaven knows were few and meagre enough — had ele 
me in their eyes into something like Lord Whitworth or 
Castlereagh; and I really believe, that all the pleasui 
stories and descriptions afforded was inferior to the di 
they experienced in seeing the narrator, and occasional 
actor, in the scenes described, their own guest at thei] 
table. 

It was while revelling in the fullest enjoyment o: 
pleasant life that I received a Foreign Office letter, in re 
an application I had made for promotion, rejecting n 
quest, and coolly commanding my immediate return tc 
rence. These missives were not things to disobey, and 
in no "very joyful mood I broke the tidings to my host. 

" What 's it worth ? " said Martin , abruptly. 

"Oh, in point of money," said I, "the appointmen 
poor things. It is only that there are some good prizes 
wheel, and, whether one is lucky enough to gain them o 
even Hope is something. My salary is not quite two hui 
a-year!" 

Martin gave a long, low whistle , and said , — 

"Why, dang it! my poor brother George, that 's 
had six hundred when he went out as inspector over thi 
factory! Two hundred a-year!" mused he; "and wh 
you get at your next promotion? " 

"That is not quite certain. I might be named atioi 
Vienna, which would, perhaps, give me one hundred m< 
or, if I had the good fortune to win the Minister's ft 
1 might be made a Secretary at some small legation and 
five hundred — that is, however, a piece of luck not 
thought of." 

"Well, I 'm sure," sighed Martin; "I 'm no judge of 
matters ; but it strikes me that 's very poor pay, and that i 
like myself, who has his ten or twelve hundreds a-yc 
fifteen in good seasons — is better off than the great folk c 
with kings or emperors." 
^ "Of course you are," said I; "who doubts it? B 
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must all do something. England is not a country where idle- 
ness is honourable." 

"Why not turn farmer?" said Martin, energetically; 
*'you 'd soon learn the craft. I Ve not met any one this many 
a-year picks up the knowledge about it like yourself. You 
seem to like the life too." 

"If you mean such as I live now, I delight in it." 

'•Do you, my dear boy?" cried he, grasping my hand, 
and squeezing it between both his own. "If so, then never 
leave us. You shall live with us — we 'U take that great piece 
of land there near the haugh — I Ve had an eye on it for years 
back ; there 's a sheep run there as fine as any in^Europe. I '11 
lay down the whole of those two fields into meadow, and keep 
the green crops to the back altogether. Such partridge- 
shooting we will have there yet. In winter, too, the Duke's 
hounds meet twice a-week. I 've got such a strapping three- 
year-old — you haven't seen him, but he '11 be a clipper. Well, 
don't say nay. You '11 stay and marry Amy. I 'U give her 
twenty thousand down , and leave you adl I have afterwards." 

This was poured forth in such a voluble strain , that an 
interruption was impossible; and at last when over, the 
speaker stood with tearful eyes, gazing on me, as if on my 
reply his very existence was hanging. 

Surprise and gratitude for the unbounded confidence he 
had shown in me were my first sensations , soon to be followed 
by a hundred other conflicting and jarring ones. I should 
shame — even now, after years have gone by — to own to some 
of these. Alas ! our very natures are at the mercy of the ordi- 
nances we ourselves have framed; and the savage red man 
yields not more devotion to the idol he has carved, than do we 
to the fashion we have made our Deity! I thought of the 
Lady Georginas and Carolines of my acquaintance, and grew 
ashamed of Amy Haverstock ! If I had loved, this I am sure 
would not have been the case , but I cannot acquit myself that 
principle and good feeling should not have been sufficient 
without love I Whether from the length of time in which I re- 
mained without answering, or that in my confusion he read 
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something adverse to his wishes, but Martin grew scarlet, and 
in a voice full of emotion said, — 

"There, Mr. Templeton, enough stud. I see it will not 
do — there 's no need of explaining. I was a fool , that 's all ! " 

"But will you not let me, at least, reflect?" 

"No, Sir; not a second. If my offer was not as frankly 
taken as made — ay, and on the instant too — I am only the 
more ashamed for ever making it: but there 's an end on't. If 
you would be as good friends parting with me as we have been 
hitherto, never speak of this again." And so saying, Martin 
turned on his heel and walked hastily away. I followed him 
after a second, but he waved me back with his hand, and I 
was forced to comply. 

That day Amy and I dined alone together. Her father, 
she said, "had got a bad headache;" and this she said with 
such evident candour, it was clear she knew nothing of our 
interview. The dinner was to me , at least , a very constrained 
affair; nor were my sensations rendered easier as she said — 
"My father tells me that you are obliged to leave us this 
evening, Mr. Templeton. I 'm very sorry for it; but I hope 
we '11 meet soon again." 

We did not meet soon again, or ever. I left the farm that 
night for London. Martin came to the door from his bed to 
wish me good-by. He looked very ill, and only spoke a few 
words. His shake-hands was, however, hearty; and his 
" Qod bless you," uttered with kind meaning. 

I have never seen that neighbourhood since. 

It was about two years after that I received a letter — the 
very one now before me — superscribed Martin Haverstock. 
It was brief, and to this effect. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affsurs being a candidate for the representation in Parliament 
of the county in which Martin held a large stake, had, in 
acknowledgment of his friend Mr. Haverstock's exertions in 
his support, been only too happy to consider the application 
made respecting Mr. H.'s young friend, who, by the next 
GnzettBf would be announced for promotion. 
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And thus I was made Secretary of Legation at Studtgart t 

There was a postscript to Martin's letter, which filled me 

with strange and varying emotions: — "Amy is sorry that 

her baby is a little girl; she *d like to have called it *Ho> 

race. 



This packet I need not open. The envelope is super* 
scribed, "Hints and Mems forH. T. during his residency at 
the Court of M — ." They were given in a series of letters 
from old LordH — , who had long been a resident Minister 
there, and knew the people thoroughly. I followed, very 
implicitly too , the counsels he gave , and was said to have 
acquitted myself well, fori was ^^ChergS £4fff»ire9,^'* But 
what absurdity it is to suppose that any exclusive information 
is ever obtainable by a Minister, except when the Govern- 
ment itself is disposed to afford it! I remember well, the 
spy we employed was also in the pay of the French Embassy* 
He was a Sardinian, and had spent some years of his life an 
Austrian prisoner in a fortress. We all believed, whatever 
the fellow's sentiments on other subjects, that he was a pro- 
found hater of Austria. Well, it turned out that he sold us 
all to Mettemich. 

Old Sir Robert W — used to say to his attaehSi — "Never 
tell me secrets , but whenever any thing is publicly discussed 
in the clubs and caff^s, let me hear it." In the same way, 
he always rejected the authenticity of any revelations where 
Talleyrand , or Mettemich , or Fozzo di Borgo's names ap- 
peared. "These men," he always used to say, "were their 
own confidants, and never leaked save to serve a purpose." 
It was firom Sir Robert I heard a story first, which has since, 
I believe, been fully corroborated. An Under-secretary of 
Talleyrand, during the Prince's residence as French am- 
bassador at St. James's, informed his Excellency one morn- 
ing, that a very tempting offer had been made to him if he 
would disclose the contents of his master's writing-desk. He 
had not accepted, nor altogether declined the proposal, 
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wishing to know from the Prince how it might be made avail- 
able to his plans, and whether a direct accusation of the 
author, a person of high station, would be deemed advisable. 
Talleyrand merely said, " Take the money ; the middle board 
of the drawer in my secretary is removable by a very simple 
contrivance, which I '11 show you. I had it made so at Paris. 
You '11 find all the papers you want there. Take copies of 
them." 

"But, Monsieur le Prince — " 

"Pray make your mind at ease. I '11 neither compromise 
myself nor you." 

The Secretary obeyed; the bargain was perfected, and a 
supposed "secret correspondence between TallejTand and 
Amim," deposited in Lord T — 's hands. About a week after- 
wards Lord T — invited the Prince to pass some days at his 
seat in Herefordshire, where a distinguished party was as- 
sembled. The Ambassador accepted ; and they met like the 
most cordial of friends. When the period of the visit drew 
to its conclusion, they were walking one morning in the 
grounds together, engaged in a conversation of the most 
amicable candour, each vying with the other by the frankness 
and unreserve of his communications. 

"Come now. Prince," said Lord T — , "we are, I rejoice 
to find , on terms which will permit any freedom. Tell me 
frankly, how do you stand with Prussia? Are there any 
understandings between you to which we must not be par- 
ties?" 

" None whatever." 

"You say this freely and without reserve?" 

" Without the slightest reserve or qualification." 

Lord T — seemed overjoyed, and the discussion con- 
cluded. They dined that day together, and in the evening a 
large company was assembled to meet the Prince before his 
departure for London. As usual at T — House, the party 
contained a great show of distinguished persons, political and 
literary. Among the subjects of conversation started was the 
question of how it happened that men of great literary dis- 
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tlnction so rarely could shine as statesmen; and that even 
such as by their writings evinced a deep insight into political 
science, were scarcely ever found to combine practical habits 
of business with this great theoretical talent. 

The discussion was amusing, because it was carried on by 
men who themselves occupied the highest walks in their re- 
spective careers. 

To arrest a somewhat warm turn of the controversy, Lord 
T — , turning to the Prince, said, "I suppose, Monsieur le 
Prince, you have seldom been able to indulge in imaginative 
composition?" 

"Pardon me, my Lord, I have from time to time dissipated 
a little in that respect ; and , if I must confess it , with a very 
considerable degree of amusement." 

The announcement, made with a most perfect air of can- 
dour, interested at once the whole company, who could not 
subdue their murmured expressions of surprise as to the 
theme selected by the great Diplomatist. 

"I believe,*' said he, smiling, "I am in a position to gra- 
tify the present company ; for, if I mistake not, I have actually 
with me at this moment a brief manuscript of my latest at- 
tempt in fiction. As I am a mere amateur, without the slightest 
pretension to skill or ability, I feel no reluctance at exposing 
my'efforts to the kind criticism of friends. I only make one 
stipulation." 

"Oh, pray, what is it? anything, of course, you desire!" 
was heard on every side. 

"It is this. I read very badly, and I would request that 
T — , our kind host, would take upon him to read it aloud 
for us." 

Lord T — was only too much flattered by the proposal, 
and the Prince retired to fetch his papers , leaving the com- 
pany amazed at the singularity of a scene which so little ac- 
corded with all they had ever heard of the deep and wily 
Minister; some of the shrewdest persons significantly ob- 
serving, that the Prince was evidently verging on those 
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years when vanity of every kind meets fewest obstacles to its 
display. 

"Here are my papers, my Lord," said the Prince, 
entering with his manuscript. " I have only to hope that they 
may afford to the honourable company any portion of the 
amusement their composition has given me.** 

The party seated themselves round the room, and Lord 
T — , disposing the papers on the table before him , arranged 
the candles, and prepared to begin. "The title of the piece 
is missing,'* said he, after a pause. 

"Oh, no, my Lord; you '11 find it on the envelope," re- 
plied Talleyrand. 

"Ah, very true; here it is! — * Secret Correspondence' 
— " Lord T — stopped — his hands trembled — the blood 
left his face — and he leaned back in his chair almost 
fainting. 

"You are not ill! — are you ill?" broke from many voices 
together. 

"No; not in ,the least," said he, endeavouring to smile; 
"but the Prince has been practising a bit of ^plaisanterie* on 
me, which I own has astounded me." 

" Won't you read it, my Lord ; or shall I explain? " 

"Oh, Monsieur le Prince," said Lord T — , crushing the 
papers into his pocket, "I think you may be satisfied;" and 
with this, to the company, very mysterious excuse, his Lord- 
ship abruptly retired; while Talleyrand almost immediately 
set out for London. 

The nature of the mystification was not disclosed till long 
afterwards ; and it is but justice to both parties to say, not by 
Talleyrand, but by Lord T— himself. 

With what facility men , whose whole daily life is artifice, 
can be imposed on, is a very remarkable feature in all these 
cases. The practice of deceit would actually appear to ob- 
struct clear-sightedness and dull the ordinary exercise of 
common sense. Witness that poor Dutch ambassador Fa- 
bricius, who, a few years ago, was imposed on at Paris by 
Bouffd, the comedian, representing himself to be the first 
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Secretary of the Minister for Foreign Affairs , and offering, 
for a sum of money, to confide to him the secret negotiations 
between M. Guizot and the Belgian Government! Fabricius, 
deceived by the great resemblance of Bouff^ to the person he 
represented, agreed, and actually wrote to the King of Hol- 
land a triumphant despatch , announcing his own diplomatic 
dexterity. Every post saw a huge packet of letters to the King, 
containing various documents and papers ; some assuming to 
be in the handwriting of Guizot — some^ of Nothomb — 
some, of the Duke of Wellington — and two or three of King 
Leopold himself. The task of undeceiving the unhappy dupe 
was taken by his Majesty Louis Philippe, who having, at an 
evening reception at Neuilly, exposed his attempted corrup- 
tion, coolly turned his back and refused to receive him. 



Another dive into this chaotic mass of reminiscence! 
A letter from poor Granthorpe, whose sad suicide remains 
the unexplained and unexplainable mystery of all who knew 
him. A man whose mind was remarkable for its being so 
deeply imbued with sentiments of religious truth — whose 
whole life was, so to say, devotional — is found dead, the 
act being by his -own hand! No circumstance of domestic 
calamity, no pecuniary difficulty, not even a passing de- 
rangement of health, to account forthe terrible event. Here 
is his note ; we were but new acquaintances at the time , and 
it begins, — 

** Dear Sir, 
**From the conversation we held together lately at Lord 
N — 's table, I believe I shall not misinterpret your sentiments 
by supposing that any new fact connected with Waterloo will 
interest you strongly. I therefore enclose you a memoir, 
drawn up a few evenings back at W — . It was begun by way 
of a regular refutation of Alison, whose views are so mani- 
festly incorrect; the idea of publication is, however, abon- 
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doned, and I am at liberty merely to show it to such of 
my friends as take a more than common interest in the 
transaction. 

"Truly yours, 

"S. Granthorpe." 

The memoir which accompanied this is curious for two 
reasons: first, from its authenticity ; and, secondly, from the 
fact that, being dictated from beginning to end, it is as clear, 
as consecutive, as free from unnecessary, and as full of all 
necessary detail, as if the events were of a few days' back, and 
that no recital of them had yet been given to the world. Two 
or three anecdotes (new to me, at least) were interspersed 
here and there, not for themselves, but as circumstantially 
evidencing facts of some importance. 

One, I remember, alluded to a Prussian statement by a 
Captain Hahnsfelder, who stated that two British guns, placed 
on the height above La Haye Sainte , were captured by the 
French as early as eleven o'clock. The passage in the memoir 
is this : — " Untrue ; these guns were in the field at seven in 
the evening, in the same position which they stood at the 
beginning of the battle. They are in advance of Adam's left, 
and were so far unprotected that the artiller}Tnen who served 
them had to retire after each discharge. The Cuirassiers made 
several attempts to carry them off, but as orders were given 
that, after each fire, one wheel should be taken off each gun, 
the cavalry failed in their object. They tried to lasso them, 
but this also failed, besides losing them some men." 

Alison's strategy , for he went so far as to plan a campaign 
of his own, is verj' ably exposed, and the necessity of posting 
troops in particular districts clearly explained from circum- 
stances peculiar to the localities, such as stationing the cavalry 
at Enghein, where alone forage was procurable. The con- 
troversy, if it can be so called, is worthless. They whose 
opinions are alone valuable are exactly the persons who will 
not speak on the subject. 

A strange-looking letter is this from C — enclosing the 
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proof of a paper I wrote on Irish Educational matters , very- 
laconic and editorial : — 
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"DearT., 
You are all wrong: as blue and yellow, when mixed, 
form green , so will your Protestant and Papist League make 
nothing but rampant infidelity. In any great State scheme of 
education there must be one grand standard of obedience — 
the Bible is the only one I 've heard of yet. Keep this one then 
till you hear of better. 

"Yours, 

"H. cr 

r Another of the same hand : — 

"H — desires me to inclose you these two letters: one I 
know is an introduction to Guizot; the other, I suppose, to 
be * Ein Empfehlungs-Brief ' to the * Grafin.' Take care to say 
as little as possible to the one, and to have, in Irish parlance, 
as little as possible *to say' to the other. At Paris you want 
no guidance; and at Vienna, the Abbd Discot is your man. 
Coloredo is out of favour for the moment ; but he can afford to 
wait, and, waiting, to win. Be assiduous in your visits at 
B — y's ; and when the Countess affects ignorance , let us al- 
irays hear from you. 

"Yours ever, 

"H. C." 

This is a very rose -coloured and rose-odoured docu- 
ment: — 

" Dear Mr. Templeton, 
"I have to make two thousand excuses; one each for two 
indiscretions. I believed I had your box at the Opera for last 
evening; and I also fancied — tlunk of my absurdity ! — that 
the bouquet of camelias left there was meant for me. Pray 
forgive me; or, rather, ask the fair lady who came in at the 
ballet to forgive me. I never can think of the incident without 
9hame and self-reproach ; du restCf it has given me the oppor- 
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tunity of knowing that your taste in beauty equals your judg- 
ment in flowers. 

"Very much yours, 

"Helen Collyton. 
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" Sir H — bids me say, that he expects you on Wednesday. . 
We dine earlier, as the Admiral goes on board in the evening." j 

This was an absurd incident; and , trivially as it is touched ] 
on here, made of that same Lady Collyton a very dangerous : 
enemy to me. 

This is not a specimen of calligraphy , certainly : — 

"If you promise neither to talk of the Catholic Question, 
the Kildafre Place Society, nor the * Glorious Revolution of 
1688,' P — will have no objection to meet you at dinner, i 
Hammond, you Ve heard, I suppose, has lost his election; 
he polled more voters than there were freeholders registered 
on the books : this was proving too much, and he must pay the 
penalty. Y — is in, and will remain if he can; but there is a 
hitch in it — *as the man who lent him his qualification is in 
gaol at Bruges.' Write and say if you accept the conditions. 

"Yours, 
- " Frederick Hamilton." 

There are some memorials of a very different kind — they 
are bound up together; and well may they, they form an 
episode quite apart from all the events before or after them! 
I dare not open them; for, although years have passed away, 
the wounds would bleed afresh if only breathed on ! This was 
the last I ever received from her. I have no need to open it — 
I know every line by heart ! — almost prophetic , too ! 

"I have no fear of offending you now, since we shall never 
meet again. The very thought that the whole world divides 
us , as completely as death itself, will make you accept my 
words less as reproof than warning. Once more, then, aban- 
don the career for which you have not health, nor energy, nof 
enduring strength. Bnlliant displays, discursive effortif 
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however effective , will no more constitute statesmanship than 
fireworks suffice to light up the streets of a city. Like all men 
of quick intelligence, you undervalue those who advance more 
slowly, forgetting that their gleaning is more cleanly made, 
f and that, while you come sooner, they come more heavily 
laden. Again, this waiting for conviction — this habit of 
listening to the arguments on each side, however excellent in 
general life, is inapplicable in politics. You must have opinions 
previously formed — you must have your mind made up, on 
principles very different and much wider than those a debate 
embraces. If I find the person who guides me through the 
streets of a strange city stop to inquire here, to ask this, to in- 
vestigate that, and so on, I at once conceive — and very 
reasonably — a doubt of his skill and intelligence; but if he 
advance with a certain air of assured knowledge , I yield my- 
self to his guidance with implicit trust : nor does it matter so 
much, when we have reached the desired goal, that we made 
a slight divergence from the shortest road. 

"Now, if a constituency concede much to your judgment, 

(remember that you owe a similar debt to the leader of your 
party, who certainly — all consideration of ability apart — 
sees further, because from a higher eminence, than other 
, men. 

I ^'Again, you take no pleasure in any pursuit wherein no 
f obstacle presents itself; and yet, if the difficulty be one in- 
volving a really strong effort, you abandon it. You require 
as many conditions to your liking as did the commander at 
Walcheren — the wind must not only blow from a particular 
quarter, but with a certain degree of violence. This will never 
. do I The favouring gale that leads to fortune is as often a 
hurricane as a zephyr; some are blown into the haven half 
shipwrecked , but still safe. 

"Lastly, you have a failing, for which neither ability, nor 
address, nor labour, nor even good luck, can compensate. 
You trust every one — not from any implicit reliance on the 
gootAness of human nature — not that you t\m\k. ^^\3l q^ ^Ociiv^ 
maa, or bigbljr of that, but simply from mdo\Aiv^^. ''^^^- 
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ving,' is so very easy — such a rare self-indulgence! Think 
of all the deception this has cost you — think of the fallaciee, 
which you knew to be fallacies, that found their way into your 
head, tainting your own opinions, and mingling themselves 
with your matured convictions. Believe me, there is nothing 
but a strict quarantine can prevail against error I " 

Enough of these, — now for an incremation : would that, 
Hindoo like, I could consume with them the memory to which 
they have been wedded I 

Dr. H — has been here again ; he came in just as the last 
flicker was expiring over the charred leaves; he guessed 
readily what had been my occupation, and seemed to feel re- 
lieved that the sad office of telling bad tidings of my case was 
taken off his hands. Symptoms seem now crowding on each 
other — they come, like detached battalions meeting on the 
field of battle when victory is won, only to show themselves and 
to proclaim how hopeless would be resistance. The course of 
the malady would, latterly, appear to have been rapid, and 
yet^how reluctant does the spirit seem to quit its ruined 
temple ! 

I wish that I had more command over my faculties; the 
tricks Imagination plays me at each moment are very painful: 
scarcely have I composed my mind into a calm and patient 
frame, than Fancy sets to work at some vision of returning 
health and strength — of home scenes and familiar faces — of 
the green lanes of Old England, as seen at sunset of a sunmier 
eve , when the last song of the blackbird rings through the 
clear air, and odours of sweet flowers grow stronger in the 
heavy atmosphere. 

To start from these, and think of what I am — of what so 
soon I shall be ! 

What marvellously fine aspirations and noble enterprises 
cross the sick man's fancy ! The climate of health is sadly un- 
favourable to the creatures begot of fancy — one tithe of the 
strange notions that are now warring in my distracted brain 
would make matter for a whole novelist's library. Thou^^ts 
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that arc thus engendered are like the wines which the Germans 
call "Ausgelesene," and which, falling from the grape un- 
pressed, have none of the impurities of fabrication about 
them. After all, the things that have been left undone by all 
of us in this life, would be far better and gi'eater than those we 
have done. 

Oh , ihe fond bearls ihat have never been smitten, ' 
And all the hot tears that have never been shed ! 

Not to speak of the books that have never been written ; 
And all the smart things that have never been said ! 

Weaker and weaker! — the senses fail to retain impres- 
sions, and , like cracked vases , let their contents ooze out by 
slow degrees. Objects of sight become commingled with 
those of sound ; and I can half understand the blind man 
Locke tells us of, who imagined " the colour scarlet to be like 
the sound of a trumpet." 

Mesmerism affects the power of transferring the opera- 
tions of one sense to the organs of another; can it be that, in 
certain states of the brain, the nervous fluids become inter- 
mixed? 

It is night — calm, still, and starlit! How large are the 
stars compared with what they appear in northern latitudes! 
And the moonlight, too, is pale as silver, and has none of the 
yellow tint we see with us. Beautifully it lies along that slope 
of the mountain yonder, where the tall dark yew-trees throw 
their straight shadows across the glittering surface. It is the 
churchyard of St. M — ; and now in the church I can perceive 
the twinkle of lights — they are the candles around the coffin 
of him whose funeral I saw this morning. The custom of 
leaving the body for a day in the church before consigning it 
to the grave is a touching one. The dimly-lighted aisles, and 
the solemn air of the place, seem a fitting transition from Life 
to the sleep of Death. 

I have been thinking of that very old man , who came past 
the window yesterday , and sat down to rest himself on the 
stone-bench beside the door. Giordano never took a finer 
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head as a study : lof^y and massive, with the temples dee 
dented; and such a beard, snow-white and waving! 
longed for strength enough to have wandered forth and 
myself beside him ! A strange , mysterious feeling was 
— that I should hear words of comfort from his lips ! T: 
pression grew out of his own remarkable story. Yes, po 
humble as his dress , lowly as his present condition may 
he was a " Captain of the Imperial Guard " — a prou 
once ! He was taken prisoner during the retreat from Mi 
and„ with hundreds more, sent away to eternal exile ir 
ria ! At that period he was in all the pride of manhood , 
specimen of his class — gay, witty, full of daring, 
sceptic ; a Frenchman of the Revolution grafted on a g 
man of the old rSgimel The Fatalism'that sustained tl 
it was their only faith — through long years of banisl 
brought many in sadness to the grave ! It was a gloom 
gion, whose hope was but chastened despair! He himsell 
on, the reckless spirit of a bold heart hardening him a 
grief as effectually as it excluded memory. When , at 1 
as time went on, and his companions dropped off aroun< 
a severe and cheerless melancholy settled down upon hir 
he lived vn in a state of dreamy unreality, less like slee 
death itself! And yet, through this dense cloud a ray o 
pierced and fell upon his cold and darkened spirit, lik 
descending into some cleft between the mountains ! 

He w{^ sitting at the door of his hut one evening, to 
the few short moments of sunset, when, unwrapping the 
of paper which surrounded his cigar — the one sole luxu 
prisoners are permitted — he was proceeding to light it, 
a thougjit occurred that he would read the lines, for it 
printeoTpaper. He opened the bit of torn and ragged ] 
and found there three verses from the Gospel of St. 
Doubtless he had often sat in weariness before the most '. 
stirring appeals and earnest exhortations ; and yet thes 
lines (Hd what years of such teaching failed to do. The 
thirsting heart was refreshed by this one drop 'of clear ^ 
He became a believer, firm and faithful! His liberation. 
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he owed to the demenoy o£ the Eitfperor Alexaz^der , 4et hiitf 
free to wander over the world/ tis la irndsidnahryy and th^l^^^Ms' 
beeii ever since. How Striking^are his (jahn and %^Aevdiei!it 
features among the faees which pass you in «V€?ry*str^c*t — M 
we live in times of eager and insensate jyassion. *■ Thfe Vblfeftn^ 
has thrown forth ashes , and who knows hoV «f60fi the -flame 
may follow I ...--. , . . r.. ;:-.M.d . 

How long this- night appears ! I have sat ,- adi b^lieve^ fdt 
hours here , and yet it is bat two o'clock^ The drearf VadflQ^"; 
of weiakness is like- a wide and pathleste wist^fif.' P^efe but on^ 
great spreading moorland, with a low, dark horizoA; -titf^tti-' 
ture moves across the surface — no light glimmers on it. It is 
the plain before the Valley of the Shadow of Death. »' 

Poor Gilbert! — how soundly he sleeps v thieving ttiat I 
am also sunk to rest! The deep-drawn byettthing^ of hi^ 
strong chest are strange beside the fluttering huwy^ of my -re*^ ■ 
spiration. He was wearied out with watching — w^ai^ied^- as P' 
feeinnyself: but Death comes not the sootier for- oar weasri" 
ness; we must bide our time, even like the iblotf whose seft- 
tence has fixed the day and the hour. 

Three o'clock! What a chill is on me I The fire no longer 
warms me, nor does the great cloak with which I braved the 
snows of Canada. This is^a sctnsiition quite distinct from mere 
cold — it is like as though my body were itself the source from 
which tlte air became chilled. I have tried to heap miore wood 
upon the fire , but am too weak to reach- it. I caniio.t beaM76 
awaken that poor fellow. It is but enduring a little" — aYtxy^ 
little longer— and all will be over! ^" '■^-^'; 

There was a man upon the terrace below the window^ 
walking slowly back and forwards. What can it 'mean, soi 
late ? It has made me nervous and irritable to watch h' ^ shadow 
as it crosses before me. There! — how strange! — he has- 
beckoned to me! Is this real? Now I see no one! Some trick 
of imagination ; but how weak it has left me ! My hand trem- 
bles, too, with a strange fear. - *" ' 

It has struck again! It must be four; aTwi-I;have sleptw 
What a long night it has been ! O Life ! Life ! liow little your 
Horace TempMon. 23 
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best and highest ambitions seem to him who sits, like me, 
waiting to be released ! Now and then the heart beats full and 
strong, and a momentary sense of vigour flashes across my 
mind ; and then the icy current comes back , the faint struggle 
to breathe shaking the frame as a wrecked vessel trembles 
with each crashing wave ! * 

Day breaks at length — that must be the dawn ! But my 
eyes are failing, and my hands are numbed. Poor Gilbert! 
how sound is his sleep ! He has turned ~ and now he dreams ! 
What is he muttering? Good night ! good night ! Even so — 
good nightl ' 

« .*. «,« «.* 41 

How cold — how very cold I feel! I thought it had been 
overl Oh, for a little longer of this dalliance here! — ay, even 
here, on the last shores of life! Inexpressibly sweet the odours 
are, andthe birds 1 How I drink in those strains ! ^- they will 
float with me along the journey I am going! Weaker and 
weaker. Thismust be death! Farewell! ' 



E N V O Y. 



■. Thb circumstan^o« ^hich-have placed these papers in my 
hands affor4 me the only apology I can offer for making them 
puhJio. .Theywerebequeathedtome, in som« sort^ as a re- 
compense for services which my poor master had long in- 
tendeds have rewarded very differently j nor, save under the 
pressure of an actual necessity-, should I devote* them nowto 
the^ purpose of personal assistance. I neither u^iderstand how 
to porrectnor arrange them, r Xrhav-e no skill in editorship, and 
seii^theuito the printer-without the addition of a letter by. any 
hand^cept his who wrote them. ^ Itis true'^ some pages have 
been withheld — I am not sure whether necejssaiily or not — 
for I have no competent judgment to guide me. I wouldj hew- 
ever, hope,, that- what I here give to the world may, while 
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benefiting the servant, leave no stain upon the memory of the 
best of masters. 

GEORGE GILBERT, 

VaUt to the late H. Templeton, E$g, 
Dover^ January 1848. 



Postscript to Envoy, 

A word maybe necessarj- as to the political allusions , as 
they were all written in the autumn of the past year, many are, 
ol course , inapplicable to countries whose condition the won- 
derful events lately occurring have modified : many are, how- 
ever, almost correct in every detail of prophetic foresight; 
and, it is not necessary that I should repeati .have neither 
been changed nor added to ^ince penned by my late master. 



THE END. 
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